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THE RIGHT HON. HENRY BOYLE'. 

StR, [1713]. 

As the profefTed delign of this work is to 
entertain its readers in general, without giving 
offence to any particular perlbn, it would be 
difficult to find out fb proper a patron for it 
as yourfclf, there being none whofe merit is 
more univerfally acknowledged by all parties, 
and who has made himfclf more friends, and 
fewer enemies. Your great’abilities and'unqucf- 
tioned integrity, in thofe high employments 
which you have pafTed through, would not have 
been able to have railed you this general appro- 
bation, had they not been accompanied with 
that moderation in an high fortune, and that 
affability of manners, which are fb confpicuous 
through all parts of your life. Your averfion 
to any oRentatious arts of fetting to fhew thofk 

“ Youngeft fon of Charles lord Clifford. He was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer to king William in March 1701; 
was much efteenied by that prince } and continued in that 
poll till Feb. 12, 1707-8, when he was made one of the prin- 
cipal fecretarics of Hate, in which ffatlon he remained till 
Sept. 20, 1710. On the acceffion of George I. Mr. fioylc 
was created l<nrd Carleton, and foon after made prelident of 
the council. He died, unmarried, March 14, 1724-5'. To 
the kindnefs of Mr. Boyle, and the friendlhip of lord Ilallifax, 
indebted for his hrff introduflion to lord Go- 
Memoirs of the Boyles, p. 153. 
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j^eat fervices which you have done the public, 
has not likewife a little contributed to that 
univerf.d acknowledgment which is paid you by 
your country. 

The consideration of this part of yogr cha^ 
raster, is that which hinders me from enlarging 
on thofc extraordinary talents, which have given 
you fb great a figure in the Britllb fenate, as 
well as in that elegance and politentfs which 
appear in your more retired converfation. I 
Ihould be unpardonable if, after what I have 
laid, J lliould longer detain you with an addrels 
of this nature: I cannot, however, conclude it, 
without acknowledging thole ^reat obligations 
w'hich you have laid upon. 

Sir, 

Your moll obedient 

humble Servant, 


The Spectatoji. 
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hi amove hvec omnia infunt vitia : injuria^ 

Sufp] clones^ inducts ^ 

Bcllunty pax rurfion — — Ter. Eiiii. i. Sc. I, 

In love arc all thefe ills: fufpicions. quarrels, 

Wrongs, recoiicilcments, war, and peace again. 

COLMAN. 


Upon loeking over the Ltcers of my female 
correfpondents, I find fevcral from women 
complaining of jealous hufbunds, and at the 
fame time protefting their own innocence ; and 
defiring ray adviee on this occafjon. I fhall 
therefore take this fubje< 5 t: into my conlideration; 
and the more willingly, becaufe I find that the 
marquis of Haliifax, who, in his Advice to a 
Daughter, has infiru6led a wife how to behave 
herfclf towards a falfe, an intemperate, a chole- 
ric, a fullcn, a covetous, or a filly hufband, has 
not fpoken one w ord of a jealous hufband ^ 

‘ Jealoufy is that pain which a man feels 
from the apprehenfion that he is not equally 
beloved by the perfon whom he intirely loves.’ 

Addifon has particularly pointed out this third volume, as 
cor'^ining papers of liumour, and alfo refers to other ufeful 
ipect^tioiis in it. See Speflator, Vol. vii. N" 547, and 
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Now becaufe our inward paffions and inclina- 
tions can never make themfelves vilible, it is 
impoffible for a jealous man to be thoroughly 
cured of his lufpicions. His thoughts hang at 
beft in a Rate of doubtfulnefs and uncertainty ; 
and are never capable of receiving any latisfac- 
tion on the advantageous ilde; fo that his in- 
quiries arc moR luccefsful when they difcover 
nothing. His plealure arifes from his difap- 
pointments, and his life is fpent in purluit of a 
iecret that deRroys his happinefs if he chance to 
Rnd it. 

An ardent love is always a Rrong ingredient 
in this paRion ; for the fame affeftion which 
Rirs up the jealous man’s defires, and gives the 
party beloved fo beautiful a figure in his imagi- 
nation, makes him believe ihc kindles the fame 
paRion in others, and appears as amiable to all 
beholders. And as jcaloufy thus arifes from an 
extraordinary love, it is of fb delicate a nature, 
that it fcorns to take up with any thing lefs 
than an equal return of love. Not the warmeR 
expreffions of affedtion, the fbfteR and moR 
tender hypocrify, are able to give any fatisfadlion, 
where w’e are not perfuaded that the affedlion 
is real, and the fatisfadlion mutual. For the 
jealous man wilhes himfelf a kind of deity to 
the perfon he loves. He would be the only 
pleafiire of her fenfes, the employment of her 
thoughts ; and is angry at every thing fbe ad- 
mires, or takes delight in, befides himfelf. 

Phasdria’s requeR to his mlRrefs, upon his 
leaving her for three days, is inimitabl y beautitijX ,,, 
and natural : 
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* Cam milite ijlo frafens^ abfens utjiesi 

Dies no^e/que me amesi me dejideres: 

Me fomntes: me expert esi de me cogitest 

Me/peres: me te obleSles : mecum tota Jis : 

Meus fac Jis pojiremb animus , quando ego Jam taus. 

Ter. Eun. Adt. i. Sci ii. 

* Be with yon foldier prefent, as if ablent : 

All night and day love me: ftill long for me: 

Dream, ponder ftill * on' me: wilh, hope for me; 

Delight in me; be all in all with me ; 

Give your whole heart, for mine’s all your’s, to me.* 

COLMAK. 

The jealous man*s dileale is of ft) malignant 
a nature, that it converts all it takes into its 
own nourifhment. A cool behaviour fets him 
on the rack, and is interpreted as an inftance of 
averfion or indifference ; a fond one raifes his 
fulpicions, and looks too much like diflimula- 
tion and artifice. If the perfbn he loves be 
cheerful, her thoughts muft be employed on 
another; and if fad, ihe is certainly thinking 
on himfelf. In fhort, there is no word or gef- 
ture fo infignificant, but it gives him new hints, 
feeds his fufpicions, and furnilhes him with 
frefh matters of difeovery ; fo that if we confider 
the effedfs of this paflion, one would rather think 
it procecded|from an inveterate hatred, than an 
exccflive love; for certainly none can meet with 
more difquietude and uneafinefs than a fulpedled 
wife, if we except the jealous hufband. 

But the great unhappinefs of this paflion is, 
that it naturally tends to alienate the affedlion 
whiefi^it is fo fblicitousjto iijgrofs ; and that for 
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thefe two rcalbns, becaufe it lays top great a 
conftraint on the words and a<flions of the 
fufpe<ftcd perfon, and at the fame time Ihews 
you have no honourable opinion of herj both of 
which are ftrong motives to averfion. 

Nor is this the worft cffc<ft of jealoufy ; for 
it often draws after it a more fatal train of con- 
fequences, and makes the perfon you fufpcA 
guilty of the very crimes you are lb much 
afraid of. It is very natural for liich who are 
treated ill and upbraided fallely, to find out an 
intimate friend that will hear their complaints, 
condole their fulFerings, and endeavour to footh 
and alTuage their fecret refcntments. Befides, 
jealouly puts a woman often in mind of an ill 
thing that Ihe would not otherwife perhaps have 
thought of, and fills her imagination with fuch 
an unlucky idea, as in time grows familiar, 
excites defire, and loles all the lhame and horror 
which might at firft attend it. Nor is it a 
wonder if Ihe who fuflfers wrongfully in a man’s 
opinion of her, and has therefore nothing to 
forfeit in his efteem, relblves to give him realbn 
for his liifpicions, and to enjoy the plealiire of 
the crime, fince Ihe muft undergo the igno- 
miny. Such probably were the confiderations 
that direAed the wile-man in hi| advice to 
hulbands: ‘ Be not jealous over the|wife of thy 
bolbm, and teach her not an evil l^llbn againlt 
thyfelf.®.’ 

And here, among the other torments w'hich 
this pallion produces, we may ufually obferve 


^ Ecclefiallicvis ix. i> 
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that none are greater mourners than jealous men, 
when the perfbn who provoked their jcaloufy, 
is taken from them. Then it is that their love 
breaks out furioufly, and throws off all the mix- 
tures of fufpicion which choked and fmothered 
it before. The beautiful parts of the chara<fler 
rife uppermoft in the jealous hiifband’s memory, 
and upbraid him with the ill ufage of fo divine 
a creature as was once in his poffRion ; whilft 
all<he little impcrfeclions, that were before i'o 
unealy to him, wear off from his remembrance, 
and fhew themlclves no more. 

We may fee by what has been faid, that jea- 
louty takes the deepeft root in men of amorous 
difpolitions ; and of theic we may find three 
kinds who arc mod over-run with it. 

The firft are thofe w'ho are confeious to 
thcmfelves of an infirmity, wdiether it be weak- 
nefs, old age, deformity, ignorance, or the like. 
Thcfe men are fo well acquainted with the 
unamiable part of themfelves, that they have 
not the confidence to think they are really 
beloved ; and are fo diftruftful of their own 
merits, that all fondnefs towards them puts them 
out of countenance, and looks like a jeft upon 
their perfons. They grow fufpicious on their 
firft looking in a glaft, and are ftung w'ith 
jealpufy at me fight of a wrinkle. A handfomc 
fellow immediately alarms them, and every thing 
that looks young, or gay, turns their thoughts 
upon their wives. 

A fecond fort of men, who are moft liable to 
this paftlon, are thofe of cunning, wary, and 
diftruftful tempers. It is a fault very juftly 
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found in hiftories compofed by politicians, that 
they leave nothing to chance or humour, but 
are ftill for deriving every adlion from Ibme plot 
and contrivance, for drawing up a perpetual 
Icheme of caulcs and events, and preferving a 
conRant correfpondcnce between the camp and 
the council-table. And thus it happens in the 
adairs of love with men of too refined a thought. 
They put a conftru<ftion on a look, and find out 
a defign in a fmile ; they give new fenfes and 
fignifications to words and actions j and are ever 
tormenting themfelvcs with fancies of their own 
raifing. They generally a<R in a dilguife them- 
felves, and therefore miftake all outward fliows 
and appearances for hypocrily in others; lb that 
I believe no men fee Icls of the truth and reality 
of things, than thefc great refiners upon inci- 
dents, who arc fo wonderfully fubtle and over- 
wile in their conceptions- 

Now what thele men fancy they know of 
women by refledlion, your lewd and vicious 
men believe they have learned by experience. 
They have feen the poor hulband fo milled by 
tricks and artifices, and in the midil of his 
inquiries lb loll and bewildered in a crooked 
intrigue, that they Rill lulpeR an under-plot in 
every female action ; and efpecially where they 
fee any relemblancc in the behaviour of two 
perlbns, arc apt to fancy it proceeds from the 
fame defign in both. Thefc men therefore 
bear hard upon the lufpefted party, purlue her 
clofe through all her turnings and w'indings, and 
are too well acquainted with the chafe, to be 
flung off by any fallc Reps, or doubles. Pefides, 
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their acquaintance and convcrfation has Iain 
wholly among the vicious part of woman-kind, 
and therefore it is no wonder they ccnfure all 
alike, and look upon the whole fcx as a fpecies 
of impoftors. But if, notwithftanding their 
private experience, they can get over theft pre- 
judices, and entertain a favourable opinion of 
ftme women : yet their own looft dcfires will 
ftir up new fufpicions from another fide, and 
make them believe all men fubjedl to the fame 
inclinations with themftlves. 

Whether theft or other motives arc mofl 
predominant, we learn from the modern hiftories 
of America, as well as from our own experience 
in this part of the world, that jcaloufy is no 
northern paffion, but rages moft in thoft nations 
that lie neareft the influence of the fun. It is 
a misfortune for a woman to be born between 
the tropics ; for there lie the hottefl regions of 
jcaloul}", which as you come northward cools 
all along with the climate, till you fcarce meet 
with any thing like it in the polar circle. Our 
own nation is very temperately fituated in this 
rcfpe<5l ; and if we meet with fbme few difbr- 
dered with the violence of this paflion, they are 
not the proper growth of our country, but arc 
many degrees nearer the fun in their conllitutions 
than in their climate. 

After this frightful account of jealouly, and 
the pcrfbns who are mofl: fubje<fl to it, it will 
be but fair to fhew by what means the paflion 
may be befl allayed, and thoft w'ho arc polfefl'ed 
with it^ftt at eale. Other faults indeed arc not 
under tbc wife's jurifditflion, and fliould, if 
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poffil)lc, cfcape her obfcrvation ; but jealoufy 
calls upon her particularly tor its cure, and de- 
- ferves all her art and application in the^attempt. 
Bcfidcs, Ihe has this for her encouragement, 
that her endeavours will be always plealing, and 
that flic will ftill find the affedlion of her hufi- 
band rifing towards her in proportion as his 
doubts and fnfpicions vanifh ; for, as we have 
leen all along, there is fo great a mixture of love 
and jcalouly as is well worth the Icparating. 
But this fliall be the fubje<fl of another paper. 

L-*. 


N° 171. Saturday, September 15, 1711. 

Crcdiila res amor eji- • • ■ Ovid. Met vii. 826. 

Love is a credulous paflioii. 

Having in my ycflcrday’s paper difeovered 
the nature of jcalouly, and pointed out the 
perfons who are moll lubje6l to it, I mull here 
apply myfelf to my fair correfpondents, who 
delirc to live well with a jealous hulband, and 
to eale his mind of its unjull fulpicions 

^ By Addifcn, dated, as the fignature feems to denote, Lon- 
don.^ 

*■* "ri^c following advertifement refers to this and the pre- 
ceding paper on jcaloufy. 

* 1 VVilliam Crazy, aged threefcore and feven, having for 
fevcral years been affli6\cd with uiicafy doubts, fears, and va- 
pours, occafioned by the youth and beauty of IVlajy my wife, 
aged twenty-hve, do hereby for the benefit of the public, give 
notice, that 1 liave found great relief from two doles, having 
taken lliem two mornings together, with adifli.of chocolate* 
Witneis my hand, &:c.’’ Sped- Yol. vii. N‘’547. See alio 
17S, of tills volume. 
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The firft rule I fliall propofe to be oblervcd 
is, that you never fecm to difllke in another 
■what the jealous man is himfclf guilty of, or 
to admire any thing in which he himlelf does 
not excel. A jealous man is very quick in his 
applications; he knows how to find a double 
edge in an inve<ftive, and to draw a I'atirc on 
hirafelf out of a panegyric on another. He 
does not trouble himlclf to confider the perfon, 
but to diredl the charafter ; and is fecretly 
pleafed or confounded, as he finds more -or Icfs 
of himlelf in it. The commendation of any 
thing in another ftirs up his jcalouly, as it 
fhews you have a value for others belides him- 
fclf ; but the commendation of that, which he 
himfelf wants, inflames him more, as it thews 
that in fomc refpe<fts you prefer others before 
him. Jealouly is admirably deferibed in this 
view by Horace in his ode to Lydia: 

* ^uum tUy Lydiay 'Telephi 

Cervicem rojeantj et cerea 'Telephi 
Laudas braebiay va meum 

Fervens difficili bile tumet Jecur: 

Tunc nec mens mibiy nec color 

Certd Jede manet-, humor et in genas 
Furtim labitury arguens 

l^udm lentis penitus mcccrer ignihus' 

I Od. xiii. I. 

* When Telephus his youthful charms. 

His rofy neck and winding arms. 

With endlefs rapture you recite. 

And in the pleafing name delight; 

My.heart, inflam’d by jealous heats. 

With numberlefs refentments beats ; 
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From my pale cheek the colour flies. 

And all the man within me dies : 

By turns my hidden grief appears 
In rifing fighs and falling tears. 

That (how too well the warm defires. 

The filent, flow, confirming fires, 

"Which on my inmoft vitals prey. 

And melt my very foul away.’ 

The jealous man is not indeed angry if you 
diflikc another: but if you find thofc faults 
which are to be found in his own character, 
you difcover not only your diflike of another, 
but of himfelf. In Riort, he is fb dclirous of 
ingroffing all your love, that he is grieved at 
the want of any charm, which he believes has 
power to raife it: and if he finds by your ccn- 
fures on others, that he is not fb agreeable in 
your opinion as he might be, he naturally con- 
cludes you could love him better if he had other 
qualifications, and that by confcquence your 
affc^fion docs not rife fb high as he thinks it 
ought. If therefore his temper be grave or 
fullen, you mull not be too much plcafcd with 
a jefl, or tranfported with any thing that is gay 
and diverting. If his beauty be none of the 
bell, you mufl be a profefTed admirer of pru- 
dence, or any other quality he is mailer of, or 
at Icafl vain enough to think he is. 

In the next place, you mufl be lure to be free 
and open in your converfation with him, and to 
let in light upon your a6lions, to unravel all 
your defigns, and difcover every fccret, how- 
ever trifling or indifferent. A Jealous hufband 
has a particular averlion to winks and yvhifpcrs. 
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and if he docs not fee to the bottom of every 
thing, will be fure to go beyond it in his fears 
and fufpicions. He will always expedl to be 
your chief confidant, and where he finds himlllf 
kept out of a fecret, will believe there is more 
in it than there fhould be. And here it is of 
great concern, that you preferve the charadcr 
of your fincerity uniform and of a piece; for 
if he once finds a falfc glofs put upon any fingle 
adion, he quickly fulpeils all the reft : his 
working imagination immediately takes a falle 
hint, and runs off with it into ieveral remote 
confequences, till he has proved very ingenious 
in working out his own mifery. 

If both thefc methods fail, the beft way will 
be to let him fee you arc much caft down and 
afflidled for the ill opinion he entertains of you, 
and the difquietudes he himfelf fuft'ers for your 
fake. There are many who take a kind of bar- 
barous pleafure in the jealoufy of thofe who 
love them, that infult over an aching heart, and 
triumph in their charms which arc able to excite 
fo much uneafinels: 

* Ardent i^a licet j tormentis gaudet amantis' 

Juv. Sat. vi. 208. 

‘ Tho’ equal pains her peace of mind deftroy, 

A lover’s torments give her fpiteful joy.’ 

But theft often carry the humour lb far, till 
their affe<fted coldnels and indifference quite kills 
all the fondnels of a lover, and arc then fure to 
meet in fheir turn with all the contempt and 
fcorn tha^ is due to lb inlblent a behaviour. On 
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the contrary, it is very probable a melancholy, 
dejected carriage, the ufual effects of. injured 
innocence* may foften the jealous hufband into 
pity, make him fenfible of the wrong he does 
you, and w'ork out of his mind all thofe fears 
and fufpicions that make you both unhappy. At 
lead it will have this good effeft, that he will 
keep his jealoufy to himlelf, and repine in pri- 
vate, cither becaufe he is fenfible it is a wcaknels, 
and will therefore hide it from your knowledge, 
or becaufe he will be apt to fear Ibme ill effedl 
it may produce in cooling your love towards 
him, or diverting it to another. 

There is ftill another fecret that can never 
fail, if you can once get it believed, and which 
is often pradifed by women of greater cunning 
than virtue. This is to change fidcs for a while 
with the jealous man, and to turn his own 
paffion upon himfelf ; to take fbme occafion of 
growing jealous of him, and to follow' the 
example he himfelf hath let you. This coun- 
terfeited jealoufy will bring him a great deal of 
plcafure, if he thinks it real ; for he knows 
experimentally how much love goes along with 
this paffion, and will befides feel fomething 
like the fatisfadtion of a revenge, in feeing you 
undergo all his own tortures. But thisj indeed, 
is an artifice fo difficult, and at the fame time, 
fo difmgcnuous, that it ought never to be put 
in practice, but by fuch as have Ik ill enough to 
cover the deceit, and innocence to render it 
cxcufable. • 

I ffiall conclude this efiay with the llory of 
Herod and Mariamne, as I have collcdled it 
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out of Jofcplius*; which may fen’^e almoR as 
an example to whatever can be faid on this 
fubjc<3:. 

Mariamnc had all the charms that beauty, 
birth, wdt, and yo'ath could give a woman, and 
Herod all the love that I'uch charms are able to 
raife in a warm and amorous di/pofition. In the 
midft of this his fondnefs for Tvlariamne, he put 
her brother to death, as he did her father not 
many years after. The barbarity of the action 
was reprefented to Mark Antony, v/ho imme- 
diately fummoned Herod into Egypt, to anfwer 
for the crime that w'as there laid to his charge. 

O 

Herod attributed the fummons to Antony’s 
defire of Mariamnc, whom therefore before 
his departure, lie gave into the cuftody of his 
uncle Jofeph, with [private orders to put her to 
death, if any fuch violence was oftcred to him- 
felf. This Jofeph was much delighted w’ith 
Mariamne’s converfation, and endeavoured, with 
all his art and rhetoric, to fet out the excels 
of Herod’s paflion for her; but w'hen he Rill 
found her cold and incredulous, he inconfi- 
deratcly told her, as a certain inftance of lier 
lord’s aRc<5tion, the private orders he had left 
behind him, which plainly lliewed, according 
to Jofeph’s interpretation, that he could neither 
live nor die without her. This barbarous in- 
ftance of a wild unreafonable paffion quite put 
out, for a time, thole little remains of atlc<ilion 
Ihe flill had for her lord. Her thoughts were 


^ Antiquities of the Jews, book xv. chap. fe(St. 6, g. 
chap. 7. fc£t. I, 2, &c. 
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fb wholly taken up with the cruelty of his 
orders, that Ihe could not conlider the kindnels 
that produced them, and therefore reprelented 
him in her imagination, rather under the fright- 
ful idea of a murderer than a lover. Herod 
was at length acquitted and difmifled by Mark 
Antony, when his foul was all in flames for his 
Mariamuc ; but before their meeting, he was 
not a little alarmed at the report he had heard 
of his uncle’s converfation and familiarity with 
her in his ablence. This therefore was the firfl: 
dilcourle he entertained her with, in which flic 
tbund it no ealy matter to quiet his fu/picions. 
But at laft he appeared lb well fatisfied of her 
innocence, that from reproaches and wranglings 
he fell to tears and embraces. Both of them 
wxpt very tenderly at their reconciliation, and 
Herod poured out his whole Ibul to her in the 
warmeft proteftations of love and conftancy; 
when amidfl: all his lighs and languifliings flic 
alked him, whether the private orders he left 
with his uncle Jolcph were an inftance of fuch 
an inflamed aflcdlion. The jealous king was 
immediately rouled at fo uncxpedled a queftion, 
and concluded his uncle mull have been too 
familiar with her, before he would have difeo- 
vered fuch a fecrct. In Ihort, he put his uncle. 
to death, and very difficultly prevailed upon 
himfcif to fpare Mariamnc. 

After this he was forced on a fecond journey 
into yKgypt, when he committed his lady to the 
care of Sohemus, wdth the llime private orders 
he had before given his uncle, if any milchief 
befcl himfelf. In the mean w hile Mariamnc fa 
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won upon Sohcmus by her prclents and obliging 
converfation, that Ihe drew all the lecrct from 
him, with which Herod had entrufted him ; fo 
that after his return, when he flew to her with, 
all the tranfports of joy and love, flie received 
him coldly with flghs and tears, and all the 
marks of indifference and averflon. This recep- 
tion fo ftirred up his indignation, that he had 
certainly llain her with his own hands, had not 
he feared he himfelf fhould have become the 
greatefl: fuftcrer by it. It was not long after 
this, when he had another violent return of love 
upon him: Mariamnc was therefore lent for to 
him, whom he endeavoured to foften and recon- 
cile w'ith all pofliblc conjugal carefles and 
endearments ; but Ihc declined his embraces, 
and anfwercd all his fondnefs w^ith bitter invec- 
tives for the death of her father, and her brother. 
This behaviour lb inccnfcd Herod, that he very 
hardly refrained from flriking her ; when in 
the heat of their cjuarrcl there came in a wit- 
nefs, fuborned by fome of Mariamne’s enemies, 
who accufed her to the king of a defign to 
]>oifbn him. Herod was now prepared to hear 
any thing in her prejudice, and immediately 
ordered her fervant to be flretchcd out upon the 
rack ; wdio in the extremity of his torture con- 
feft, that his miftrefs’s averflon to the king 
arofc from fomething Sohcmus had told her ; 
but as for any defign of poifoning, he utterly 
difowned the leatt knowledge of it. This con- 
fefflon quickly proved fatal to Sohemus, who 
now lay under the fame fufpicions and fcntence 
that .Jefeph had before him, on the like occaflon. 

, Voj,. II C 
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Nor would Herod reft here ; but accuftd her 
with great vehemence of a deiign upon his life, 
and by his authority with the judges had her 
publicly condemned and executed. Herod loon 
after her death grew melancholy and dejefted, 
retiring from the public adminiftration of affairs 
into a folitary foreft, and there abandoning 
himlelf to all the black confidcrations, which 
naturally arife from a paftion made up of love, 
remorfe, pity, and defpair. He ufed to rave for 
his Mariamne, and to call upoii her in his dif- 
tradled fits ; and in all probability would foon 
have followed her, had not his thoughts been 
Icafbnably called off from fb fad an obje6l by 
public ftorms, which at that time very nearly 
threatened him. L/S. 


5 By Addifon, dated, as the fignature is thought to fignify, 
London. Speft. in folio, and editions of 1712 in 8vo. and 
3 2 mo. fo that there could he no good authority for altering 
the fignature, vatioufly, as it has been altered in poftciior 
editions. 

On Jealousy. By Mrs. Johnson, alias Stella^ 

O fliield me from his rage, Celeftial Powers, 

This tyrant that embitters all my liours. 

Ah Love, you’ve poorly play’d the hero’s part. 

You conquer’d, but you can’t defend my hearts 
When firft 1 bent beneath your gentle reign, 

I thought this monfter banifli’d from your train. 

But you wou’d raife him to fupport your throne, 

And now he claims your empire as his own ; 

Or tell me, tyrants, have you both agreed. 

That where one reigns the other fhall fucceed. 

Dr. Df.lan y’s Life of Swift. 
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N" 172. Monday, September 17, 1 7 1 1 . 


Non folkm fclentlci^ qua cjl remota a jujiitia^ calUdhas 
potlijls quam fap 'ientia eji appcllanda ; verum etiam animus 
paratus ad pcyiculumy Ji fua cupiditate, non uiilitate com-- 
munij impellitur^ audacia potius nomen habcat^ quant 
fortitudinis pL A i o apud Tull. 

As knowledge, without juftice, ought to be called cunning, 
rathet than wifdoin; fo a mind prepared to meet danger, 
if excited by its own eagernefs, and not the public good, 
deferves the name of audacity, rather than that of 
fortitude. 

There can be no greater injury to human 
fbciety than that good talents among men fliould 
be held honourable to thofe who arc endowed 
with them without any regard how they are 
applied. The gifts of nature and accom- 
plilhmcnts of art are valuable, but as they arc 
exerted in the interefts of virtue, or governed 
by the rules of honour. We ought to abftra^t 
our minds from the obfervation of an excellence 
in thofe we converfe with, till we have taken 
Ibme notice, or received fome good information 
of the difpofition of their minds; otherwife the 
beauty of their perfbns, or the charms of their 
wit, may make us fond of thofe whom our 
reafon and judgment will tell us we ought to 
abhor. 

When we fufFer ourfelves to be thus carried 
away by mere beauty, or mere wit, Omniamante, 
with all her vice, will bear away as much 
of our-ygood-will as the moft innocent virgin, 

. or difereet matron : and there cannot be a 
• • ^ Ca 
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more abjcdl flaver)’' in this world, than to doaft 
upon what we think we onglit to condemn. 
Yet this muft be onr condition in all the parts 
of life, if w'e fuffer ourfclvcs to approve any 
thing blit what tends to the promotion of wdiat 
is good and honourable. If we w ould take 
true pains w'ith ourfclvcs to confider all things 
by the light of rcalbn and jufticc, though a 
man were in the height of youth and amorous 
inclinations, he would look upoti a coquette 
with the fame contempt, or indifference, as he 
would upon a coxcomb. The wanton carriage 
in a w'oman would difappoint her ot the admi- 
ration which llic aims at ; and the vain drefs, 
or difeourfe of a man, would dcllroy the come- 
.linefs of his ffape, or goodnefs of his under- 
llanding. I fay the goodnefs of his undcr- 
ffanding, for it is no Icfs common to fee men 
of fenfe commence coxcombs, than beautiful 
women become immodeff. When this hap- 
pens in cither, the favour we are naturally 
inclined to givx to the good qualities they have 
from nature, lliould abate in proportion. But 
however juft it is to mcafurc the vakic of men. 
by the application of their talents, and not by 
the eminence of thofe qualities abftrac^led from 
their ufc ; I fay, however juft fuch a way of 
judging is, in all ages as w'cll as this, the con- 
trary ha.s prevailed upon the generality of man- 
kind. How many lewd devices have been 
preferved from one age to another, w'hich had 
pcriflicd as loon as they were made, if painters 
and fculptors had been efteemed as mt3>eh for 
the purpofe, as the execution of their deligns ? 

7 ' 
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Modcft and well-governed imaginations have 
by this means lofc the rcprelentations of ten 
thoufand charming portraitures, filled with 
images of innate truth, generous zeal, coura- 
geous faith, and tender Immanity ; inftead of 
which, fatyrs, furies, and monfters, arc recom- 
mended by thofc arts to a fliamcful eternity. 

The unjuft application of laudable talents is 
tolerated in the general opinion of men, not 
only in fuch cafes as arc here mentioned, but 
ah() in matters which concern ordinary life. If 
a lawyer were to be eftceraed only as he ufes 
his parts in contending for juftice, and were 
immediately defpicalde when he appeared in a 
caufe whicli he could not but know was an 
unjuft one, how honourable would his character 
be ? And how honourable is it in fuch among 
us, who follow the profeiiion no othervvife, than 
as labouring to protetft the injured, to fubduc 
the opprcli'or, to imprifon the carelefs debtor, 
and do right to the j)ainful artificer ? But many 
of this excellent character are overlooked by the 
greater number; who affcil covering a weak 
place in a client’s title, diverting the courfe of 
an inquiry, or finding a Ikilful refuge to palliate 
a fallhood : yet it is ftill called eloquence in the 
latter, though tiius unjuftly employed : but refb- 
lution in an affallin is according to reafon quite 
as laudable as knowledge and wifdom exercifed 
in the defence of an ill caufe. 

Were the intention ftedfaftly confidercd, as 
the meafure of approbation, all falfliood would 
foon out of countenance : and an addrefs in 
, impofi^ upon mankind would be as contemp- 
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tible in one Rate of life as another. A couple 
of courtiers making profeflions of efteem, would 
make the fame figure after breach of promife, 
as two knights of the poll convifted of perjury. 
But converfation is fallen fo low in point of 
morality, that, as they fay in a bargain, * let the 
buyer look to it fo in friendfliip he is the man 
in danger who is moft apt to believe. He is 
the more likely to fuffer in the commerce, who 
begins with the obligation of being the more 
ready to enter into it. 

But thofe men only arc truly great, who place 
their ambition rather in acquiring to themfelves 
the confcience of worthy enterprifes, than in the 
profpe<5l of glory which attends them. Thefc 
exalted fpirits would rather be fecretly the 
authors of events which are fcrviceable to man- 
kind, than, without being fuch, to have the 
public fame of it. Where therefore an eminent 
merit is robbed by artifice or detradlion, it does 
but incrcafe by fuch endeavours of its enemies. 
The impotent pains which arc taken to fully it, 
or diffufe it among a crowd to the injury of a 
fingle perfon, will naturally produce the con- 
trary effe<3; ; the fire will blaze out, and burn 
up all that attempt to fmother, what they cannot 
cxtinguifli. 

There is but one thing neceflary to keep the 
pofl'clTion of true glory, which is, to hear the 
oppofers of it with patience, and preferve the 
virtue by which it was acquired. When a man 
is thoroughly perfuaded that he ought neither 
to admire, wifli for, or purfue any thing but 
what is cxadlly his duty, it is not in tW power 
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of feafbns, perfons or accidents, to diminifh his 
value. He only is a great man who can negle£l 
the applaulc of the multitude, and eryoy him- 
fclf independent of its favour. This is indeed 
an arduous talk ; but it lliould comfort a glorious 
fpirit that it is the higheft ftep to which human 
nature can arrive. Triumph, applaule, accla- 
mation, are dear to the mind of man ; but it is 
flill a more exquilite delight to lay to yourlelf, 
you have done well, than to hear the whole 
human race pronounce you glorious, except you 
yourfelf can join with them in your own reflec- 
tions. A mind thus equal and uniform, may 
be delertcd, by little falliionablc admirers and 
followers, but will ever be had in reverence, 
by fouls like itfolf. The branches of the oak 
endure all the foafons of the year, though its 
leaves fall off in autumn ; and thefe too will be 
rellored with the returning fpring. 


** By Steele. See N” 324, note on fignaturc T ad finem. 

This day is publiflied, I^ucbairi: in a dialogue between 
the late Medley and Examiner. 

Arma virumquc novis JUJientat Fama trophah^ 

Printed for A. Baldwin, in Warwick Jane* 
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— _ Remove fera monjlra^ tueeque 

SaxificGs vultusj quivcunque ra^ ioile ATcdujiU. 

(>VID. Met. V. 216- 

Hence with thofc monftroLis features, and, (> ! fpare 

That Gorgon’s look, and petrifying Hare. P, 

In a late paper I mentioned the projedl of an 
ingenious author for the erecting of fcveral 
handicraft prizes to be contended for by our Bri- 
tirti artifans, and the influence they might have 
towards the improvement of our fcveral manu- 
fadurcs. I have lince that been very much 
furprifed by the following advertifement, which 
I find in the Pofl-Boy of the i j th inftant, and 
again repeated in the Poll-Boy of the 1 5th. 

* On the 9th of October next wall be run 
for upon Colcfliill-hcath, in Warwickfliirc, a 
plate of fix guineas value, three heats, by any 
horfc, mare, or gelding that liath not w'on abov c 
the value of 5I. the winning horfe to be fold for 
loL to carry 10 flonc weight, if 14 hands hi ‘^h; 
if above or under to carry or be allowed wxight* 
for inches, and to be entered Friday the 5th at 
the Swan in Colclhill, before lix in the evening. 
Alfb a plate of lefs value to be run for by afl'es. 
The fame day a gold ring to be grinn’d for 
by men 

> This is the firft of the papers mentioned as an infallible 
cure for the hypochondriac mclanclioly; ihc others arc 
184, 191, ao3, 209, 221, 223, 235, 239, 245, 247, aiid 251. 
Sec Spedl. Vol. Vlf. N" 547. , ' 
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The firft of thefe divcrfions that is to be 
exhibited by the lol. race-horfes, may probably 
have its ufe ; but the two laft, in which the 
affes and men arc concerned, feem to me alto- 
E^ethcr extraordinary and unaccountable. Why 
tlicy fiiould keep running alfes at Colcfliill, or 
how making mouths turns to account in War- 
wlckfliirc, more than in any other parts of Eng- 
1 1, I cannot comprehend. I have looked over 

a,: he Olympic games, and do not find any 
thii'ig in theiu l^kc an afs-racc, or a match at 
grinning. Hovi..v_r it be, I am informed that 
icvcral afles are now kepi in bod} • clothes, and 
fwcated every mornir.g upon the heath ; and 
that all tl'iC country-feilows within ten miles of 
the Swan, grin an hour or two in their glaffe.s 
every morning, in order to tjualify thcmfelvcs 
for the 9th of October. The prize which is 
propofed to be grinned for, has railed fneh an 
ambition among the common people of out- 
grinning one another, that many very dilcerning 
})crlons are afraid it lliould fpoll moll of the 
faces in the county ; and that a W arwicklliirc 
man will be known by his grin, as lloman- 
catholics Imagine a Kcntilli man is by his taih 
The gold ring which is made the prize of 
deformitys is juft the reverie of the golden 
apple that was formerly made the prize of 
beauty, and Ihould carry for its poely the old 
motto inverted : 


* Tietur tetnori' 
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Or, to accommodate it to the capacity of the 
combatants, 

‘ The frightfuirft grinner 
Be the winner.’ 

In the mean while I would advife a Dutch 
painter to be prefent at this great controverfy of 
faces, in order to make a colleftion of the moft 
remarkable grins that lhall be there exhibited. 

I muft not here omit an account which I 
lately received of one of thefe grinning-^matches 
from a gentleman, who, upon reading the above- 
mentioned advertifement, entertained a coffee- 
houfe with the following narrative. Upon the 
taking of Namure*", amidft other public rejoic- 
ings made on that occahon, there was a gold 
ring given by a whig juftice of peace to be 
grinned for. The firft competitor that entered 
the lifts w’as a black fwarthy Frenchman, who 
accidentally pafted that way, and being a man 
naturally of a withered look, and hard features, 
promifed himftlf good fuccefs. He was placed 
upon a table in the great point of view, and 
looking upon the company like Milton’s Death, 

* Grinn’d horribly a ghaftly fmile 

His mufcles were fo drawm together on each 
fulc of his face, that he ftiewcd twenty teeth at 
a grin, and put the .country in fome pain left a 


Namurc was taken from the French, Sept, i, hy 

kin^ William, in the fight of an army of JOOy*^5CO men, 
v- hicli the kinc: of France hat! ient to relieve it. / 

O 
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foreigner fliould carry away the honour of the 
day ; but upon a farther trial they found he was 
inafter only of the merry grin. 

The next that mounted the table was a male- 
content in thofo days, and a great mailer in the 
whole art of grinning, but particularly excelled 
in the angry grin. He did his part lb well, 
that he is faid to have made half a dozen women 
mifearry; but the juftice being apprized by one 
who ftood near him, that the fellow w-ho 
grinned in his face was a Jacobite, and being 
unwilling that a difalfeiled perfon Ihould win 
the gold ring, and be looked upon as the bell 
grinner in the country, he ordered the oaths to 
be tendered unto him upon his quitting the 
table, which the grinner refufing, he was fet 
alide as an unqualified perfon. There were 
feveral other grotclque figures, that prefented 
themlelves, which it would be too tedious to 
deferibe. I mull not however omit a plough- 
man, who lived in the farther part of the 
country, and being very lucky in a pair of long 
lanthorn jaws, wrung his face into fuch an 
hideous grimace, that every feature of it 
appeared under a ditferent dillortion. The 
whole company Hood allonillied at fuch a com- 
plicated grin, and were ready to alfign the prize 
to him, had it not been proved by one of his 
antagonills, that he had pradliled with verjuice 
for fome days before, and had a crab found 
upon him at the very time of grinning ; upon 
which the bell judges of grinning declared it as 
their opj^fon, that he w'as not to be looked upon 
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as a fair grinncr, and therefore ordered him to 
be fet afide as a cheat. 

The prize, it feems, at length fell upon a 
coblcr, Giles Gorgon by name, who produced 
ieveral new grins of his own invention, having 
been uled to cut faces for many years together 
over his laft. At the very firft grin he caft 
every human feature out of his eountenance, at 
the fccond he became the face of a fpout, at the 
third a baboon, at the fourth a head of a bafs- 
viol, and at the fifth a pair of nut-crackers. 
The whole afiembly wondered at his accom- 
pliftiments, and bellowed the ring on him una- 
nimoufly ; but, what he cflcemcd more than all 
the reft, a country wench whom he had wooed 
in vain for above five years before, was fo 
charmed with his grins, and the applaufes 
which he recei\ ed on all fidcs, that file married 
him the week I'ollovving, and to this day wears 
the prize upon her finger, the cobler having 
made ule of it as his wedding ring. 

This paper might perhaps feem very imper- 
tinent, if it grew lerious in the conclufion. I 
would nevcrthclcfs leave it to the confideration 
of thole who are the patrons of this monllrous 
trial of fkill, whether or no they arc not guilty'-, 
in fbme mcafure, of an affront to their fpecics, 
in treating after this manner the ‘ human face 
divine,’ and turning that part of us, w'hich has 
fb great an image impreiled upon it, into the 
image of a monkey ; whether the raifing fuch 
filly competiticais among the ignorant, propofing 
prizes for fuch ufclefs accompliflimcnts^ filling 
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the common people’s heads with fuch fenfelcls 
ambitions, and infpiring them with Inch abfurd 
ideas of Ivipcriority and pre-eminence, has not in 
it foracthing immoral as w'cll as ridiculous *. 

T m 

• 


* The foregoing paper had fuch an that immediately 

on puldilhing it, the propofed grinning-match was laid afide ; 
with fucli refpeft weic the Spefiator’s admonitions received 
In tliofe days, even in a difVant county ; an attention that 
perhaps would not have been paid to them now. 

In the 2d vol. of Original Letters fent to the Speftator^ 
&c. afterwards publiflied in 1725, b’vo. is one from Colef- 
hill to inform him what public deference had been paid to 
]iis opinion (chiefly thro’ the mediation of feme neighbouring 
ladies,) and to beg his dircclions how to difpofe of the griii- 
ning-prize. See O. Letters ut fupra 29, p. 72. and lat. 
N'’ 110, 

TTe following letter of Steele illuflrates the publication 
quoted here, and difeovers how Steele guided himfclf from 
])r.nciplc in publilhing the coinmunicatioiis of his corre- 
fpondents. It is dated York-huildings, March 2, 1723-4, 
and directed to Mr. (.\ Tdllie. — ‘ You have commu.nicated 
your dehgn to print the letters to the Mauler, Spc6lator, &:c. 
not made ufc of in tiiem. 1 Isavc a great deal of hufincfs 
and very ill licalth, and mufl dcllrc you to cxciifc me from 
looking over them : but if take care lluit no pcrlon, or 
family, is olTendcd at any of them, or any thing in them be 
publiihcd contrary to religion and good- manners, you have 
iny leave to do wliat you plcafc with them. 1 wifli you all 
profperity,’ Tdllic puldifned them in 7 \ ols. 8vo. 

1725, witli a dedication to Steele, overflowing witii rcfpccSl 
and gratitude. 

J>y Addifon, dated, as the lignatuie is conceived, froni 
X.ondon. 
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Irlax mcminl ct J'nJira conie}iLUre 7hyrjm, 

ViRG. Eel. vii. 69. 

The whole debate in memory 1 retain, 

When Thyrfis argued warmly, but in vain. P. 

There is fcarce any thing more common 
than animofitics between parties that cannot 
fubfift but by their agreement: this was well 
reprefented in the /edition of the members of 
the human body in the old Roman fable It 
is often the cafe of leflcr confederate Rates 
againft a /uperior power, which are hardly held 
together, though their unanimity is necelTary 
for their common fafety ; and this is always 
the cafe of the landed and trading intereft of 
Great- Britain : the trader is fed by the product 
of the land, and the landed man cannot be 
clothed but by the Ikill of the trader ; and yet 
thoie interefts arc ever jarring. 

We had laft winter an inftance of this at our 
club, in fir Roger de Coverley and fir Andrew 
Freeport, between whom there is generally a 
conflant, though friendly, oppofition of opini- 
ons. It happened that one of the company, in 
an hiftorical difcourle, w’as obferving, that 
Carthaginian faith was a proverbial phrafe to 
intimate breach of leagues. Sir Roger faid it 
could hardly be otherwife : that the Carthagi- 
nians were the greateft traders in the world; and 

^ Livii Hift, Dec. I. Lib. ii. cap. a. 
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as gain is the chief end of fuch a people, they 
never purfuc any other: the means to it are 
never regarded : they w^ill, if it comes eafily, 
get money honeftly ; but if not, they will not 
fcruplc to attain it by fraud, or cozenage : and 
indeed, what is the whole bufinefs of the 
trader’s account, but to over-reach him who 
trufts to his memory ? But were not that 
fo, what can there great and noble be expeded 
from him w'^hofe attention is ever fixed upon 
balancing his books, and w^atching over his 
cxpcnccs ? And at beft, let frugality and parii- 
mony be the virtues of the merchant, how 
much is his puniftual dealing below a gentle- 
man’s charity to the poor, or hoipitality among 
his neighbours? 

Captain Sentry obferved fir Andrew very 
diligent in hearing fir Roger, and had a mind 
to turn the difeourfe, by taking notice in general, 
from the higheft to the loweli parts of human 
fociety, there w^as a tccrct, though unjuft, way 
among men, of indulging the feeds of ill-nature 
and envy, by comparing their own Rate of life 
to that of another, and grudging the approach 
of their neighbour to their own happinels ; and 
on the other fide, he, who is the lefs at his cafe, 
repines at the other, who he thinks has unjuftly 
the advantage over him. Thus the civil and 
military lifts look upon each other with mucli 
ill-nature ; the foldier repines at the courtier’s 
pow'er, and the courtier rallies the fbldier’s 
honour ; or, to come to lower inftances, the 
private men in the horfe and foot of an army, 
the carrr^n and coachmen in the city ftreets. 
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mutvuilly look vi])oii each other wItJi ill-will, 
when they are in competition for quarters, or the 
W’ay, in their rcipcftive motions. 

' It is very well, good captain,’ interrupted 
fir Andrew : ^ you may attempt to turn the 
difeourfe if you think fit; but I muft how'cvcr 
have a word or tw'O with fir Roger, who, 1 fee, 
thinks he has paid me off, and been very fevere 
upon the merchant. I fliall not,’ continued he, 
* at this time remind fir Roger of the great and 
noble monuments of charity and public fpirit, 
which have been erected by merchants fince the 
reformation, but at prefent content myfelf with 
what he" allows us, parfimony and frugality. If 
it were confiftent with the quality of fo ancient 
a baronet as fir Roger, to keep an account, or 
meafure things by the moft infallible way, that 
of numbers, he would prefer our parfimony to 
his hofpitality. If to drink fo many hogflieads 
is to be hofpitable, we do not contend for the 
fame of that virtue ; but it wmuld be worth 
while to confider, whether fo many artificers at 
work ten days together by my appointment, or 
fo many pcafants made merry on fir Roger’s 
charge, are the men more obliged ? I believe 
the families of the artificers will thank me, more 
than the houfliold of the pcafants fliall fir Roger. 
Sir Roger gives to his men, but I place mine 
above the neceffity or obligation of my bounty. 
I am in very little pain for the Roman proverb 
upon the Carthaginian traders ; the Romans 
were their profclfed enemies : I am only forry 
no Carthaginian hiftorics have come to our 
hands: we might have been taught perhaps bi 
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them Ibme proverbs againft the Roman gene- 
rofity, in fighting for, and beftowing other 
people’s goods. But fince fir Roger has taken 
occafion from an old proverb, to be out of 
humour with merchants, it Ibould be no offence 
to offer one not (juite fo old in their defence. 
When a man happens to break in Holland, they 
fay of him that “ he has not kept true accounts.” 
This phrale, perhaps among us, would appear 
a foft or humorous way of fpeaking, but with 
that cxadl nation it bears the higheil reproach. 
For a man to be milfaken in the calculation of 
his expcncc, in his ability to anfwcr future 
demands, or to be impertinently fanguine in. 
putting his credit to too great adventure, are all 
infl:ance.s of as much infamy, as with gayer nations 
to be failing in courage, or common honcfly. 

‘ Numbers arc fo much the meafurc of every 
thing that is valuable, that it is not pollible to 
dcmonflratc the fuccefs ol anv abrion, or the 
prudence of any undertaking, without them. I 
fay this in anfwcr to what fir Roger is pleafed 
to fiiy, “ that little that is tndy noble can be 
expected from one who is ever poring on his 
calli-book, or balancing his accounts.” VV^hen 
1 have my returns from abroad, I can tell to a 
fliilling, by the help of numbers, the profit or 
lofs by my adventure; but I ought alfo to be 
able to fliew that 1 had rcalbn for making it, 
either from my own experience, or that of other 
people, or from a reafonablc j^refumption that 
my returns will be fufiicient to anfwcr my 
expence and hazard ; and this is never t6 be 
done wiCbout the fkill of numbers. For inflance. 
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if I tim to trade to Turkey, I ought beforehand 
to know the demand of our nianufadiurcs there, 
as well as of their filks in England, and the 
cuftomary prices that arc given for both in each 
country. I ought to have a clear knowledge of 
thefc matters beforehand, that I may prefume 
upon fufficient returns to anfwcr the charge of 
the cargo I have fitted out, the freight and 
affurance out and home, the cuftoms to the 
queen, and the Intcrefi: of my own money, and 
befides all thefc cxpcnces a rcafonable profit to 
myfelf. Now what is there of fcandal in this 
Ikill? What has the merchant done, that he 
filiould be fo little in the good graces of fir 
iloger ? He throv/s down no man’s inclol'ures, 
and tramples upon no man’s corn ; he takes 
nothing from the induftrious labourer; he pays 
the poor man for his work; he communicates his 
profit with mankind; by the preparation of his 
cargo, and tlie manxifadlurc of his returns, he 
furniflies employment and fubfillcnce to greater 
numbers than the richel’t nobleman ; and even 
the nobleman is oblii»:ed to him for fiudina: out 
foreign jnarkets i'or the produce of his eftatc, 
and for makinc; a great addition to his rents ; 
and yet it is certain that none of all thefe things 
could be done by him without the exercile of 
ids fkill in numbers. 

‘ This is the (economy of the merchant ; and 
the condutT of the gentleman mufi; be the fame, 
unlefs by feorning to be the llevvard, he refolves 
the Reward fliall be the gentleman. The gen- 
tleman, no more than the merchant, is able, 
without the help of numbers, to account for the 
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fucccfs of any action, or the prudence of any 
adventure. If, for inftance, the chacc is his 
whole adventure, his only returns mull be the 
flag’s horns in the great hall, and the fox’s nolc 
upon the liable door. Withovit doubt fir Roger 
knows the full value of thefe returns; and if 
beforehand he had computed the charges of the 
chace, a gentleman of his difcrction would 
certainly have hanged lap all his dogs; he would 
never have brought back fo many fine horfes to 
the kennel, he would nev^er have gone fo often, 
like a blafl, over fields of corn. If fuch too 
had been the condufl: of all his ancellors, he 
might truly have boallcd at this day, that the 
antiquity of his family had never been fulllcd 
by a trade ; a merchant had never been per- 
mitted with his whole cllatc to purchafe a room 
for his piiflure in the gallery of the Coverlcys,, 
or to claim his defeent from the maid of honour. 
But it is very happy for lir Roger that the mer- 
chant paid fo dear for his ambition. It is the 
misfortune of many other gentlemen to turn out 
of the feats of their ancellors, to make way for 
fuch new mailers as have been more exad; in. 
their accounts than thcmfclvcs; and certainly he 
deferves the eflate a great deal better, who has 
got it by his induflry, than he who has loll it 
by his negligence.’ T 

” By Steele. 

Adv. An admirable Confedl which afluredly cures 
fluttering or ftaminering in cliildren or adults, though never 
fo had, cauflng them to fpeak diftindl and free, without any 
trouble ot* difficulty. It remedies all manner of impediment 
in the fpbech, or diforders of the voice of any kind, pro- 

D 2 
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N" 175. Thurfday, September 20 , 171 r. 


Preximus a ignis dcfcmlitur n^gre, 

Ovid. Rem. Am. v. 625- 

To fave your houfc from neiglibouring fire is Iiarcl. 

1"ate- 

I SHALL this day entertain my readers with 
two or three letters I have received from my 
correfpondents: the lirft difeovers to me a fpe- 
cies of females, which have hitherto efcaped 
my notice, and is as follows : 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I AM a young gentleman of a com- 
petent fortune, and a fufficient taftc of learning, 
to Ipcnd five or fix hours every day very agree- 
ably among ray books. That 1 might have 
nothing to divert me from my ftudies, and to 
avoid the noifes of coaches and chairmen, I 
have taken lodgings in a very narrow ftreet not 
far from Whitehall ; but it is my misfortune to 
be fo pofted, that my lodgings are dire<5i:ly 
oppofite to thofc of a Jezebel. You are to know, 
fir, that a Jezebel (fb called by the neighbour- 
hood from difplaying her pernicious charms at 
her window) appears conllantly drefled at her 

cceding from what caufe foever. Its (lupenclous effedts arc 
quick, infallible, and really wonderful. Price 2S. and 6d. a 
pot, with directions. 

'I'he famous Bavarian Red Liquor, which gives a molt 
delightful Idufhing, &cc. It is nothing of pain^ and not to 
be perceived to be artificial by the ncareft friend, Price 

3 s. 6 d. a bottle with directions. BpeCt. it> folio^ 
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fafli, and has a thoufand little tricks and fool- 
eries to attract the eyes of all the idle young 
fellows in the neighbourhood. I have feen more 
than fix perfons at once from their fcvcral win- 
dows obferving the Jezebel 1 am now complain- 
ing of. I at firft looked on her myfclf with 
the highefl: contempt, could divert myfclf with 
her airs for half an hour, and afterwards take 
up my Plutarch w ith great tranquillity of mind ; 
but was a little vexed to find that in Icfs than a 
month file had confidcrably Rolen upon my 
time, fo that I refolvcd to look at her no more. 
But the Jezebel, w'ho, as I fuppole, might 
think it a diminution to her honour, to have the 
number of her gazers leficncd, rcfolved not to 
part with me fo, and began to play fo many 
new' tricks at her w'indow, that it was impolfiblc 
for me to forbear obferving her. I verily believe 
file put herfelf to the expence of a new w'ax- 
baby on purpofc to plague me; Ihe uled to 
dandle and play with this figure as imperti- 
nently as if it had been a real child : fometimes 
flic would let fall a g;lovc or a pin-cufliion in 
the ftreet, and fliut or open the cafement three 
or four times in a minute. When I had almoll 
weaned myfclf from this, Ihe came in her 
fliift-fleevcs, and drefied at the window. I had 
no way left but to let down my curtains, 
which I fubmitted to, though it confidcrably 
darkened my room, and was pleafed to think 
that I had at lall; got the better of her; but was 
furprifed the next morning to hear her talking 
out of |jer window quite acrols the ftrect, w'ith 
another"' woman that lodges over me : I am 
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fmce informed, that llie made her a vifit, and 
got acquainted with her within three hours 
after the fall of my window-curtains. 

‘ Sir, T am plagued every moment of the 
day, one "way or other, in my own chambers ; 
and the Jezebel has the flitisfa^lion to know, 
that though I am not looking at her, I am 
liftening to her impertinent dialogues, that pals 
over ray head. 1 would immediately change 
ray lodgings, but that I think it might look 
like a plain conieffion, that I am conquered; 
and bclidcs this, 1 am told that moft quarters 
of the town are infefted with thefe creatures. 
If they arc fo, i am lure it is fuch an abufe, 
as a lover of learning and filcnce ought to take 
notice of. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c.’ 

I am afraid, by fbmc lines in this letter, that 
my young ftudent is touched with a diflemper 
which he hardly feems to dream of, and is too 
far gone in it to receive advice. However, I 
fhall animadvert in due time on the abufe 
which he mentions, having myfelf obferved a 
neft of Jezebels near the Temple, who make 
it their diverfion to draw up the eyes of young 
Templars, that at the fame time they may fee 
them ftumble in an unlucky gutter which runs 
under the window. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* I HAVE lately read the conclufion 
of your forty-feventh fpeculation upon butts 
with great pleafurc, and have ever firice been 
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thoroughly perfuadcd that one of thefc gentle-^ 
men is extremely neceffary to enliven conver- 
fation. I had an entertainment laft week upon 
the water for a lady to whom I make my 
addrelTes, with feveral of our friends of both 
fexes. To divert the company in general, and 
to fliew my miftrefs in particular my genius 
for raillery, I took one of the moll celebrated 
butts in town along with me. It is with the 
utmoft fliamc and confulion that I mufl 
acquaint you with the Icqucl of my adventure. 
As loon as wc were got into the boat, 1 played 
a fcntence or two at my butt which I thought 
very fmart, when my ill genius, who I verily 
believe infplrcd him purely for my dcllrinflion, 
fuggelled to him fuch a reply, as got all the 
laughter on his lidc. I was daflicd at fo unex- 
pefted a turn ; which the butt perceiving, 
rcfolvcd not to let me recover myfelf, and 
purfuing his victory, rallied and tolled me in a 
moll unmerciful and barbarous manner until 
we came to Chclfea. I had fomc fmall fuccels 
while we w^crc eating checfecakcs ; but coming 
home, he renewed his attacks with his former 
good-fortune, and equal diverlion to tlie 
whole company. In Ihort, lir, I mull inge- 
nijoully own that I never was fo handled in 
all my life ; and to complete my misfortune, 
I am lince told that the butt, flufhed with his 
late victory, has made a vifit or two to the 
dear object of my wilhes, lb that I am at once 
in danger of loling all my prctenlions to wit, 
and my millrcls into the bargain. This, hr, 
is a true account of my prelent troubles. 
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which you arc the more obliged to afllft me in, 
as you were yourfclf in a great mcafure the 
caufe of them, by recommending to us an 
inftrument, and not inftru(R:ing us at the fame 
time how to play upon it. 

* I have been thinking whether it might not 
be highly convenient, that all butts fhould 
wear an infeription affixed to feme part of 
their bodies, ffiewing on which fide they arc 
to be come at, and that if any of them arc 
perfons of unecjual tempers, there fiiould be 
ibme method taken to inform the world at 
what time it is fafe to attack them, and when 
you had beft to let them alone. But, fubmit- 
ting thefc matters to your more ferious con- 
fidcration, 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c.’ 

I have, indeed, fecn and heard of fcs'eral 
young gentlemen under the fame misfortune 
with my prefent correfpondent. The beft rule 
I can lay down for them to avoid the like cala- 
mities for the future, is thoroughly to conlider, 
not only, whether their companions arc weak, 
but whether themfclves are wits. 

The following letter comes to me from 
Exeter, and being credibly informed that wliat 
it contains is matter of fael, I fliall i>;ivc it mv 
reader as it was font to me : 

* Mr. S P E C 1' A T O U , E xeter, Sept. 7 . 

‘ You were plcafcd in a late fpccu- 
lation to take notice of the inconveniciicc we 
lie under in the country, in not being able to 
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keep pace with the fafliions°. But there is 
another misfortune w'hieh we arc fubjcdl to, and 
is no Icfs grievous than the former, which has 
hitherto cfcaped your obfervation. I mean, 
the having things palmed upon us for London 
fafliions, which were never once heard of there. 

‘ A lady of this place had f)mc time fince 
a box of the ncvvcll ribbands ient down by 
the coach. Whether it was her own malici- 
ous invention, or the wantonnefs of a London 
milliner, I am not able to inform you ; but, 
among the reft, there was one cherry-coloured 
ribband, confining of about half a dozen yards, 
made up in the figure of a fmall head-drefs. 
The aforefaid lady had the aflhrance to affirm, 
amidft a circle of female inquifitors, who were 
prefent at the opening of the box, that this was 
tljc new'cft faffiion w^orn at court. Accordingly 
the next Siinday, W'c had feveral females, who 
came to church vvith their heads dreffed W'holly 
in ribbands, and looked like fo many vieptims 
ready to be facriliced. This is ftlll a reigning 
mode among us. At the fame time we have 
a fet of gentlemen who take the liberty to ajipear 
in all public places without any buttons to tlieir 
coats, which they fupply with feveral little 
filver hafps, though our frcflicll advices from 
I./ondon make no mention of any Rich faihion; 
and we are fomething ffiy of affording matter to 
the button-makers for a Iccond petition. 

" .‘'ce Spefl. N" 1 19. 

In ihe^^tar 1709 the button-makers prefented a petition 
to parliament, t!ie iwiurc anti contents of vvhich may be learnt 
trom at), aft puffed in eor.fcciuencc of it : The ineambie of 
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‘ What I would humbly propofe to the pub- 
lic is, that there may be a Ibcicty erected in 
I/ondon, to conlift of the moft fliilful perfons 
of both fexes, for the infpccSion of modes and 
fafliions ; and that hereafter no perlbn or perfons 
fliall prefume to appear fingularly habited in 
any part of the country, without a teftimonial 
from the aforefaid fbciety, that their drcls is 
anfwerabic to the mode at I vondon. By this 
means, fii', we fliall know a little whereabout 
we are. 

* If you could bring this matter to bear, you 
would very much oblige great numbers of your 
country friends, among the reft. 

Your very humble fervant, 

X'’. Jack Modish.’ 


N'* 176. Friday, September 21, 1711. 


Parvidciy purnUh^ tota merum faL 

LucR.iy. 1155. 

A little preity, witty, charming ftie ! 


There arc in the following letter matters, 
which I, a bachelor, cannot be fuppofed to be 
acquainted w ith : therefore lhall not pretend to 

which fets forth, that ‘ Whereas the maintenance and fubfift- 
cnee of many t ho a funds of men, women, and children, within 
this kingdom of Great-Jiritain, depends upon the making of 
filk, m^jhair, gimp, and thread buttons and button holes with 
the needle, &cc. — And a late unforefeen praflice of making 
and binding button-holes with cloth, ferge, &c. to the utter 
ruin of numerous families, &c.’ See the flatutes paffed in 
ihp 8ih year of queen Anne, 1709. P. 

‘i By Mr. Eullacc Budgell. See Speft. N”555. 
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explain upon it until farther confideration, but 
leave the author of the epiRlc to exprefs his 
condition his own way. 

' Mr. SPECTA'I’OR, 

‘ 1 no not deny but you appear in 
many of your papers to underftand human life 
pretty well ; but there are very many things 
which you cannot poffibly have a true notion of, 
in a lingle life ; thefe arc fuch as refpeft the 
married Rate ; otherwife I cannot account for 
your having overlooked a very good fort of 
people, W'hich are commonly called in fcorn 
“ the Hcn-peckt.” You are to underftand that 
I am one of thofe innocent mortals who fuftcr 
dcrilion under that word, for being governed by 
the beft of wives. It would be w'^orth your 
confideration to enter into the nature of affec- 
tion itfelf, and tell us, according to your philo- 
fophy, why it is that our dears ftiall do wdiat 
they will with us, fliall be fi'oward, ill-natured, 
afluming, fometimes whine, at others rail, then 
fwoon aw'ay, then come to life, have the ul'e of 
fj^iccch to the greateft fluency imaginable, and 
then link away again, and all bccaufe they fear 
we do not love them enough ; that is, the poor 
things love us lb heartily, that they cannot 
think it poflible we lliould be able to love them 
in lb great a degree, which makes them take 
on lb. I fay, lir, a true good-natur’d man, 
whom rakes and libertines call hcn-peckt, fliall 
fall into all thefe different moods with his dear 
life, ancf-Jlt the fame time fee they are wholly 
put on ; and yet not be hard-hearted enough 
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to tell the dear good creature that file is a 
hypocrite. 

‘ This fort of good men is very frequent in 
the populous and wealthy city of London, and 
is the true hcn-pcckt man. The kind creature 
cannot break through his kindnelTes lb far as to 
come to an explanation with the tender foul, 
and therefore goes on to comfort her when 
nothing ails her, to appeafe her when llic is not 
angry, and to give her his calh when he knows 
Ihe does not want it ; rather than be uncafy for 
a w'hole month, w'hich is computed by hard- 
hearted men the Ipace of time which a froward 
woman takes to come to herfelf, if you have 
courage to Rand out. 

‘ There are indeed fevcral other fpecics of 
the hen-pcekt, and in my opinion they arc cer- 
tainly the bell lixbje(6ls the queen has ; and for 
that realbn I take it to be your duty to keep us 
above contempt. 

‘ I do not know whether I make mylelf 
undcrllood in the reprelcntation of a hcn-pcckt 
life, but I fliall take leave to give you an 
account of myfclf, and my own Ipoufc. You 
arc to know that I am reckoned no fool, have 
on fevcral occalions been tried whether I will 
take ill-ufage, and the event has been to my 
advantage ; and yet there is not fuch a Have 
in Turkey as I am to my dear. She has a good 
lliare of w it, and is what you call a very pretty 
agreeable woman. I perfe<Rly doat on her, and 
my alFedlion to her gives me all the anxieties 
imaginable but that of jealouly. 54y being 
thus confident of heij I take, as much as I can 
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judge of my heart, to be the reafon, that what- 
ever Ihc does, though It be never fo much 
againft my inclination, there is ftill left fbme- 
thing in her manner that is amiable. She will 
fometimes look at me with an aflumed grandeur, 
and pretend that I have not had refpec^t enough 
for her opinion in fuch an inftance in company. 
I cannot but fmiie at the pretty anger Ihe is in, 
and then ihe pretends ihc is uied like a child. 
In a word, our great debate is, which has the 
iuperiority in point of underilanding. She is 
eternally forming an argument of debate; to 
which I very indolently anfwer, “ Thou art 
mighty pretty.” To this ihc anfwcrs, “ All 
the world but you think I have as much fenie 
as yourfclf.” I repeat to her, Indeed you 
arc pretty.” Upon this there is no patience; 
ihe will throw down any thing about her, ftamp 
and pull off her head-clothes. “ Fy, my dear,” 
fay 1 ; “ how can a woman of your fenfc fall 
into fuch an intemperate rage ?” This is an 
argument that never fails. “ Indeed, my dear,” 
fays ilie, “ you make me mad ibmetiraes, fo 
you do, with the filly way you have of treating 
me like a pretty idiot.” Well, what have I 
got by putting her in good humour ? Nothing, 
but that I mull convince her of my good opinion 
by my pradtice; and then I am to give her pof- 
feffion of my little ready money, aird, ibr a day 
and a half following, diilike all Ihc dillikes, 
and extol every thing ihc approves. I am fo 
exquiiitely fond of this darling, that I feldom 
fee any my friends, am uneaiy in all compa- 
nies until I fee her again ; and when I come 
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home flic is in the dumps, becaufe flic fays 
flie is furc I came fo foon only becaufc I 
think her handfbmc. I dare not upon this 
occaflon laugh ; but though I am one of the 
warmefl: churchmen in the kingdom, I am 
forced to rail at the times, becaufe fhe is a vio- 
lent Whig. Upon this we talk politics fo long, 
that Ihc is convinced I kifs her for her wifdom. 
It is a common practice with me to alk her fbmc 
queftion concerning the conftitution, which flie 
anfwers me in general out of Harrington’s 
Oceana ^ Then I commend her ftrangc me- 
mory, and her arm is immediately locked in 
mine. While I keep her in this temper Ihc 
plays before me, fbmetimes dancing in the midfl: 
of the room, fometimes linking an air at her 
liiinnet, varying her poUure and her charms in 
fuch a manner that I am in continual pleafure. 
She will play the fool if I allow her to be wife; 
but if flie liilpedls 1 like her for her trifling, flie 
immediately grows grave. 

‘ Thele are the toils in which 1 am taken, 
and 1 carry off my fervitude as w'ell as moflr 
men ; but my application to you is in behalf of 
the hcn-pcckt in general, and I defirc a difler- 
tation from you in defence of us. You have, 
as I am informed, very good authorities in our 
tavour, and hope you w ill not omit the mention 
of the renowned Socrates, and his philolbphic 
relignation to his wife Xantippe. This would 

^ The Commonwealth of Oceana, firll puhliihed in 1656, 
fo). A famous political romance, wherein autlior ex- 

hibits a complete model of tepublican govcrnracKit, and op- 
jjofes it to every other form of civil polity. P. 
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be Ji very good office to the world in gcnei-al, 
for the hen-peekt arc powerful in their quality 
and numbers, not only in cities, but in courts : 
in the latter they are ever the moft obicquious, 
in the former the moft wealthy of all men. 
When you have confidcred wedlock thoroughly, 
you ought to enter into the I’uburbs of matri- 
mony, and give us an account of the thraldom 
of kind keepers, and irrefolute lovers ; the 
keepers who cannot quit their fair ones, though 
they fee their approaching ruin ; the lovers who 
dare not marry, though they know they never 
lliall be happy without the miftrefles whom 
they cannot purchafe on other terms. 

* What will be a great embelliflimcnt to your 
difeourft: will be, that you may find inftances of 
the haughty, the proud, the frolick, the ftub- 
born, who arc each of them in fecret downright 
flaves to their wives, or miftrefles. I mull beg 
of you in the laft place to dwell upon this, that 
the wife and valiant in all ages have been hen- 
peekt ; and that the fturdy tempers who arc not 
llaves to affection, owe that exemption to their 
being inthralled by ambition, avarice, or Ibme 
meaner paffion. I have ten thouland thoulknd 
things more to fay, but my wdfc lees me 
writing, and will, according to cuftom, be con- 
fulted, if I do not feal this immediately. 

Yours, 

T^ Nathaniel Henroost.' 

* By Steele. See N°324 j note on T, ad fincm. 

At Drury-Iane, Saturday, Sept. 33. The Amorous 
Wklov/, ,|K^Wanton Wife. Lovcinore, by Mr.W’^ilks; the 
Wanton Wife, by Mrs. Oldfield; Barnaby Brittle, by Mr. 
^ Sir P. Pride, by Mr. Johnfon ; Cunnin^liain, by 
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N‘’ 177. Saturday, September's, 1711. 


cnim bonus ^ aut face d' gnus 
Arcana^ qualcm Cereris vult cjfe facer dos\ 

Vila alien 't Jihi credat mala Juv. Sat. xv. 140. 

Who can all fenfe of others’ ills efenpe, 

Is but a brute, at beft, in human fliape. 7 ’ate. 

In one of my laft week’s papers ‘ I treated 
of good-nature, as it is the efe:6l of conlli- 
tution ; I fliall now fpcak of it as a moral 
virtue. The firft may make a man cafy in 
himlclf and agreeable to others, but implies no 
merit in him that is poflclTcd of it. A man is no 
more to be praifed upon this aceount, than be- 
caufe he has a regular pulfe, or a good digeftiori. 
Th is good-nature however in the conftitution, 
which Mr. Dryden fomcwdierc calls a ‘ milki- 
nefs of blood,’ is an admirable groundwork for 
the other. In order therefore to try our good- 
nature, whether it arilcs from the body or the 
mind, whether it be founded in the animal or 
rational part of our nature; in a word, whether 
it be fuch as is intitled to any other reward, 
betides that fecret fatisfacTion and contentment 
of mind which is efl'ential to it, and the kinci 
reception it procures us in the world, vve muft 
examine it by the following rules : 

Mr. Mills; Merryman, by Mr. Pinketbman ; CloJpoIe, by 
Mr. Bullock; Jcll'ery, by Mr. Pack; Ij. Pricltv by Mrs. 
Willis; Amorous Widow, by Mrs. Powell; Philadelphia, 
hy Mrs, Porter; ] damans, by Mrs. Bickncll ; Prudence* 
i)y Mrs, Saunders. Spoil, in folio. 
l>cc N-' 1 6g, Vol. Jl. 
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Firft, whether it adls with fteadiriefs and 
uniformity in ficknefs and in health, in prof- 
perity and in adverfity ; if otherwife, it is to be 
looked upon as nothing el/e but art irradiation 
of the mind from ibme new fiipply of fpirits, 
or a more kindly circulation of the'^^ood. Sir 
Francis Bacon mentions a cunning folicitor, 
who would never alk a favour of a great man 
before dinner : but took care to prefer his peti- 
tion at a time when the party petitioned had his 
mind free from care, and his appetites in good 
humour. Such a tranfient temporary good 
nature as this is not that philanthropy, that love 
of mankind, which deferves the title of a moral 
virtue. 

The next way of a man’s bringing his good- 
nature to the teft is, to confider whether it ope- 
rates according to the rules of reafon and doty : 
for, if notwithftanding its general lienevolcnce 
to mankind, it makes no diftinftion between 
its objedls, if it exerts itlelf promifeuoufly 
towards the deferving and undeferving, if it 
relieves a.like the idle and the indigent, if it 
gives itlelf up- to the firft petitioner, and lights 
upon any one rather by accident than choice, it 
may pals for an amiable inftiinft, but muft not 
afiume the name of a moral virtue. 

The third trial of good-nature will be, the 
examining ourfelves, whether or no we arc able 
to exert it to our own difadvantage, and employ 
it on proper objedls, notwithftanding any little 
pain, want, or inconvenience which may arile 
to ourlel\ses from it. In a word, whether we 
are willing to rilk any part of our fortune, our 
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reputation, or health, or cafe, for the benefit of 
mankind. Among all theie expreifions of good- 
nature, I lhall finglc out that which goes under 
the general name of charity, as it confifis in 
relieving the indigent; that being a trial of this 
kind which offers 'itfelf to us almofi: at all times, 
and in every place. 

I fhould propofe it as a rule to every one who 
is provided with any competency of fortune 
more than lufficient for the necelTaries of life, 
to lay afide a certain proportion of his income 
for the ufe of the poor. This I would look 
upon as an offering to Him who has a right to 
the whole, for the ufe of thofe whom, in the 
paffage hereafter mentioned, he has defcribed as 
his own reprefentatives upon earth. At the 
fame time we fiiould manage our charity with 
fuch prudence and caution, that we may not 
hurt our own friends or relations, whilft we are 
doing good to thofc who are ftrangers to us. 

This may poffibly be explained better by an 
example than by a rule. 

Eugenius is a man of an univerlal good- 
nature, and generous beyond the extent of his 
fortune ; but withal fo prudent, in the oecono- 
my of his affairs, that what goes out in charity 
is made up by good management. Eugenius 
has what the world calls two hundred pounds a 
year; but never values himfelf above ninc- 
Icore, as not thinking he has a right to the 
tenth part, which he always appropriates to 
charitable ules. To this firm he frequently 
makes other voluntary additions, inlbqrmch that 
in a good year, for ^ch he accounts" thofe in 
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which he has been able to make greater bounties 
than ordinary, he has given above twice that 
liim to the iickly and indigent. Eugenius 
prefcribes to himfelf many particular days of 
facing and abflinence, in order to increa^ his 
private bank of charity, and lets alide what 
would be the current expences of thole times for 
the ufe of the poor. He often goes afbot where 
his bufinefs calls him, and at the end of his 
walk has given a Ihilling, which in his ordinaiy 
methods of expence would have gone for codch- 
hire, to the firft neceffitous perfon that has fal- 
len in his way. I have known him, when he 
has been going to a play or an opera, divert the 
money w'hich was deligned for that purpole, 
upon an objedl of charity whom he has met 
with in the llrect; and afterwards pafs his 
evening in a colFee-houlc, or at a friend’s lire- 
lide, with much greater latisfadlion to himfelf, 
than he could have received from the moft 
exquilitc' entertainments of the theatre. By 
thele means he is generous w’ithout impovcrilh- 
ing himfelf, and enjoys his ellate by making it 
the property of others. 

There are few men lb cramped in their pri- 
vate alFairs, who may not be charitable after 
this manner, without any difadvantage to them- 
felves, or prejudice to their families. It is but 
Ibmetimes facrificing a diverlion or convenience 
to the poor, and turning the ulual courfe of our 
expences into a better channel. This is, I think, 
not only the moll prudent and convenient, but 
the mofe» meritorious piece of charity, which 
we can put in pra<ftice. By this method, we 
. • E a 
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in feme meafure fliare the neceffities of the 
poor at the fame time tliat we relieve them, and 
make ourfclves not only their patrons, but their 
fcllow-lufferers. 

Sir Thomas Brown, in the laft part of his 
Rcligio Medici, in which he dclcribcs his cha- 
rity in Icvcral heroic inftances, and with a noble 
heat of fentiment, mentions that verfc in the 
proverbs of Solomon, * He that giveth to the 
poor, lendeth to the Lord “ There is more 
rhetoric in that one fcntence, fays he, than in 
a library of fermons; and indeed if thofe Icn- 
tenccs were underftood by the reader, with the 
lame cmphalis as they are delivered by the 
author, we needed not thole volumes of inllruc- 
tion, but might be honett by an epitome'*. 

This palTage in feripture is indeed wonder- 
fully perfualive ; but I think the fame thought 
is carried much farther in the new teftament, 
where our Saviour tells us in a moft pathetic 
manner, that he lhall hereafter regard the cloth- 
ing of the naked, the feeding of the hungry, 
and the viliting of the imprifoned, as offices 
done to himfcjf, and reward them accordingly*. 
Purfuant to thole paffages in holy feripture, I 
have fomewherc met with the epitaph of a 
charitable man, which has very much plealed 
me. I cannot recollcifl the words, but the fenfe 
of it is to this purpolc ; What I fpent I loll ; 

Prov. xix. 17, 

w Brown’s Rel. Media, Part II. Sc-I. 13. f. 1659. 
p. 2g. 'V 

' Matt. XXV. 31 fi'q. 
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what I poflefled is left to others ; what I g^ve 
away remains with me y. . 

Since I am thus inlenfibly engaged in facred 
writ, I cannot forbear making an extra6l of 
levcral paflages which I have always read with 
great delight in the book of Job. It is the 
account which that holy man gives of his beha- 
viour in the days of his profperity, and if confi- 
dered only as a human compolition, is a finer 
pidure of a charitable and good-natured man 
than is to be met with in any other author. 

* Oh that I were as in months paft, as in the 
days when God preferved me : When his candle 
Ihined upon my head, and when by his light I 
walked through darknefs : When the Almighty 
was yet with me ; when my children were 
about me: When I wafhed my fteps with 
butter, and the rock poured out rivers of oil. 

* When the ear heard me, then it blefled me ; 
and when the eye faw me, it gave witneft to 
me. Becaufe I delivered the poor that cried, 
and the fathcrlefs, and him that had none to 


y The epitaph alluded to, is (or was) in St. George’s 
church at Doucaftcr in Yorklhirc, and runs in old Enelilh 
thus : 

‘ How now, who is hcare? That I fpent, that I had : 

1 Robin of Doncaftere That I gave, that I hav e : 

And Margaret iny fearc^ Tliat 1 Idt, that I loll. 

A. D. 1579. 

* Quoth Robeitus Byrks, who in this world did reign three* 
icore years and feven, and yet lived not one.’ 

See Magna Britannia, Vol. VL — 

— In Camden’s Remains may be leen an epitaph fiinilar to 
vhis, p. 510. Ed. 1674. 

' A Yorkfltirc word for mate, or companion. P, 
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help him. The bleffing of him that was ready 
to perifli came upon me, and I cauftd the 
widow’s heart to ling for joy. 1 was eyes to 
the blind, and feet was I to the lame ; I v/as a 
father to the poor, and the caufe which I knew 
not I fcarched out. Did not I weep for him 
that was in trouble ? was not my foul grieved 
for the poor ? Let me be weighed in an even 
balance, that God may know mine integrity. 

If I did delpile the cauie of my raan-lervant or 
of my maid-fervant when they contended with 
me: What then lhall I do when God rilcth 
up } and when he viliteth, what lhall I anfwer * 
him ? Did not he that made me in the womb, 
make him? and did not one falhion us in the 
w omb ? If I have withheld the poor from their 
delire, or have caufed the eyes of the widow 
to iail : Or have eaten my morfel myfclf alone, 
and the fatherlels hath not eaten thereof : If I 
have feen any perilh for want of clothing, or 
any poor without covering : If his loins have 
not blclTcd me, and if he were not warmed 
with the fleece of my Iheep : If I have lifted up 
my hand againfl: the fatherlefs, when I law 
my help in the gate : then let mine arm fall 
from my fliouldcr-bladc, and mine arm be 
broken from the bone. If I have rejoiced 
a*" the dellru6lion of him that hated me, or 
lift up myfelf when evil found him : (Neither 
Imvc I fuiFcrcd my mouth to lin, by wilhing 
a curfe to his foul.) The Rranger did not 
lodge in the llreet; but I opened my doors 
to the traveller. If my land cry ag^nlf me, 
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or that the furrows likcwifc thereof complain ; 
If I have eaten the fruits thereof without 
money, or have caufed the owners thereof to 
lofe their life ; let thiftlcs grow inftead of 
wheat, and cockle inllead of barley * *.’ 

. L”- 


178. Monday, September 24, 1711. 

Comis in uxorem ■ ■ HoR. 2 Ep. ii. 133. 

Civil to his wife. Pope. 

I CANNOT defer taking notice of this letter. 


* Mr. Spectator, 

* I AM but too good a judge of your 
paper of the 15th inftant, which is a mailer- 
piece; I mean that of jcaloufy": but I think 
it utiwortii}' of you to Irxrak of that torture in 
the breaft of a man, and not to mention allb 
the pangs of it in the heart of a woman. You 
have very judicioully, and with the grcatcll 
penetration imaginable, confidcred it as woman 
is the creature of whom the diffidence is raifed; 
but not a word of a man, who is fo unmerciful 
as to move jcaloufy in his wife, and not care 
w'hcthcr flic is fo or not. It is poffible you 
may not believe there arc fuch tyrants in the 

* Job xxix. 2, &c. XXX. 23, xxxi. 6, &c. paJJIm. 

Ily A'tUifon, dated London, as the fjgnature L is fuppofal 
to imply. 

See the firft two papers of this volume. 
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world; but alas, I can tell you of a man who 
is ever out of humour in his wife’s company, 
and the pleafanteft man in the world every 
•where elfe; the greateft floven at home when 
he appears to none but his family, and moft 
exafliy welhdreffed in all other places. Alas, 
fir, is it of courfe, that to deliver one’s felf 
wholly into a man’s power without poffi- 
bility of appeal to any other jurlfdi6f ion but 
his own refle^lions, is fb little an obligation 
to a gentleman, that he can be offended and fall 
into a rage, becaufe my heart fwells tears into 
ray eyes when I fee him in a cloudy mood? 
I pretend to no fuccour, and hope for no 
relief but from himfelf ; and yet he that has 
fcnfe and jufticc in every thing elfe, never 
reflcds, that to come home only to llcep off 
an intemperance, and fpend all the time he is 
there as if it were a punifhmcnt, cannot but give 
the anguifli of a jealous mind. He always 
leaves his home as if he were going to court, 
and returns as if he were entering a jail. I 
could add to this, that from his company and 
his ufual difeourfe, he does not fcruple being 
thought an abandoned man, as to his morals. 
Your ow'n imagination will fay enough to you 
concerning the condition of me his wife ; and 
I w'ifli you would be fb good as to reprefent 
to him, for he is not ill-natured,, and reads 
you much, that the moment I hear the door fhut 
after him, I throw myfelf upon my bed, and 
drown the child he is fo fond of, with my tears, 
arid often frighten it with my cries ; th^ I curfc 
my being; that I run to ray glafs all over 
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bathed in forrows, and help the utterance of 
my inward anguilh by beholding the gufji of 
my own calamities as my tears fall £rorp^ my 
eyes. This looks like an imagined pidure to 
tell you, but indeed this is one of my paliimes. 
Hitherto I have only told you the general 
temper of my mind, but how" fliall I give you 
an account of the diftra^lion of it ? Could 
you but conceive how cruel I am one moment 
in my refentment, and at the enfuing minute, 
when I place him in the condition my anger 
would bring him to, how compaffionate ; it 
would give you fome notion how mil'erable 
I am, and how little I deferve it. When 
I remonftrate with the greateft gentlencfs that 
is poffiblc agaiuft unhandfome appearances, 
and that married perfons are iiuder parti- 
cular rules ; when he is in the beft humour 
to receive this, I am anfwcred only : That 
I expofe my own reputation and fenlc if 
I appear jealous. I wifli, good fir, you would 
take this into ferious confidcration, and admo- 
nifh hufbands and wives, what terms they 
ought to keep towards each other. Your 
thoughts on this important fubje^l will have 
the greateft reward, that which defeends on 
fuch as feel the ibrrows of the afflidled. Give 
me leave to fubferibe myfclf. 

Your unfortunate humble fervant, 

Ceoinda.’ 

I had it in my thoughts, before I received 
the letter of this lady, to confidcr this dreadful 
paflion in the n^.ind of a woman ; and the fraart 
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fhe fecms to feci does not abate the inclination 
I had to recommend to hufbands a more regular 
behaviourj than to give the raoft e^cquifite of 
torments to thofe who love them', nay whofe 
torments would be abated if they did not love 
them. 

It is wonderful to obferve how little is made 
of this inexpreffible injury, and how eafily men 
get into a habit of being leaft agreeable, where 
they are moft obliged to be fo. But this fubjeil 
deferves a diftinift fpeculation, and I lhall 
obferve for a day or two the behaviour of two 
of three happy pairs I am acquainted with, 
before I pretend to make a iyftem of conjugal 
morality. I defign in the firft place to go a 
few miles out of town, and there I know where 
to meet one who pra<Slifes all the parts of a fine 
gentleman in the duty of an huflbahd. When 
he was a bachelor much bufinefs made him 
particularly negligent in his habit; but now 
there is no young lover living fo exaft in the 
care of his perfon. One who afked why he 
was fo long walhing his mo’ath, and fo delicate 
in the choice and wearing of his linen, was 
anfwcred : ‘ Bccaufe there is a ■vvomau of merit 
obliged to receive me kindly, and 1 think it in- 
cumbent upon me to make her inclination go 
along with her duty.’ 

If a man would give himfelf leave to think, 
he would not be fo unrcafonable as to expedl 
debauchery and innocence could live in com- 
merce together ; or hope that flcfli and blood is 
capable of fo ilrfol an alliance, as that a fine 
w^oman mull go on to improve hcrleif till flic 
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is as good and impaffive as an angel, only to 
preferve fidelity to a brute, and a fatyr. The 
lady who defires me for her fake to end one 
of my papers with the following letter, I am 
pcrfuaded, thinks fuch a perlevcrance very 
impradicable. 

* Husband, 

-* Stay more at home. I know 
where you vifited at feven of the clock on 
Thurfday evening. The colonel, whom you 
charged me to fee no more, is in town. 

T\ Martha Housewife.’ 


JN*’ 179. Tucfday, September 25, 17 ii. 


Centuria finiorum agitant expertiajrugis : 

Celji pratereunt aujlera poemata rhamnes. 

Omne tulit punitum qui mlfcuit utile duki^ 

Letlorem deleiiando, pariterque monendo. 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 341. 

Old age is only fond of moral truth, 

I.eQures too grave difguft afpiring youth ; 

But he who blends inllruction with delight, 

Wins every reader, nor in vain (hall write. P. 

I MAY cafi: my readers under two general 
divifions, the mercurial and the faturnine. The 
firft are the gay part of my difciplcs, w'ho 
require fpeculations of wit and humour; the 
others arc thofc of a more fblemn and fibber 
turn, who find no pleafure but in papers of 
morality and found Icufe. The former call 

•• By Steele. See N® 324 ; note on T, ad fmem, 

3 
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(bvery thing that is ferious, ftupid; the latter 
look upon every thing as impertinent that is 
ludicrous. Were I always grave, one half of 
my readers would fall off from me: were I 
always merry, I lliould lofe. the other. I make 
it therefore my endeavour to find out entertain- 
ments of both kinds, and by that means perhaps 
conlult the good of both, more than I fhould 
do, did I always write to the particular tafte of 
either. As they neither of them know what I 
proceed upon, the fprightly reader, who takes 
up my paper in order to be diverted, very 
often finds himfelf engaged unawares in a 
ferious and profitable courfc of thinking ; as 
on the contrary, the thoughtful man, who 
perhaps may hope tp find fomething folid, and 
full of deep reflexion, is very often infenfibly 
betrayed into a fit of mirth. In a word, the 
reader fits down to my entertainment without 
knowing his bill of fare, and has therefore at 
leafi: the plcafure of hoping tlierc may be a difh 
to his palate. 

I mull confefs, were I left to myfclf, I fliould 
rather aim at inflru^ling than diverting ; but if 
we will be ufeful to the world, we niuft take 
it as we find it. Authors of profclfed feverity 
difeourage the loofer part of mankind from 
having any thing to do with their writings. A 
man mull have virtue in him, before he will 
enter upon the reading of a Seneca or an Epic- 
tetus. The very title of a moral treatife has 
fomething in it auflerc and Ihocking to the 
carelefs and inconfideratc. 
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For this reafbn feveral unthinking perfons 
fall in my way, who would give no attention 
to lectures delivered with a religious ferioufneis 
or a philofophic gravity. They are infnared 
into fentiments of wifdom and virtue when they 
do not think of it ; and if by that means they 
arrive only at fuch a degree of confideration as 
may dilpofe them to liften to more ftudied and 
elaborate difeourfes, I lhall not think my Ipecu- 
lations ulelefs. I might likewifc obferve, that 
the gloominefs in which tbmetimes the minds 
of the beft men are involved, very often ftands 
in need of fuch little incitements to mirth and 
laughter, as are apt to difperle melancholy, and 
put our faculties in good humour. To which 
forae will add, that the Britilh climate, more 
than any other, makes entertainments of this 
nature in a manner ncccflary. 

If what I have here faid does not recommend, 
it w'ill at leaft excufe the variety of my fpecu- 
lations. I would not willingly laugh but in 
order to inftruit, or if I fometimes fail in this 
point, when my mirth ceafes to be inllrudlivc, 
it fliall never ceale to be innocent. A fcrupulous 
condudt in this particular has, perhaps more 
merit in it than the generality of readers ima- 
gine; did they know how many thoughts occur 
in a point of humour, which a dilcreet autlior 
in modefty fupprefl'cs ; how many ftrokes of 
raillery prefent themfelves, which could not 
fail to pleafe the ordinary tafte of mankind, but 
arc Rifled in their birth by rcafon of fome remote 
tendency which they carry in them to corrupt 
the minds of thofe who read them ; did they 
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know how many glances of ill-nature arc 
induftrioufly avoided for fear of doing injury to 
the reputation of another, they would be apt 
to think kindly of thofe writers who endeavour 
to make thcmfelves diverting, without being 
immoral. One may apply to thefe authors that 
pafTage in Waller ; 

* Poets lofe half the praife they would have got. 

Were it but known what they difcreetly blot,* 

As nothing is more cafy than to be a wit, with 
all the above-mentioned liberties, it requires 
fbme genius and invention to appear liich with- 
out them. 

What I have here faid is not only in regard to 
the public, but with an eye to my particular 
correfpondent, who has fent me the following 
letter, which I have caftrated in fome places 
upon tlicfe confiderations : 

* Sir, 

^ Having lately feen your difeourfe 
upon a match of grinning®, I cannot forbear 
giving you an account of a whiftling match, 
which, with many others, I vras entertained 
with about three years fince at the Bath, The 
prize was a guinea, to be conferred upon the 
ableft Whilller, that is, on him who could 
whittle cleaiett, and go through his tune with- 
out laughing, to which at the fame time he was 
provoked by the antick pottures of a merry- 

* N'' 173. C\Ji un de ceux qu'on f^a pas juge a propos dfi 
tradnhe. F. Spc£l. t. ii. p. 318, dife 1 , 
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andrew, who was to Rand upon the Rage, and 
play his txicks in the eye of the performer. 
There were three competitors for the ring. 
The firR was a ploughman of a very promifing 
aipe^ ; his features were Ready, and his mufolcs 
compofed in fo inflexible Rupidity, that upon 
his firR appearance every one gave the guinea 
for loR. The pickled herring hoWever found 
the way to lhake him ; for upon his whiRling 
a country jig, this unlucky wag’ danced to it 
with fuch variety of diRortions and grimaces, 
that the countrymen could not forbear fmiling 
upon him, and by that means Ipoiled his whiRle, 
and loR the prize, 

‘ The next that mounted the Rage was an 
under-citizen of the Bath, a perfon remarkable 
among the inferior people of that place for his 
great wifdom, and his broad band ^ He con- 
tradlcd his mouth with much gravity, and, 
that he might difpofc his mind to be more 
lerious than ordinary, began the tune of The 
Children in the Wood. He went through part 
of it with good fuceefs, when on a fudden the 
w'it at his elbow, who had appeared wonderfully 
grave and attentive for fome time, gave him a 
touch upon the left fliouldcr, and Rajccd him in 
the face with fo bewitching a grin, that the 
whiRler relaxed his fibres into a kind of limpet, 
and at length burR out into an open laugh. 
The third who entered the liRs was a footman, 
vvho, in defiance of the merry-andrew, and all 
his arts, whiRled a Scotch tune, and an Italian 


^ In 1707. 
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Ibnata, with fo fettled a countenance that he 
bore away the prize, to the great admiration of 
fome hundreds of perfbns, who, as well as 
myfelf, were prefent at this trial of ikill. 
Now, fir, I humbly conceive, whatever you 
have determined of the grinners^, the whiftlers 
ought to be encouraged, not only as their art is 
pra<flifcd without dillortion, but as it improves 
country mufic, promotes gravity, and teaches 
ordinary people to keep their countenances, if 
they fee any thing ridiculous in their betters; 
befides that it feems an entertainment very par- 
ticularly adapted to the Bath, as it is ufual for a 
rider to whiftle to his horfe when he would 
make his waters pafs. 

I am. Sir, &c.’ 


POSTSCRIPT. 

* After having difpatchcd thefe two impor- 
tant points of grinning and whittling, I hope 
you will oblige the world with fbme rcfle<Sions 
upon yawning, as I have feen it pradlifed on a 
twelfth night among other Chriftmas gambols 
at the houfe of a very worthy gentleman, who 
always entertains his tenants at that time of the 
year. They yawn for a Chefhire cheefe, and 
begin about midnight, when the whole com- 
pany is difpofed to be drowly. He that yawns 
widett, and at the fame time fo naturally as to 
produce the mott yawns among the fpeettators, 
carries home the cheefe. If you handle this 
fiilycd as ) ou ought, I quettion not but your 


K See Spedt. N* 173. 
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paper will let half the kingdom a yawning, 
though I dare promile you it will never make 
any body fall afleep.’ L 


N° i 8 o. Wcdnefday, September 36 , lyii. 


Dellrant Reges^ fU^iuntur Ach 'tvi. 

Hor. 1 Ep. ii. 14. 

The monarch’s folly makes the people rue. P. 

The following letter has lb much weight and 
good fenfe, that I cannot forbear inlerting it, 
though it relates to a hardened linner, whom I have 
very little hopes of reforming, viz. Lewis XIV. 
of France. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* Amidst the variety of fubje<5ls of 
which you have treated, I coiild wilh it had 
fallen in your way, to expole the vanity of 
conquells. This thought would naturally lead 
one to the French king, who has been generally 
efteemed the greatelt conqueror of our age, till 
her majefty’s armies had torn from him fo many 
of his countries, and deprived him of the fruit 
of all his former vidlories. For my own part, 
if I were to draw his picture, I lliould be for 
taking him no lower than to the peace of 
Ryfwick *, juft at the end of his triumphs, and 

By Addifon, dated, it feems, London. See N''335, note 
on fignature L, ad finem, 

* Signed Sept. 30, N. S. 16969 at the palace of Ryfwick, 
Ctuate midway between Delft and the Hague. This was a 
VoL.llI. F 
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before his reverfe of fortune : and even then 
I Ihould not forbear thinking his ambition had 
been vain, and unprofitable to himfelf and his 
people. 

‘ As for himfelf, it is certain he can have 
gained nothing by his conquefts, if they have 
not rendered him maflicr of more fubjefts, more 
riches, or greater power. What I lhall be able 
to offer upon thefc heads, I refolve to fubmit to 
your confideration. 

* To begin then with his increafe of fulyedls. 
From the time he came of age, and has been 
a manager for himfelf, all the people he had 
acquired were fuch only as he had reduced by 
his wars, and were left in his polfeffion by the 
peace ; he had conquered not above one third 
part of Flanders, and confequcntly no more 
than one third part of the inhabitants of that 
province. 

‘ About one hundred years ago the houfes in 
that country were all numbered, and by a juft 
computation the inhabitants of all forts could 
not then exceed 750,000 fouls. And if any 
man will confider the defolation by almoft per- 
petual wars, the numerous armies that have 
lived almoft ever fince at diftretion upon the 
people, and how much of their commerce has 
removed for more ftcurity to other places, he 
will have little rcafon to imagine that their, 
numbers have fince increafed ; and therefore 
with one third part of that province, that prince 

peace with France, on the parts of Spain, England, Holland, 
and the Empire, &c. 
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can have gained no more than one third part 
of the inhabitants, or 250,000 new fubjetts, 
even though it fhould be fuppofed they were 
all contented to live ftill in their native coun- 
try, and transfer their allegiance to a new 
maftcr. 

‘ The fertility of this province, its convenient 
lituation for trade and commerce, its capacity 
for furnifliing employment and fubliftcnce to 
great numbers, and the vaft armies that have 
been maintained here, make it credible that the 
remaining two thirds of Flanders are equal to 
all his other conquefts; and confoquently by all, 
he cannot have gained more that 750,000 new 
fubje<fts, men, women, and children, elpecially 
if a dedudion lliall be made of fuch as have 
retired from the conqueror, to live under their 
old matters. 

‘ It is time now to fet his lofs againft his 
profit, and to fhew for the new fubjefts he had 
acquired, how many old ones he had lott in 
the acquifition. I think that in his wars he has 
feldom brought lefs into the field in all places 
than two hundred thoufand fighting men, be- 
fides what have been left in garrifons ; and I 
think the common computation is, that of an 
army, at the end of a campaign, without fieges 
or battles, fcarce four fifths can be muttered of 
thofe that came into the field at the beginning 
of the year. His wars at feveral times until the 
laft peace have held about 20 years ; and if 
40,000 yearly loft, or a fifth part of his armies, 
arc to be multiplied by 20, he cannot have loft 
lefs than 800,000 of his old fubjedls, and all 

Fa 
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able-bodied men ; a greater number than the new 
fubjeifls he had acquired. 

‘ But this lofs is not all. Providence leems 
to have equally divided the whole mafs of 
mankind into different fexes, that every woman 
may have her hufband, and tiiat both may 
equally contribute to the continuance of the 
Ipecies. It follows then, that for all the men 
that have been loll, as many women mult have 
lived lingle, and it were but charity to believe, 
they have not done all the fervice they were 
capable of doing in their generation. In lb 
long a courfe of years great part of them mull 
have died, and all the rell mull go off at lall, 
w'ithout leaving any reprefentatives behind. 
By this account he mull have loll not only 
800,000 fubjecls, but double that number, and 
all the incrcafe that was reafonably to be ex- 
pected from it. 

‘ It is faid in the lall war there was a famine 
iri his kingdom, which fwept away two mil- 
lions of his people. This is hardly credible. 
If the lofs was only of one fifth part of that 
fum, it w-as very great. But it is no wonder 
there Ihoiild be famine, where fo much of the 
people’s fubllance is taken away for the king’s 
ufe, that they have not fufficient left to pro- 
vide againll accidents ; w'here lb many of the 
men are taken from the plough to lerve the 
king in Ins wars, and a great part of the tillage 
is left to the w eaker hands of lb many women 
and children. Whatever was the lofs, it mull 
undoubtedly be placed to the account of his 
ambition. 
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‘ And fo muft alfb the deftru<^tion or banifh- 
ment of 3 or 400,000 of his reformed fubjefls ; 
he could have no other reafbns for valuing 
thofc lives fo very cheap but only to recom- 
mend himftlf to the bigotry of the Spanilh 
nation. 

‘ How fliould there be induftry in a country 
where all property is precarious ? What fubjeit 
will fow his land, that his prince may reap the 
whole harveft ? Parfimony and frugality muft 
be ftrangers to fuch a people ; for will any man 
fave to-day, what he has reafon to fear will be 
taken from him to-morrow ? And where is the 
encouragement for marrying? Will any man 
think of railing children, without any alTurance 
of clothing for their backs, or fo much as food 
for their bellies ? And thus by his fatal ambi- 
tion, he muft have leffcned the number of his 
fubje<fts not only by flaughter and deftruftion, 
but by preventing their very births, he has done 
as much as was poffible towards dcftroying pof- 
terity itftlf. 

* Is this then the great, the invincible Lewis? 
This the immortal man, the Tout-puijfant, or 
the Almighty, as his flatterers have called him ? 
Is this the man that is fo celebrated for his 
conquefts ? For every fubjefl he has acquired, 
has he not loft three that were his inheritance ? 
Are not his troops fewer, and thofe neither fo 
well fed, or clothed, or paid, as they were 
formerly, though he has now fo much greater 
caufe to exert himfelf? And what can be the 
-reafon of all this, but that his revenue is a 
great deal lefs, his fubjeds are either poorer. 
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or not lb many to be plundered by conftant 
taxes for his ufc ! 

* It is well for him he had found out a way 
to Real a kingdom ; if he had gone on con- 
quering as he did before, his ruin had been 
long fince finifhed. This brings to my mind a 
faying of king Pyrrhus, after he had a lecond 
time beat the Romans in a pitched battle, and 
was complimented by his generals ; “ Yes,” 
fays he, “ fuch another vidlory and I am quite 
undone.” And lince I have mentioned Pyrrhus, 
I will end with a very good, though known 
ftory of this ambitious madman. When he 
had fliewn the utmoft fondnels for his expedi- 
tion againft the Romans, Cyncas his chief mi- 
nifter alked him what he propofed to himfelf 
by this war? Why,” fays Pyrrhus, “ to 
conquer the Romans, and reduce all Italy to 
my obedience.” What then ?” lays Cyneas. 
** To pafs over into Sicily,” fays Pyrrhus, 
** and then all the Sicilians muft be our fub- 
jc^ts.” “ And wdiat does your majefty intend 
next ?” “ Why truly,” lays the king, “ to 

conquer Carthage, and make myfclf mailer 
of all Africa.” “ And what, lir,” fays the 
minillcr, “ is to be the end of all your ex- 
peditions ?” “ Why then,” fays the king, 
“ for the reft of our lives we will lit down 
to good wine.” “ How, lir,” replied Cyneas, 

to better than we have now before us? 

Thn kingdom of Spain, feized by Louis XIV. in 1701, 
for liis grancll'on, as left him by the will of Charles II. wliich 
the enemies of France looked upon as forged, or made when 
Charles was non cort^os. 
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Have we not already as much as we can 
drink ?” 

* Riot and excefs are not the becoming cha- 
racters of princes ; but if Pyrrhus and Lewis 
had debauched like Vitellius, they had been lefs 
hurtful to their people. 

Your humble Servant, 

T". Philarithmus 

At Drury-lanct on Weclnefday, Sept. 26, The 
Recruiting Officer. Captain Plume, Mr. Wilks; Serj. Kite, 
Mr. Eftcourt; Capt. Brazen, Mr. Cibber; J. Ballance, Mr. 
Keene; Mr. Worthy, Mr. Mills; Bullock, Mr. Bullock; 
C. Pennain, Mr. Norris; T. Appletree, Mr. Bullock, jun. 
Sylvia, Mrs. Oldfield ; Melinda, Mrs. Rogers; and llofe, 
Mrs. Bicknell. Speil. in folio. See Tat. N° 20, 8vo. note 
on the Recruiting Officer. 


N^iSi. Thurfday, September 37, 1711. 


His lacrymis vitam damns, et miferefeimus ultra. 

ViRG. En. ii. 145. 

Mov’d by tliefc tears, we pity and protefl. 

I AM more plcafed with a letter that is filled 
with touches of nature than of wit. The 
following one is of this kind : 

' Sir, 

* Among all the diftrefles which 
happen in families, I do not remember that 
you have touched upon the marriage of children 

* This letter was written by Mr. Henry Marty n. See SpeiSt. 
N'’555, and note; and Guard. N®52. 

By Steele, tranferibed. See N“ 324, note on T, adjinem. 
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without the confent of their parents. I am 
one of thele unfortunate pcrfons. I was 
about fifteen when I took tlw; liberty to choofo 
for myfelf; and have ever fince languiflied 
under the dilpleafure of an inexorable father, 
who, though he fees me happy in the beft of 
hufbands, and blelTcd with very fine children, 
can never be prevailed upon to forgive me. 
He was fo kind to me before this unhappy 
accident, that indeed it makes my breach of 
duty, in fome meafure, inexcufable; and at 
the fame time creates in me fuch a tendernels 
towards him, that I love him above all things, 
and would die to be reconciled to him. I 
have thrown myfolf at his feet, and befought 
him with tears to pardon me but he always 
pulhes me away, and fpurns me from him. 
i have written feveral letters to him, but he 
will neither open, nor receive them. About 
two years ago I fent my little boy to him, 
drefl'ed in a new apparel ; but the child 
returned to me crying, becaufo he faid his 
grandfather would not fee him, and had 
ordered him to be put out of his houfo. My 
mother is won over to my fide, but dares not 
mention me to my father, for fear of provoking 
him. About a month ago he lay fick upon 
his bed, and in great danger of his life : I was 
pierced to the heart at the news, and could 
not forbear going to inquire after his health. 
My mother took this opportunity of fpeaking 
in my behalf ; flie told him with abundance 
of tears, that I was come to fee him, that I 
could not fpeak to her for weeping, and that I 
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iliould certainly break my heart if he rcfufcd 
at that time to give me his blcffing, and be 
reconciled to me. He was fo far from relent- 
ing towards me, that he bid her fpcak no more 
of me, unleis file had a mind to difturb him in 
his laft moments ; for, fir, you muft know that 
he has the reputation of an honeft and religious 
man, which makes my misfortune lb mvich the 
greater. God be thanked he is fmee recovered : 
but his fevere ufage has given me fuch a blow, 
that 1 fliall foon fink under it, unlcfs I may be 
relieved by any impreffions which the reading 
of this in your paper may make upon him. 

I am, &c.’ 

Of all hardneffes of heart there is none lb 
inexcufable as that of parents towards their 
children. An obflinate, inflexible, unforgiving 
temper is odious upon all occafions ; but here it 
is unnatural. The love, tendernefs, and com- 
paflion, which are apt to arlfc in us towards 
thofe who depend upon us, is that by which 
the whole world of life is upheld. The Su- 
preme Being, by the tranfeendent excellency 
and goodnefs of his nature, extends his mercy 
towards all his works; and bccaufe his crea- 
tures have not fuch a fjaontaneous benevolence, 
and companion towards thofe who are under 
their care and protedlion, he has implanted in 
them an infl:in<5l, that fiipplies the place of this 
inherent goodnefs. I have il lullrated this kind 
of inllin<R in former papers ", and have Ihcwn 


Spc«Sl. N® ISO, ami isi. 
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how It runs through all the fpecics of brute 
creatures, as indeed the whole animal creation, 
fubfifts by it. 

This inftind: in man is more general and un- 
circumferibed than in brutes, as being enlarged 
by the dictates of reafon and duty. For if we 
conlider ourlclves attentively, we fliall find that 
we are not only inclined to love thofc who 
defeend from us, but that w'e bear a kind of 
or natural affeAion, to every thing which 
relies upon us for its good and prefervation. 
Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, 
and a greater incitement to tendernefs and pity, 
than any other motive whatfoever. 

The man therefore who, notwithftanding any 
paflion or refentment, can overcome this power- 
ful inftinift, and extinguilh natural affedtion, 
debafes his mind even below brutality, fruf- 
trates, as much as in him lies, the great defign 
of Providence, and llrikcs out of his nature, one 
of the moft divine principles that is planted 
in it. 

Among innumerable arguments which might 
be brought againft fuch an unreafonable pro- 
ceeding, I fhall only infift on one. We make 
it the condition of our forgivenefs that we for- 
give others. In our very prayers we defire no 
more than to be treated by this kind of retalia- 
tion. The cale therefore before us feems to be 
w hat they call a ‘ cafe in point the relation 
between the child and father, being what comes 
neareft to that between a creature and its Creator. 
If the lather is inexorable to the child who has 
offended, let the offence be of never fo high a 
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nature, how will he addrels himlelf to the 
Supreme Being, under the tender appellation of 
a Father, and defire of him fuch a forgivenefs 
as he himfelf refules to grant ? 

To this I might add many other religious, as 
well as many prudential confi derations ; but if 
the laft mentioned motive does not prevail, I 
defpair of fucceeding by any other, and fliall 
therefore conclude my paper with a very remark- 
able ftory, which is recorded in an old chronicle 
publiflred by Frehcr, among the writers of the 
German hi ftory 

Eginhart, who was fecretary to Charles the 
Great, became exceeding popular by his beha- 
viour in that poft. His great abilities gained 
him the favour of his mafter, and the efteem of 
the whole court. Imma, the daughter of the 
emperor, was lb pleafed with his perfon and 
converfation, that flie fell in love with him*’. 
As Ihe was one of the greateft beauties of the 
age, Eginhart anfwered her wdth a more than 
equal return of paflion. They ftifled their 
flames for fome time, under apprehenlion of the 
fatal confcqucnccs that might enfuc. Eginhart 
at length rcfolving to hazard all, rather than 
live deprived of one whom his heart was fo 

Marquard Freher was a celebrated lawyer of the j6th 
centurvj who obliged the world with many curious and learned 
works, and among the reft with Rerum Germanicarum Scrip- 
tores .... a CaroloMagno ad Fredcricum 111 . 3 tom. 1600, 
&cc^ In this work he has inferted an old monaltic chronicle^ 
which contains the following tale. — Vid. tom. i. Chronicon 
.Laurifliamcnfis Ccenobii : fub anno 805. 

P This lady had been betrothed to the Grecian emperor 
(Regi Graeccrum defponfata. Freher). P, 
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much fct upon, conveyed himfelf one night 
into the priiicefs’s apartment, and knocking 
gently at the door, was admitted as a perfon who 
had fbmething to communicate to her from the 
emperor. He was with her in private mod part 
of the night; but upon his preparing to go away 
about break of day, he obferved that there had 
fallen a great fnow during his day with the 
princefs. This very much perplexed him, led 
the prints of his feet in the fnow might make 
difeoveries to the king, w’ho often ufed to vifit 
his daughter in the morning. He acquainted 
the princefs Imma with his fears; who, after 
Ibme conlultations upon the matter, prevailed 
upon him to let her carry him through the fnow 
upon her own Ihouldcrs. It happened, that the 
emperor not being able to deep, was at that time 
up and walking in his chamber, when upon 
looking through the window he perceived his 
daughter tottering uiider her burden, and carry- 
ing his fird minidcr acrols the fnow ; which 
Ihe had no fooncr done, but die returned again 
with the utmod fpced to her own apartment. 
The emperor was extremely troubled and ado- 
nidied at this accident ; but relblved to fpeak 
nothing of it until a proper opportunity. In the 
mean time, Eglnhart knowing that what he had 
done could not be long a fecret, determined to 
retire from court; and in order to it begged 
the emperor that he would be pleafed to dlfmifs 
him, pretending a kind of difeontent at his not 
having been rewarded for his long fcrviccs. 
The emperor would not give a direft anfwer to 
his petition, but told him he would think of 
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it, and appointed a certain day when he w'ould 
let him know his pleafure. He then called 
together the moll faithful of his counfellors, and 
acquainting them with his fccretary’s crime, 
alked them their advice in fo delicate an affair. 
They moft of them gave their opinion, that the 
perfbn could not be too feverely puniflied, w'ho 
had thus diflionoured his mailer. Upon the 
whole debate, the emperor declared it was his 
opinion, that Eginhart’s punifhment would 
rather increafe than diminifli the lhame of his 
family, and that therefore he thought it the 
moft advifable to wear out the memory of the 
fa^l, by marrying him to his daughter. Accord- 
ingly Eginhart was called in, and acquainted 
by the emperor, that he fliould no longer have 
any pretence of complaining his fervices w'cre 
not rewarded, for that the princefs Imma ihould 
be given him in marriage, with a dower fuitable 
to her quality ; which was foon after performed 
accordingly **. L 

^ Bayle, who lias irifertetl the foregoing ftory in his 
tlidlionary [art, Eginhart], whence perhaps Addifon had it, 
thinks that with a little etnbellifhment it might be made one 
of the pleafanteft tales in the world, particularly in the hands 
of fuch a writer as La Fontaine. The frontlfpiece might 
afford a (Iriking parallel between the efl'c(Els of love, and the 
cflFe£ls of piety, between yEncas loaded with his father, and 
Imma bending under her gallant. The good emperor behold- 
ing her at a diftance (as he was flar-gazing) would not he the 
Icaft interefting figure in the piece; efpccialJy if the engraver 
did but enter into the refledlion of a careful father on fuch an 
occafion. 

By Addifon, dated, it feems, from London. See Spe£t. 
N" 335, note oil Cgnature L, Jinem. 

t 4 -t At the d. of MarlborouglFs Head in Fleet-llreel, is 
now to be feen, A new invented Machine compofed of live 
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]Si° 183. Friday, September 28, 17x1. 


Plus aloes quam mcUis Babct Juv. Sat. vi. i8o. 

The bitter overbalances the fweet. 

As all parts of human life come under my 
obfcrvation, my reader mult not make unchari- 
table inferences from my fpeaking knowingly 
of that fort of crime which is at prelcnt treated 
of. He will, 1 hope, fuppofc I know it only 
from the letters of correfpondents, two of which 
you lliall have as follow: 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* It is wonderful to me that among 
the many enormities which you have treated of, 
you have not mentioned that of wenching, and 
particularly the enfnaring part. I mean that it 
is a thing very fit for your pen, to expofe the 
villany of the practice of deluding women. 
You are to know, fir, that I myfclf am a 
woman who have been one of the unhappy that 
have fallen into this misfortune, and that by 


curious pictures, with moving figures, reprefenting the hillory 
of l}ie heathen gods, which move as arllhcially as if Jiving. 
In all near one hundred figures, hefides (Ifips, beafls, fifti, fow^, 
and other cmbcllilhmeiits, fomc near a foot in height. All 
have their refpeflive and peculiar motions, their heads, legs, 
arms, hands, ringers, moving artificially to what they perform, 
letting one foot before another like living creatures, fo tliat 
noiliing but nature itfclf can excel it. Pr. is. 6d. is. and the 
lovveft 6d. See Tat. N® .129 ; N"* 171 ; and 167, Adv. 
on moving pidlures, walking fiatues, &c. 
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the infiinuation of a very worthlcfs fellow, who 
ferved others In the fame manner, both before 
my ruin, and fince that time. I had, as foon as 
the rafeal left me, fo much indignation and refo- 
lution, as not to go upon the town, as the phrafe 
is, but took to work for my living in an obfeure 
place, out of the knowledge of all with whom I 
was before acquainted. 

‘ It is the ordinary pra<5licc and bulinefs of 
life with a let of idle fellows about this town, 
to write letters, fend melTages, and form ap- 
pointments with little raw unthinking girls, 
and leave them after pofTeffion of them, with- 
out any mercy, to lliame, infamy, poverty, and 
difeafe. Wcie you to read the naufeous imper- 
tinencics w'hich are written on thefe occalions, 
and to fee the filly creatures fighing over them, 
it could not but be matter of mirth as well as 
pity. A little ’prentice girl of mine has been 
for fome time applied to by an Irilli fellow, 
who drclTes very fine, and llruts in a laced coat, 
and is the admiration of feamftrelTcs who are 
under age in town. Ever fince I have had fome 
knowledge of the matter, I have debarred my 
’prentice from pen, ink, and paper. But the 
other day he befpokc Ibmc cravats of me : I 
w'ent out of the lliop, and left his miftrefs to 
put them up in a band-box in order to be lent 
to him w'hen his man called. When I came 
into the lliop again, 1 took occafion to fend her 
away, and found in the bottom of the box writ- 
ten thefe words, “ Why would you ruin a 
harmlcfs creature that loves you ? ’’ then in the 
Hd, “ There is no refilling Strephon I 
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Icarched a little farther, and found in the rim 
of the box, At eleven o’clock at night come 
in a hackney-coach at the end of our ftreet.” 
This was enough to alarm me; I lent away 
the things, and took my meafures accordingly. 
An hour or two before the appointed time I 
examined my young lady, and found her trunk 
fluffed with impertinent letters and an old fcroll 
of parchment in Latin, which her lover had 
fent her as a fcttlement of fifty pounds a year. 
Among other things, there was alio the befl lace 
I had in my fhop to make him a prefent for 
cravats. I was very glad of this lall clrcumllance, 
becaufe I could very confcientioufly fwcar againft 
him that he had enticed my lervant away, and 
was her accomplice in robbing me : 1 procured 
a warrant againft him accordingly. Everything 
was now prepared, and the tender hour of love 
approaching, I, who had adlcd for myfelf in 
my youth tlie fame fenfclcfs part, knew how to 
manage accordingly ; therefore, after having 
locked up my maid, and not being fo much 
unlike her in height and fhape, as in a huddled 
way not to pals for her, I delivered the bundle, 
defigned to be carried off, to her lover’s man, 
who came with the fignal to receive them. 
T^hus I followed after to the coach, where 
when I faw his mafter take them in, I cried 
out, thieves ! thieves ! and the conftable with 
his attendants feized my expedling lover. I 
kept myfelf unobferved until I faw the crowd 
fufficlcntly incrcafcd, and then appeared to 
declare the goods to be mine ; and had the 
fatlsfailion to fee my man of mode put into the 
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round-lioufe, with the ftoleii wares by him, to 
be produced in evidence againft him the next 
morning. This matter is notorioufly known to 
be fa6t ; and I have been contented to fave my 
’prentice, and take a year’s rent of this morti- 
fied lover, not to appear farther in the matter. 
This was fomc penance; but, fir, is this enough 
for a villany of much more pernicious confe- 
quence than the trifles for which he was to 
have been indidled ? Should not you, and all men 
of any parts or honour, put things upon fo right 
a foot, as that fuch a rafeal Ihould not laugh at 
the imputation of what he w'as really guilty, 
and dread being accufed of that for wdiich he 
was arrefted ? 

‘ In a word, fir, it is in the power of you, 
and fuch as I hope you are, to make it as infa- 
mous to rob a poor creature of her honour as her 
clothes. I leave this to your confi deration, 
only take leave (which I cannot do without 
fighing) to remark to you, that if this had been 
the fenife of mankind thirty yeans ago, I fliould 
have avoided a life fpent in poverty and Ihaine. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your moll humble fervant, 

Alice Threadneedle.’ 

‘ Mr. Spectator, Round-Uoufe, Sept. 9. 

* I AM a man of plcafure about tow n, 
but by the ftupidity of a dull rogue of a jufticc 
of peace, and an infolcnt conftablc, upon the 
oath of an old harridan, am imprifoned here 
for theft, when I defigned only fornication. 
The midnight magiftrate, as he conveyed me 
Vo;.. 111. ^ G 
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along had you in his mouth, and faid, this 
would make a pure ftory for the SpeAator. I 
hope, hr, you won’t pretend to wit, and take 
the. part of dull rogues of butinefs. The world 
is lb altered of late years, that there was not a 
man who would knock down a watchman in 
my behalf, but I was carried ofF with as much 
triumph as if I had been a pick-pocket. At 
this rate, there is an end of all tlxe wit and 
humour in the world. The time was when all 
the honeft whorc-mafters in the neighbourhood 
would have role againft the cuckolds in my 
refeue. If fornication is to be fcandalous, half 
the line things that have been writ by moll of 
the wits of the lall age may be burned by the 
common hangman. Harkee, Mr. Spec, do 
not be queer; after having done fomc things 
pretty w'ell, don’t begin to write at that rate 
that no gentleman can read thee. Be true to 
love, and burn your Seneca. You do not 
c.'4pe<51: me to write my name from hence, but 
1 am 

T \ Your unknown humble, &c.’ 


Kv Stceic. Sec note on fignature T. 
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"’iSy. £y 4^£V^'£!X zDToXAa Xky£iv i'j‘viJ,oicriv ou^Tct, 

£ijr'eS£?^u>iJL£y, aXrfidcc |tjt,u9>jcra<r6af. HeSIOX). 

Sometimes fair truth in fiilion we tlifguife; 

Sometimes prefent her naked to men’s eyes. 

Fables were the firft pieces of wit that 
made their appearance in the w'orld, and have 
been ftill highly valued not only in times of 
the greateft fimplicity, but among the moft 
polite ages of mankind. Jotham’s fable of the 
trees ‘ is the oldcft that is extant, and as beau- 
tiful as any which have been made fmee that 
time. Nathan’s fable of the poor man and 
his lamb“ is likewile more ancient than any 
that is extant, befides the above-mentioned, 
and had fb good an effed:, as to convey inftruc- 
tion to the car of a king without offending 
it, and to bring the man after God’s own heart 
to a right fenfe of his guilt and his duty. We 
find iEfop in the moft diftant ages of Greece ; 
and if we look into the very beginnings of the 
commonwealth of Rome"", we fee a mutiny 
among the common people appeafed by a fable 
of the belly and the limbs, which was indeed 
very proper to gain the attention of an incenfed 
rabble, at a time when perhaps they would have 
torn to pieces any man who had preached the 
fame doilrine to them in an open and dire«ft 

* Juilg* **®, ix. 8 — 15. 

** 2 Sam. xii. 1 — 4. 

^ Liv. Hift. lib. 2. I’etl. 32, &c. Floras, lib. i. c. 23. 

G 2 
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manner. As fables took their birth in the very 
Infancy of learning, they never flourifhed more 
than when learning was at its greateft height. 
To juftify this affertion, I (hall put my reader 
in mind of Horace, the greatcll wit and critic 
in the Augufian age ; and of Boileau, the moft 
corre<El poet among the moderns; not to men- 
tion La Fontaine, who by this way of writing 
is come more into vogue than any other author 
of our times. 

The fables I have here mentioned are raifed 
altogether upon brutes and vegetables, with 
fomc of our own fpecics mixt among them, 
when the moral hath fo required. But befides 
this kind of fable, there is another in which 
the a^lors are paffions, virtues, vices, and other 
imaginaiy perfbns of the like nature. Some of 
the ancient critics will have it, that the Iliad 
and OdylTcy of Homer are fables of this nature ; 
and that the feveral names of gods and heroes 
arc nothing elfe but the afFedlions of the mind 
in a vifiblc fhape and character. Thus they 
tell us, that Achilles, in the lirft Iliad, repre- 
fents anger, or the irafcible part of human 
nature ; that upon drawing his fword againft 
his fuperior in a full affembly, Pallas is only 
another name for rcafbn, which checks and 
advifes him upon that occafion; and at her firft 
appearance touches him upon the head, that part 
of the man being looked upon as the feat of 
reafon. And thus of the reft of the poem. As 
for the OdylTey, I think it is plain that Horace 
confidcred it as one of thefe allegorical fables, 
by the moral which he has given us of feveral 
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parts of it. The grcatcft Italian wits have 
applied thcmfclvcs to the writing of this latter 
kind of fables. Spenfer’s Fairy-Q,uccn is one 
continued feries of them from the beginning 
to the end of that admirable work. If wc look 
into the fineft profe-authors of antiquity, fuch 
as Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and many others, 
we lhall find that this w'as likewife their 
favourite kind of fable. 1 fliall only farther 
obferve upon it, that the firft. gf this fort that 
made any confiderable figure in the w'orld, was 
that of Hercules meeting with Plcafiire and 
Virtue ; which was invented by Prodicus, who 
lived before Socrates, and in the firft dawnings 
of philofophy Pie ufed to travel through 
Greece by virtue of this fable, which procured 
him a kind reception in all the market-towns, 
where he never failed telling it as foon as he 
had gathered an audience about him. 

After this lliort preface, which 1 have made 
up of fuch materials as my memory does at 
prefont fuggett to me, belbrc I prefont my 
reader with a fable of this kind, which I 
defign as the entertainment of the prefent 
paper, I mull in a few words open the occalion 
of it. 

* Lortl Shaftefbury wrote a differtation on this fuhjetft, 
which did not appear in Englifli till after his dcaili, in the lull 
edition of his works. It was ptihlilhed in the Dutch edition 
of the Journal des S^avans, j\ov. 1717, p. 483, and tranf- 
latcd by Mr. Cofte, under tlie title of The Judgment of 
Hercules, or a Diflertation on a Painting, tlieddign of which 
is taken from the hillory of Prodicus, which we find in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia Socratis, Hb. ii. 

hr. Sped. r. ii. p. 337. Dif.liii. 
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In the account which Plato gives us of the 
converfation and behaviour of Socrates, the’ 
morning he was to die, he tells the following 
circumftance : 

When Socrates ' his’ fetters were knocked off 
(as was ufual to be done on the day that the 
condemned perton was to be executed) being 
feated in the midft of his difciples, and laying 
one of his legs over the other, in a very uncon- 
cerned pofture, he began to rub it where it had 
been galled by the iron ; and whether it was to 
Ihew the indifference with which he enter- 
tained the thoughts of his approaching death, 
or (after his ufual manner) to take every 
occafion of philolbphizing upon fome ufeful 
lubjeft, he obferved the pleafiirc of that fenfa- 
tion which now arofe in thofe very parts of his 
leg, that juft before had been fb much pained by 
the fetter. Upon this he reflected on the nature 
of plcafure and pain in general, and how con- 
ftantly they fuccced one another. To this he 
added. That if a man of a good genius for a 
fable were to reprefent the nature of pleaftrre 
and pain in that way of writing, he would 
probably join them together after fuch a man- 
ner, that it would be impoflible for the one to 
come into any place without being followed by 
the other. 

It is pollible, that if Plato had thought it 
proper at fuch a time to deferibe Socrates 
launching out into a difeourfe w hich was not of 
a piece with the bufinefs of the day, he would 
have enlarged upon this hint, and have drawn it 
out into fome beautiful allegory or fable. But 
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fincc he has not done it, I fliall attempt to write 
one myl'clf in the Ipirit of that divine author. 

* There •w'crc two families wh.ich from the 
beginning of the world were as oppofitc to 
each other as light and darknefs. The one 
of them lived in heaven, and the other in 
hell. The youngeft dciccndant of the firft 
family was Pleafure, who was the daughter 
of Happinefs, who was the child of Virtue, 
who was the offspring of the Cjods. Thefe, 
as I faid before, had their habitation in heaven. 
The youngeft of the oppofitc family was Pain, 
who was the fon of Miftry, who was the 
child of Vice, who was the offspring of the 
Furies. The habitation of this race of beings 
was in hell. 

* The middle ftation of nature between thefe 
two oppofitc extremes was the earth, which 
w'as inhabited by creatures of a middle kind, 
neither fo virtuous as the one, nor lb vicious 
as the other, but partaking of the good and 
bad qualities of thele two oppofitc lamilies. 
Jupiter confidering that the fpecies, commonly 
called Man, was too virtuous to be mifcrable, 
and too vicious to be happy ; that he might 
make a diftindlion between the good and the 
bad, ordered the two youngeft of the above- 
mentioned families, Pleafure, who was the 
daughter of Happinefs, and Pain, who was 
the Ion of Milery, to meet one another upon 
this part of nature which lay in the half-way 
between them, having promifed to lettle it 
upon them both, provided they could agree 
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upon the divihon of it, fo as to (hare mankind 
between them. 

‘ Pleafure and Pain were no fooncr met in 
their new habitation, but they immediately 
agreed upon this point, that Pleafure Ihould 
take polTclTion of the virtuous, and Pain of the 
vicious part of that fpecies which was given 
up to them. But upon examining to which 
of them any individual they met with belonged, 
they found each of them had a right to him; 
for that, contrary to what they hadfeen in their 
old places of refidcncc, there was no perfon fo 
vicious who had not fbmc good in him, nor 
any perfon fo virtuous who had not in him 
fome evil. The truth of it is, they generally 
tbund upon fcarch, that in the moft vicious 
man Pleafure might lay claim to an hundredth 
part, and that in the moft virtuous man Pain 
might come in for at leaft two thirds. This 
they faw would occahon endlcft difputes 
between them, unlcfs they could come to fbmc 
accommodation. To this end there was a 
marriage propofed between them, and at length 
concluded. By this means it is that we find 
Pleafure and Pain arc fuch conftant yokefellows, 
and that they cither make their vints together, 
or arc never far afundcr. If Pain comes into 
a heart, he is quickly followed by Pleafure ; 
and if Pleafure enters, you may be fure Pain 
is not far off. 

‘ But notwitliftanding this marriage was 
very convenient for the two parties, it did 
not feem to anfwer the intention of Jupiter in 
fending them among mankind. To remedy 
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therefore this inconvenience, it was ftipulated 
between them by article, and confirmed by the 
confent of each family, that notwithftanding 
they here polTefled the fpccies indifferently; 
upon the death of every fingle pcrl<)n, if he 
was found to have in him a certain proportion 
of evil, he fliould be difpatched into the 
infernal regions by a paffport from Pain, there 
to dwell with Mifcty^ Vice, and the Furies. 
On the contrary, if he had in him a certain 
proportion of good, he Ihould be difpatched 
into heaven by a paffport from Pleafurc, there 
to dwell with Happinefs, Virtue, and the 
Gods.’ Ivb 
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— — zV/ lofigoj'as cjj abrepere fomman. 

lloR. ArsPoct.v. 36c. 

Who labours long, may he allow ed to fleep. 

When a man has difeovered a new vein of 
humour, it often carries him much farther than 
he cxpcclcd from it. My correfpondents take 
the hint I give them, and purfuc it into Ipccu- 
iations which I never thought of at my firft 
Ifartijog it. This has been the fate of my paper 
on the match of- grinning % which has already 
produced a fccond paper on parallel fubje(!:fs“, 
and brought me the following letter bv the laft 

Ry Acldifoi), dated, it Teems, London. Sec X'* 33^5, 
note on lignatuie L. 

^ N^i 73, ® Spccl. 
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poft. I fliall not prcmife any thing to it far- 
ther, than that it is built on matter of fad;, and 
is as follows : 

* Sir, 

'You have already obliged the world 
with a difcourle upon grinning, and have lince 
proceeded to whiftling, from whence you at 
length came to yawning ; from this, I think, 
you may make a very natural tranfition to fleep- 
ing. I therefore recommend to you for the 
fubjed of a paper the following advertifement, 
which about two months ago w’as given into 
every body’s hands, and may be feen with 
fomc additions in the Daily Courant of Auguft 
the ninth. 

“ Nicholas Hart", who flcpt laft year 
in St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, intends to fleep 
this year at the Cock and Bottle in Littlc- 
Britain.” 

^ Nicholas Hart was born at i.eyden, Aug. 5, 1689, 
King William was two years under the tuition of his father, 
John Hart, who was a man of learning and a good mathe- 
matician. Nicholas, one of ten children, could fpcak French, 
Dutch, and Englilh, but lie was no fcholar, and had led a fea- 
faring life from twelve years of age* He was a patient in 
Courtain-ward in St. I 3 artliolomew*s hofpital for the ftone 
and gravel fevcral weeks before the 5th of Auguft, 17 id, 
when he was aged 32 . To an account of himfclf, too long 
10 be given here, he fet his mark, Auguft 3, 17 n, expe6ting 
to fall afleep Aug. 5. i.e. two days after. This ft range account 
is likevvUe hgned by William Hill, fen. 1, Lincoln Vinn, 
tlic perfou here alluded to as his hiftoriographer. MSS. Birch, 
4291, f. B. 3, Mufeum. See alfo Britifli Apollo, vol. hi. 
N'' 69, Sept. 4, 1 780. 
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* Having fmce enquired into the matter of 
fad:, I find that the above-mentioned Nicholas 
tiart is every year feized with a periodical fit 
of flceping, which begins upon the fifth of 
Auguft, and ends on the 1 1 th of the fame 
month : That 

On the firft of that month he grew dull; 

On the fecond, appeared drowfy; 

On the third, fell a yawning; 

On the fourth, began to nod ; 

On the fifth, dropped afleep; 

On the fixth, was heard to fiiorc; 

On the feventh, turned himfelf in his bed ; 

On the eighth, recovered his former pofliure; 

On the ninth, fell a ftretching; 

On the tenth about midnight, awaked; 

On tlic eleventh in the morning, called for a 
little fmall-bcer. 

‘ This account 1 have extraded out of the 
journal of this flceping worthy, as it has been 
faithfully kept by a gentleman of Lincoln’s- 
inn, who has unclcrtaken to be his hiftoriogra- 
pher. I have lent it to you, not only as it 
reprefents the adions of Nicholas Hart, but as 
it feems a very natural pidure of the life of 
many an honeft Englifli gentleman, whole 
whole hiftory very often confifts of yawning, 
nodding, ftretching, turning, fleeping, drinking, 
and the like extraordinary particulars. I do 
not queftion, fir, that, if you plcafed, you 
could put an advertlfcment not unlike the 
above-mentioned, of feveral men of figure; 
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that Mr. John Such-a-onc, gentleman, or 
Thomas Such-a-one, cfquirc, who flept in the 
country lad fummer, intends to deep in town 
this winter. The word of it is, that the 
drowfy part of our Ipccies is chiefly made up 
of very honed gent'emen, who live quietly 
among their neighbours, without ever didurb- 
ing the public peace. They are drones without 
dings. I could heartily wifli, that feveral 
turbulent, redlefs, ambitious fpirits, would for 
a while change places with thefe good men, 
and enter themfelvcs into Nicholas Hart’s 
fraternity. Could one but lay afleep a few 
bufy heads which I could name, from the fird 
of November next to the fird of May enfuing’’, 
I quedion not but it would very much redound 
to the quiet of particular perfons, as well as to 
the benefit of the public. 

' But to return to Nicholas Hart: I believe, 
fir, you will think it a very extraordinary 
circumdance for a man to gain his livelihood by 
deeping, and that red fliould procure a man 
fiidenancc as well as indudry ; yet fo it is, that 
Nicholas got lad year enough to fupport himfelf 
for a twelvemonth. I am likewife informed 
that he has this year had u very comfortable 
nap. The poets value themfclves very much 
for fleeping on ParnalTus, but I never heard they 
got a groat by it. On the contrary, our friend 
Nicholas gets more by fleeping than he could 
by working, and may be more properly faid, 
than ever Homer was, to have had golden 


“ The time in wliich the parliaincnt ufually fits. 
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dreams. Juvenal indeed mentions a drowfy 
hufband who railed an eftatc by Ihoring, but 
then he is reprelcnted to have llept what the 
common people call a dog’s fleep; or if his 
fleep was real, his wife was awake, and about 
her bufinefs. Your pen, which loves to moralize 
upon all fubjefts, may raife Ibmcthing, mc- 
thinks, on this circumRancc alfo, and point 
out to us thole fets of men, w ho, inftead of 
growing rich by an honeft induftry, recommend 
thcmfelves to the favours of the great, by mak- 
ing themlclves agreeable companions in the par- 
ticipations of luxury and pleafure. 

* I muft further acquaint you, fir, that one 
of the moft eminent pens in Grub-llrcct is now 
employed in writing the dream of this miracu- 
lous llccper, which i hear will be of more than 
ordinary length, as it mull contain all the parti- 
culars that are fuppoled to liave palled in his 
imagination during lir long a llecp. He is faid 
to have gone already through three days and 
three nights of it, and ti; have coniprifcd in them 
the molt remarkable palfagcs of the four firft 
empires of the world. If he can keep free from 
party-ftrokes, Iiis work may be of ule ; but 
this I much doubt, having been informed by 
one of his friends and confidants, that he has 
ipoken fome things of ISimrod with too great 
freedom. 

L I am ever. Sir/ &c. 

*■ By Acldiloii, dated London, as the tlgcaturc feems to 
imply, See note on L, //Ww. 
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N" 185. Tuefday, Odlober 2, 1711. 

----^Tantane animls ccelejiibus Ira? Virg. JE*n, i, 15, 
And dwells fuch fury in celeftial breafts? 

There is nothing in which men more 
deceive thcmfelves than in what the world calls 
zeal. There are fo many paflions which hide 
themfelvcs under it, and fo many mifchiefs 
arifing from it, that fome have gone fo far as 
to fay it would have been for the benefit of 
mankind if it had never been reckoned in the 
catalogue of virtues. It is certain, where it is 
once laudable and prudential, it is an hundred 
times criminal and erroneous; nor can it be 
otherwife, if we confider that it operates with 
equal violence in all religions, however oppofite 
they may be to one another, and in all the fub- 
divifions of each religion in particular. 

We are told by fome of the Jewilh rabbins, 
that the firft murder was occafioned by a reli- 
gious controverf}' ; and if we had the whole 
hillory of zeal from the days of Cain to our 
own times, we fliould fee it filled with fo many 
feenes of daughter and bloodflied, as w'ould 
make a wife man very careful how he fuffers 
himfelf to be actuated by fuch a principle, 
when it only regards matters of opinion and 
Ipcculation. 

I would have every zealous man examine his 
heart thoroughly, and, I believe, he will often 
find, that what he calls a zeal for his religion, 
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is either pride, intereft, or ill-nature. A man, 
who differs from another in opinion, fets him- 
fclf above him in his own judgment, and in 
leveral particulars pretends to be the wiler 
perlbn. This is a great provocation to the proud 
man, and gives a very keen edge to what he 
calls his zeal. And that this is the cafe very 
often, we may obferve from the behaviour of 
ibme of the moft zealous for orthodoxy, who 
have often great friendlhips and intimacies 
with vicious immoral men, provided they do 
but agree with them in the fame fcheme of 
belief. The reafon is, becaufe the vicious 
believer gives the precedency to the virtuoiis 
man, and allows the good Chriftian to be the 
worthier perlbn, at the lame time that he cannot 
come up to his perfe<3;ions. This we find exem- 
plified in that trite paffage which we fee quoted 
in almoft every lyllem of ethics, though upon 
another occafion: 

■ ■ -" ■■■* VUeo meliora proboque, 

Deteriora Jequor- * Ovid. Met.vii. 20. 

* I fee the right, and I approve it too ; 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong purfue.’ 

Tate. 

On the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal were 
true and genuine, we Ihould be much more 
angry with a linner than a heretic ; fince there 
are feveral cafes which may cxcufe the latter 
before his great Judge, but none which can 
excufe the former. 

I 
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Intereft is likcwife a great inflamer, and 
fcts a man on perfecution under the colour of 
zeal. For this reafon we find none are fo 
forward to promote the true worfhip by fire 
and fword, as thofe who find their prelent 
account in it. But I (hall extend the word 
intereft to a larger meaning that what is gene- 
rally given it, as it relates to our fpiritual fafety 
and welfare, as well as to our temporal. A man 
is glad to gain numbers on his fide, as they ferve 
to ftrengthen him in his private opinions. Every 
prolelytc is like a new argument for the efta- 
blifbment of his faith. It makes him believe 
that his principles carry convidion with them, 
and arc the more likely to be true, when he 
finds they are conformable to the reafon of 
others, as well as to his own. And that this 
temper of mind deludes a man very often into 
an opinion of his /.cal, may appear from the 
common behaviour of the atheift, who main- 
tains and fpreads his opinions with as much heat 
as thofe who believe they do it only out of a 
paflion for God’s glory. 

Ill-nature is another dreadful imitator of 
zeal. Many a good man may have a natural 
rancour and malice in his heart, which has 
been in fomc meafure quelled and fubdued by 
religion ; but if it finds any pretence of break- 
ing out, which docs not feern to him incon- 
fiftent with the duties of a Chriftian, it throws 
off all reftraint, and rages in full fury. Zeal 
is therefore a great cafe to a malicious man, by 
making him believe he docs God fervice, whilft 
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he is gratifying the bent of a pcrverfe revenge- 
ful temper. For this reafbn we find, that ihoft 
of the maflacres and devaftations, which have 
been in the world, have taken their rife from a 
furious pretended zeal. 

I love to fee a man zealous in a good matter, 
and efpecially when his zc%f fhews itfelf for 
advancing morality, and promoting the happi* 
riefs of mankind. But when I find the inltru- 
raents he works with are racks and gibbets, 
gallics and dungeons; when he imprifbns men’s 
perfons, confifeates 'their eflates, ruins their 
families, and bums the body to fave the foul, 
I cannot ftick to pronounce of fuch a one, that 
(whatever he may think of his faith and 
religion) his faith is vain, and his religion 
unprofitable. 

After having treated of thefe falfe zealots in 
religion, I cannot forbear mentioning a monflrous 
fpecies of men, who one would not think had 
any exiftence in nature, were they not to be 
met with in ordinary converfation, I mean the 
zealots in atheifm. One would fancy that 
thefe men, though they fall fhort, in every other 
refpedl, of thole who make a profeffion of 
religion, would at leaf!: outfhine them in this 
particular, and be exempt from that lingle fault 
which leems to grow out of the imprudent 
fervours of religion. But fo it is, that infidelity 
is propagated with as much fiercenefs and 
contention, wrath and indignation, as if the 
fafety of mankind depended upon it. There is 
fbmething fb ridiculous and perverfe in this kind 

Vot. III. H 
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of zealots, that one does not know how to fet 
them out in their proper colours. They are a 
Ibrt of gamellers who are eternally upon the 
fret, though they play for nothing. They arc 
perpetually teizing their friends to come over 
to them, though at the lame time they allow 
that neither of thepi ihall get any thing by the 
bargain. In Ihort, the zeal of fpreading atheilm 
is, if poilible, more abfurd than atheifm itfelf. 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountable 
zeal which appears in atheiRs and infidels, 1 
muR farther obfen'c, that they are likewife in 
a moll particular manner polTelTed with the 
Ipirit of bigotiy. They are wedded to opinions 
full of contradi<Rion and impoffibility, and at 
the lame time look upon the fmallell difficulty 
in an article of faith as a fufficient rcalbn for 
rejecting it. Notions that fall in with the 
common realbn of mankind, that are conform- 
able to the lenlc of all ages, and all nations, not 
to mention their tendency for promoting the 
happinefs of focieties, or of particular perfons, 
are exploded as errors and prejudices ; and 
fchemeSjCreAed in their Read that are altogether 
monRrous and irrational, and require the moR 
extravagant credulity to embrace them. I 
would fain alk one of thele bigoted infidels, 
fuppoling all the great points of atheifm, as the 
cafual or eternal formation of the world, the 
materiality of a thinking lubRance, the morta- 
lity of the foul, the fortuitous organization of 
the body, the motions and gravitation of matter, 
with the like particulars, were laid together 


5 
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and formed into a kind of cteed, according to 
the opinions of the moR celebrated atheifts ; I 
fay, fuppofing fuch a creed as this were formed, 
and impofed upon any one people in the world, 
whether it would not require an infinitely 
greater meafure of faith, than any fet of articles 
which they lb violently oppofe. Let me there- 
fore advile this generation of wranglers, for 
their own and for the public good, to a<R at 
leail: lb conliftently with themfelves, as not to 
burn with zeal for irreligion, and with bigotry 
for nonfenfe* C 


N** i86. Wednefday, ORober 3, 1711. 


Ctelum ipfum petimus JluUitia.—' Hor. 3 Od. i. 38. 

Ihgh Heaven itfelf our impious rage aflails. P. 

Upon my return to my lodgings laR night, 
I found a letter from my worthy friend the 
clergyman, whom I have given ' fome account 
of in my former papers. He tells me in it 
that he was particularly pleafed with the latter 
part of my yeftcrday’s Ipeculation j and at the 
fame time inclofed the following elTay, which 
he defires me to publilh as the lequel of that 
dlfcourfe. It confilb partly of uncommon 
reflexions, and partly of fuch as have been 
already uled, but now fet in a ftronger light. 

By Addifon, dated Chclfea, as the ligature is thought 
to imply. 

H * 
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'* A believer may be excufed by the moft 
hardened atheift for endeavouring to make him 
a convert, becaufe he does it with an eye to both 
their interefts. I he atheift is inexcufable who 
tries to gain over a believer, becauft he does not 
propofe the doing himfelf or the believer any 
good by fuch a converfion. 

* The profpeft of a future ftate is the iecret 
comfort and refrefhment of my Ibul ; it is that 
which makes nature look gay about me ; it 
doubles all my pleafiires, and fupports me 
under all my affli^ions. I can look at difap- 
pointments and misfortunes, pain and lickneft, 
death itfelf, and what is worft than death, the 
lofs of thofe who are deareft to me, with indif- 
ference, fo long as I keep in view the pleafurcs 
of eternity, and the ftate of being in which 
there will be no fears nor apprehenfions, pains 
nor forrows, ftckneft nor reparation. Why 
will any man be lb impertinently officious as to 
tell me all this is only fancy and delulion ? Is 
there any merit in being the meflenger of ill 
news ? If it is a dream, let me enjoy it, fincc 
it makes me both the happier and better man. 

* I muft confefs I do not know how to truft 
a man who believes neither heaven nor hell, or 
in other words, a future ftate of rewards and 
puniftiments. Not only natural felf-love, but 
realbn direds us to promote our own interefts 
above all things. It can never be for the 
intereft of a believer to do me a mifchief, 
becaufe he is fure upon the balance of accounts 
to find himfelf a loier by it. On the contrary. 
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if he conliders his own welfare in his behaviour 
towards me, it will lead him to do me all the 
good he can, and at the fame time rcftrain him 
from doing me any Injury. An unbeliever does 
not a<Jl like a reafonable creature, if he favours 
me contrary to his prelcnt intereft, or does not 
diftrefs me when it turns to his prelent advan- 
tage. Honour and good- nature may indeed 
tie up his hands ; but as thefe would be very 
much llrengthened by rcafon and principle, 
fo without them they are only inftinds, or 
wavering unfettled notions, which reft on no 
foundation. 

* Infidelity has been attacked with lb good 
fuccefs of late years, that it is driven out of 
all its out-works. The atheift has not found 
his poft tenable, and is therefore retired into 
deifm, and a dilbelief of revealed religion only. 
But the truth of it is, the greateft number of 
this let of men are thofe who, for want of a 
virtuous education, or examining the grounds 
of religion, know fo very little of the matter 
in queftion, that their infidelity is but another 
term for their ignorance. 

' As folly and inconlideratenefs arc the foun- 
dations of infidelity, the great pillars and fup- 
ports of it arc cither a vanity of appearing wiler 
than the reft of mankind, or an oftentation of 
courage in defpifing the terrors of another 
world, which have fo great an influence on 
what they call weaker minds ; or an averfion to 
a belief that muft cut them off from many of 
thofe pleafures they propofe to themfelves, and 
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fill them with remorle for many of thole they 
have already tailed. 

* The great received articles of the Chriilian 
religion have been ib clearly proved, from the 
authority of that divine revelation in which 
they arc delivered, that it is impoflible for 
thofe who have ears to hear, and eyes to fee, 
not to be convinced of them. But were it 
poilible for any thing in the Chriilian faith to 
be erroneous, I can find no ill confequences in 
adhering to it. The great points of the incar- 
nation and fuiFerings of our Saviour produce 
naturally fpeh habits of virtue in the mind of 
man, that I fay, fuppofing it were poifible ior 
us to be miilaken in them, the infidel himielf 
muil at leail allow that no other iyilem of 
religion /:ould ib effe^ually contribute to the 
heightening of morality. They give us great 
ideas of the dignity of human nature, and of 
the love which the Supreme Being bears to his 
creatures, and conlequently engage us in the 
higheft a<3:s of duty towards our Creator, our 
neighbour, and ourlelvcs. How many noble 
arguments has faint Paul raifed from the chief 
articles of our religion, for the advancing of 
morality in its three great branches ? To give 
a fingle example in each kind. What can be 
a ftronger motive to a firm trull and reliance 
on the mercies of our Maker, than the giving 
us his Son to fuffer for us ? What can make 
us love and elleem even the moll inconfiderable 
of mankind more than the thought that Chrift 
died for him ? Or what dilpolc us to fet a 
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ftrid:er guard upon the purity of our own 
hearts, than our being members of Chrift, and 
a part of the fociety of which that immaculate 
perfon is the head ? But thefe are only a fpeci- 
TOcn of thoie admirable infbr cements of mora- 
lity, which the apollie has drawn from the 
hiftory of our blcfled Saviour. 

* If our modern infidels confidered thefe 
matters with that candour and ferioufnefs 
Avhich they delerve, we Ihould not fee them 
a<ft with fuch a fpirit of bitterncfs, arrogance, 
and malice. They would not be railing fuch 
infignificant cavils, doubts, and fcruples, as 
may be llarted againft every thing that is not 
capable of mathematical demonflration ; in 
order to unfettle the minds of the ignorant, 
diflurb the public peace, fubvert morality, and 
throw all things into confufion and diforder. 
If none of thefe refle<Sions can have any influ- 
ence on them, there is one that perhaps may, 
becaufe it is adapted to their vanity, by which 
they feem to be guided much more than their 
reafon. I would therefore have them confider, 
that the wifeft and bell of men, in all ages of 
the world, have been thofe who lived up to 
the religion of their country, when they faw 
nothing in it oppofite to morality, and to the 
bell lights they had of the divine nature. 
Pythagoras’s firft rule direfts us to worfhip the 
gods “ as it is ordained by law,” for that is 
the mofl natural interpretation of the precept *. 


* See the motto to Spectator, N" iia, Vol. II, 
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Socrates, who was the moll renowned among 
the heathens both for wifdom and virtue, in 
his lall moments dclires his frieirds to offer 
a cock to .^Efculapius ; doubtlefs out of a fub- 
miflive deference to the cllablillicd worlhip of 
his country. Xenophon tells us, that his prince 
(whom he lets forth as a pattern of pcrfe(Sion) 
when he found his death approaching, offered 
facrilices on the mountains to the Perlian 
Jupiter, and the Sun, “ according to the 
cullom of the Perlians for thofc arc the 
words of the hillorian^. Nay, the Epicureans 
and atomical philolbphers Ihewed a very 
remarkable modelly in this particular ; for 
though the being of a God was entirely repug- 
nant to their fchemes of natural philofophy, 
they contented themfclves with the denial of a 
Providence, aflerting at the fame time the 
exillencq of gods in general ; bccaule they 
would not lliock the common belief of man- 
kind, and the religion of their country.’ 

Ls, 

^ Xenoph. Cyiopsed. Lib. 8. p. 500. Ed. Hutchinf. 
1747. 8°. 

« By Addifon, dated, it is thought, from London* See 
Spedt. N® 335 ; note on fignature L, 
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IST’ 187. Thurfday, October 4, 1711. 


— — Miferi quihus 

Jntentata nites —^ HoR. i Od. v. 

Ah wretched they ! whom Pyrrha’s Imile 

And unfu(pe£ted arts beguile 1 Duncombe. 

The intelligence given by this correlpon- 
dent is fo important and ufeful, in order to 
avoid the perfons he fpeaks of, that I ftiall 
infer t his letter at length. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* I DO not know that you have ever 
touched upon a certain fpecics of women, whom 
we ordinarily call jilts. You cannot poffibly 
go upon a more ufeful work, than the con- 
fideration of thefe dangerous animals. The 
coquette is indeed one degree towards the jilt ; 
but the heart of the former is bent upon admi- 
ring hcrfelf, and giving falfe hopes to her lovers ; 
but the latter is not contented to be extremely 
amiable, but fhe muft add to that advantage a 
certain delight in being a torment to others. 
.Thus when her lover is in the full cxpetHiatioii 
of fuccefs, the jilt fhall meet him with afudden 
indifference, and admiration in her face at his 
being furprifed that he is received like a ftranger, 
and a caft of her head another way with a plea- 
fant fcorn of the fellow’s infolence. It is very 
probable the lover goes home utterly aftonilhed 
and dejected, fits down to bis ferutoire, fends 
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her word in the moft abje£l terms. That he 
knows not what he has done, that all which 
was dciirablc in this life is fo fuddenly vaniflicd 
from him, that the charmer of his foul Ihould 
withdraw the vital heat from the heart which 
pants for her. He continues a mournful abfence 
for fome time, pining in focret, and out of 
humour with all things which he meets with. 
At length he takes a refolution to try his fate, 
and explain with her refolutely upon her unac- 
countable carriage. He walks up to her apart- 
ment, with a thoufand inquietudes and doubts 
in what manner he lhall meet the firft call of 
her eye ; when upon his firft appearance Ihc 
flies towards him, wonders where he has been, 
accufes him of his abfonce, and treats him with 
a familiarity as furprifing as her former coldnefs. 
Th is good correfj>ondence continues until the 
lady obforves the lover grows happy in it, and 
then llie interrupts it with fome new incon- 
fiftcncy of behaviour. For (as I juft now laid) 
the happinefs of a jilt conlifts only in the power 
of making others unealy. But fuch is the folly 
of this fe<ft of women, that they carry on this 
pretty Ikittilh behaviour, until they have no 
charms left to render it fupportable. Corinna, 
that ufed to torment all who converfed with 
her with falfo glances, and little heedlels 
unguarded motions, that were to betray fome 
inclination tow'ards the man Ihe would infnarc, 
finds at prefont all flie attempts that way unre- 
garded ; and is obliged to indulge the jilt in her 
conftitution, by laying artificial plots, writing 
perplexing letters from unknown hands, and 
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making all the young fellows in love with her, 
until they find out who Ihe is. Thus, as before 
ihe gave torment by dif^ifing her inclination, 
flie now is obliged to do it by hiding her perlbn. 

* As for my own part, Mr. Speftator, it has 
been my unhappy fate to be jilted from my 
youth upward ; and aS my tafte has been very 
much towards intrigue, and having intelligence 
with women of wit, my whole life has pafifed 
away in a ieries of impofitions. I fhall, for the 
benefit of the prefent race of young men, give 
fome account of my loves. I know not whe- 
ther you have heard of the famous girl about 
town called Kitty. This creature (for I muft 
take (hame upon myfelf) was my miftreft in 
the days when keeping was in fafliion. Kitty, 
under the appearance of being wild, though tiefs, 
and irregular in all her words and actions, con- 
cealed the moft accomplilhed jilt of her time. 
Her negligence had to me a charm in it like 
that of chaility, and want of defires feemed as 
great a merit, as the conqueft of them. The 
air file gave herfelf was that of a romping girl, 
and whenever I talked to her with any turn of 
fondnefi, file would immediately fiiatch otF my 
periwig, try it upon hericlf in the glals, clap 
her arms a-kimbow, draw my fword, and make 
pafies on the wall, take olF my cravat, and feize 
it to make fome other ule of the lace, or run 
into fome other unaccountable rompifiincfi, 
until the time I had appointed to pafs away 
with her was over. I went from her full of 
pleafure at the reflcdlion that I had the keeping 
of lb much beauty in a woman, who as (he was 
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too heedlefs to pleafe me, was al fb too unatten- 
tive to form a defign to wrong me. Long did 
I divert every bou? that hung heavy upon me in 
the company of this creature, whom I looked 
upon as neither guilty nor innocent, but could 
laugh at myfclf for my unaccountable plcafure 
in an expence upon her, until in the end it 
appeared my pretty inlcnlible was w’ith child 
by my footman. 

‘ This accident roufed me into a difdain 
againft all libertine women, under what appear- 
ance foever they hid their inlincerity, and I 
rcfolvcd after that time to converfe with none 
but thofe who lived within the rules of decency 
and honour. To this end I formed myfelf into 
a more regular turn of behaviour, and began to 
make vifits, frequent affemblies, and lead out 
ladies from the theatres, writh all the other 
infignificant duties which the profelTcd fervants 
of the fair place themfelves in conftant readineis 
to perform. In a very little time, (having a 
plentiful fortune,) fathers and mothers began to 
regard me as a good match, and I found caly 
admittance into the bell families in town to 
obferve their daughters ; but I, who was born 
to follow the fair to no purpofe, have by the 
force of my ill flats made my application to 
three jilts fucceflively. 

* Hyaena is one of thofe who form themfelves 
into a melancholy and indolent air, and endea- 
vour to gain admirers from their inattention to 
all around them. Hyaena can loll in her coach, 
with fomething lb fixed in her countenance, 
that it is impoflible to conceive her meditation 
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is employed only on her drefs and her charms in 
that pofture. If it were not too coarle a fimiie, 
I fliould fay, Hyaena, in the figure fhe affetfts 
to appear in, is a fplder in the midft of a 
cobweb, that is fure to deftroy every fly that 
approaches it. The net Hyaena throws is lb 
fine, that you are taken in it, before you can 
obferve any part of her work. I attempted her 
for a long and weary fcafon, but I found her 
paffion went no farther than to be admired; and 
ihe is of that unreafonable temper, as not to 
value the inconftancy of her lovers, provided 
file can boaft Ihe once had their addrelfes. 

* Biblis was the fecond I aimed at, and her 
vanity lay in purchafing the adorers of others, 
and not in rejoicing in their love itfelf. Biblis 
is no man’s miftrefs, but every woman’s rival. 
As loon as I found this, 1 fell in love with 
Chloe, who is my prefent plcafure and torment. 
I have writ to her, danced with her, and fought 
for her, and have been her man in the fight and 
expeftation of the whole town thefe three 
years, and thought myfelf near the end of my 
wiflies ; when the other day flie called me into 
her clofet, and told me with a very grave face, 
that file was a woman of honour, and fcorned 
to deceive a man who loved her with fo much 
fincerity as file faw I did, and therefore fhe muft 
inform me that fhe was by nature the moft 
inconflant creature breathing, and begged of me 
not to marry her: If I infilled upon it^ I Ibould ; 
but that fhe was lately fallen in love with 
another. What to do or fay I know not, but 
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dcfire you to iiifbrm me, and you will infinitely 
oblige 

Sir, your mofi: humble lervant, 

CHARtES Yellow.* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr. Sly, haberdaflicr of hats, at the comer 
of Devereux-court in the Strand, gives notice, 
that he has prepared very neat hats, rubbers, 
and bruflies for the ule of young tradcfinen in 
the lait year of apprenticefiiip, at realbnable 
rates. T 

Laft night died of a mortification in his leg, after a 
long time enduring the fame, John Sly, the late famous haber- 
daiher, fo often mentioned in the Spei^tor. Lon. Even. 
Poft, Sat. April I2, toTuefd. April 15, 1729. 


N'* 188. Friday, Odober 5, 1711. 


Latus fum laudari d te laudato viro. TtJtt. 

It gives me plcafure to be praifed by you, whom all men 
praife. 


He is a very unhappy man who fets his 
heart upon being admired by the multitude, or 
aife^s a general and undifiinguiihing applaule 
among men. What pious men call the tefti- 
mony of a good confcicncc, Ihould be the 
meafiire of our ambition in this kind ; that is 
to fay, a man of fpirit fliould contemn the praife 
of the ignorant, and like being applauded for 


*■ By Steele. See N® 324, note on fignature T, ad finm. 
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nothing but what he knows in his own heart he? 
deferves. Befides which, the chara£lcr of the 
perfon who commends you is to be conlidered, 
before you fet a value upon his eftcem. The 
praife of an ignorant man is only good-will, and 
you Ihould receive his kindnefs as he is a good 
neighbour in foclety, and not as a good judge 
of your aAions in point of fame and reputation. 
The latirift faid very well of popular praile and 
acclamations, ‘ Give the tinkers and coblers 
their prefents again, and learn to live of your- 
felf It is an argument of a loofe and ungo- 
verned mind to be affected with the promifcuous 
approbation of the generality of mankind ; and 
a man of virtue Ihould be too delicate for fo 
coarfe an appetite of fame. Men of honour 
Ihould endeavour only to pleafe the worthy, and 
the man of merit Ihould defire to be tried only 
by his peers. I thought it a noble fentiment 
which I heard yefterday uttered in converfation ; 
* I know,’ faid a gentleman, * a way to be greater 
than any man. If he has worth in him, I can 
rejoice in his fuperiority to me ; and that fatis- 
faifion is a greater a6I of the foul in me, than 
any in him which can poffibly appear to me.’ 
This thought could proceed but from a candid 
and generous Ipirit ; and the approbation of 
fuch minds is what may be eftcemed true 
praife ; for with the common race of men there 
is nothing commendable but what they them-^ 

* ‘ ' Tollat fua munera cerdo: 

‘tecum habitad — Pers. Sat. iv. 51. 
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felves may hope to be partakers of, and arrive 
at ; but the motive truly glorious is, when the 
mind is let rather to do things laudable, than 
to purchafe reputation. Where there is that 
finccrity as the foundation of a good name, 
the kind opinion of virtuous men will be an 
unfought, but a neceflary conlequencc. The 
Lacedasmonians, though a plain people, and no 
pretenders to politenefs, had a certain delicacy in 
their fenfe of glory, and lacrificcd to the Mules 
w’hen they entered upon any great enterprife. 
They would have the commemoration of their 
aiflions be tranfmitted by the pureft and moft 
untainted memorialifts. The din which attends 
vicflorics and public triumphs is by far lefs 
eligible, than the recital of the ad:ions of great 
men by honeft and wife hilforians. It is a 
frivolous plealure to be the admiration of gaping 
crouds; but to have the approb§i;tion of a good 
man in the cool reflections of his clolet, is 
a gratification worthy an heroic fpirit. The 
applaule of the crowd makes the head giddy, but 
the atteftation of a rcalbnablc man makes the 
heart glad. 

What makes the love of popular or general 
praile Hill more ridiculous is, that it is ufually 
given for circumllances which are foreign to 
the perlbns admired. Thus they are the ordi^r 
nary attendants on power and riches, which 
may be taken out of one man’s hands, and put 
into another’s. The application only, and not 
the pofleffion, makes thofe outward things 
honourable. The vulgar and men of fenfe 
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agree in admiring men for having what they 
themfclvcs would rather be poffefled of; the 
wife man applauds him whom he thinks moft 
virtuous, the reft of the world him who is moft 
wealthy. ^ 

When a man is in this way of thinking, I 
do not know what can occur to one more mon- 
ftrous, than to fee perfbns of ingenuity addrefs 
their fervices and performances to men no way 
addiifted to liberal arts. In thefe cafes, the 
praife on one hand, and the patronage on the 
other, are equally the objeifts of ridicule. De- 
dications to ignorant men are as abfurd as any 
of the fpeeches of Bulfinch in the Droll. Such 
an addrefs one is apt to tranflate into other 
words ; and when the different parties are tho- 
roughly confidered, the panegyric generally 
implies no more than if the author fhould fay 
to the patron; ‘ My very good lord, you and 
I can never unSerftand one another, therefore I 
humbly defirc we may be intimate friends for 
the future.’ 

The rich may as well allc to borrow of the 
poor, as the man of virtue or merit hope for 
addition to his character from any but luch as 
himfelf. He that commends another engages 
fo much of his own reputation as he gives to 
that perfbn commended ; and he that has 
nothing laudable in himfelf is not of ability 
to be fuch a furety. The wife Phocion was fo 
lenfible how dangerous it was to be touched 
with what the multitude approved, that upon a 
general acclamation made when he was making 
an oration, he turned to an intelligent friend 
Vot. III. I 
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who Rood near him, and alked in a furprifed 
manner, ‘ What flip have I made ?’ 

I fhall conclude this paper vv ith a billet which 
has fallen into my hands, and was written to a 
lady from a gentleman whom flic had highly 
commended. The author of it had formerly 
been her lover. When all poflibility of com- 
merce btween them on the flibje^l of love was 
cut olF, Ihc fpokc Co handfomely of him, as to 
give occaflon to this letter. 

‘ Madam, 

‘ I SHOULD be inlcnfible to a 
Rupidity, if I could forbear making you my 
acknowledgments for your late mention of me 
with fo much applaulc. It is, I think, your 
fate to give me new fentiments: as you for- 
merly inlpired me with the true fenfc of love, 
fo do you now- with the true fenfc of glory. 
As delire had the leaft part in the paffion I 
heretofore profofled towards you, fo has vanity 
no fhare in the glory to w hich you have now 
raifed me. Innocence, knowledge, beauty, 
virtue, flnccrity, and dilcrction, are the con- 
flant ornaments of her who has laid this to 
me. Fame is a babbler, but I have arrived 
at the highefl: glory in this world, the commen- 
dation of the moll dclerving pcrlbn in it.’ 

T‘. 

See lord Eacon’s colk£lion of Apophthegms, iii. 391. 
folio. ‘ Has any foolilh thing dropped from me unawaresi’ 
I’lut. Life of Ehocion. 

* Uy Steele. See N” 324, note on X. ad fincm. 

*•1;.* At the theatre-royal in Drury-lane, Odf . 6, a comedy 
called I'lic Chances, as altered by the late D. of , Bucks. 
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N” 189. Saturday, October 6, 17H. 

Pali ite pictalis imago. Virg. Ain. x. 824. 

An image of paternal tcnclcrnefs ! 


The following letter being written to my 
bookfcller, upon a fubjedl of which I treated 
fomc time lince, I Ihall publifli it in this paper, 
together with the letter that was inclolcd in it. 

‘ Mr. Buckley, 

* Mu. Spectator having of late 
defcanted upon the cruelty of parents to their 
children I have been induced (at the requeft 
of leveral of Mr. Spe<£lator’s admirers) to inclofe 
this letter, which I affurc you is the original 
from a father to his own fon, notwithftanding 
the latter gave but little or no provocation. It 
would be wonderfully obliging to the world, if 
Mr. Spectator would give us his opinion of it 
in fomc of his fpeculations, and particularly to 
(Mr. Buckley) 

Your humble fervant.’ 

Don John, by Mr. Wilks; Don Frederic, by Mr. Mills; 
Antonio, by Mr. I’enkclbman ; Anthony, by Mr. Norris; 
Conilantia, by Mrs. Oldfield; Landlady, by Mrs. Willis. 
The farce, 'fhe Country Wake ; Hob, by Air. Dogget. 
Spea. in folio, N" 188. 

t4t On the 4th of 0 (£f. was a 61 :cd ibidem. Love makes a 
Man; or, The Fop’s Fortune. D. Lewis, Air. Penkcthnian ; 
Carlos, Mr.W^ilks; Clodio, Air. Cibber; D. Antonio, A'lr, 
Bullock; D.Duart, Air. Elrington ; Sancho, Mr. Norris ; 
Angelina, Mrs. Brad draw ; D. Louifa, Airs. Rogers; D. 
Terefa, Mrs. Porter. 

“ Set? N° 181, and N** 183. 
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* Sirrah, 

* You are a faucy audacious rafcal, 
and both fool and mad, and I care not a farthing 
■whether you comply or no ; that does not ’raze 
out my imprcflions of your infolence, going 
about railing at me, and the next day to folicit 
my favour. Thefo are inconhftcncies, fuch as 
difcover thy reafon depraved. To be brief, I 
never defire to fee your face ; and, firrah, if you 
go to the workhoulc, it is no difgracc to me 
for you to be fopported there ; and if you ftarve 
in the ftrects. I’ll never give any thing under- 
hand in your behalf. If I have any more of 
your fcribbling nonfenfc, I’ll break your head 
the firft time I fet light on you. You are a 
ftubborn bcaft ; is this your gratitude for my 
giving you money? You rogue. I’ll better your 
judgment, and give you a greater fenfe of your 
duty to (I regret to fay) your father, &c. 

* P. S. It’s prudence for you to keep out 
of my light ; for to reproach me, that might 
overcomes right, on the outfide of your letter, 
I lhall give you a great knock on the fcull for 
it.’ 

Was there ever foch an image of paternal 
tendernefs ! It was ufual among fome of the 
Greeks to make their flavcs drink to excefs, and 
then expofe them to their children, who by that 
means conceived an early averfion to a vice 
which makes men appear fo monftrous and 
irrational. I have expofed this pidure of an 
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unnatural father with the fame intention, that 
its deformity may deter others from its refem- 
blance. If the reader has a mind to fee a father 
of the fame ftamp reprefented in the moft exqui- 
fite ftrokes of humour, he may meet with it in 
one of the fineft comedies that ever appeared 
upon the Englifh ftage : I mean the part of Sir 
Sampfon in Love for Eove. 

I muft not however engage myfelf blindly on 
the lidc of the Ln, to whom the fond letter 
above-written was directed. His father calls 
him a * fancy and audacious rafcal’ in the firft 
line, and I am afraid upon examination he will 
prove but an ungracious youth. * To go about 
railing’ at his father, and to find no other place 
but ‘ the outfidc of his letter’ to tell him 
' that might overcomes right’ — if it does not 
difeover ‘ his reafon to be depraved,’ and ‘ that 
he is either fool or mad,’ as the choleric old 
gentleman tells him, wc may at leaf!: allow 
that the father will do very well in endeavouring 
to ‘ better his judgment, and give him a greater 
fenfe of his duty.’ But whether this may be 
brought about by ‘ breaking his head,’ or 
* giving him a great knock on the Icull,’ ought, 
I think, to be well conljdercd. Upon the 
whole, I wilh the father has not met with his 
match, and that he may not be as equally paired 
with a foil, as the mother in Virgil : 

* Crudelis tu quoque mater ; 

Crudclis mater magis, an puer improhus tile ? 

Improbus ilk puer^ crudelis tu quoque mater' 

Ect. viii. 48. 
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* O barbarous mother thirfting to deftroy ! 

More cruel was the mother or the boy ? 

Both, both alike delighted to deftroy, 

Th’ unnatural mother, and the ruthlefs boy,’ 

Warto.v. 

Or like the crow and her egg in the Greek proverb: 

‘ Kaxir xoihIv tool/.* 

‘ Bad the crow, bad the egg.’ 

I muft here take notice of a letter which I 
have received from an unknown correfpondent, 
upon the fubjed; of my paper, upon which the 
foregoing letter is likewilc founded ". The 
writer of it feems very much concerned left that 
paper Ihould feem to give encouragement to the 
difobedience of children towards their parents ; 
but if the writer of it will take the pains to 
read it over again attentively, I dare lay his 
apprchenlions will vanilh. Pardon and recon- 
ciliation arc all the penitent daughter requefts, 
and all that I contend for in her behalf ; and in 
this cafe 1 may ufc the laying of an eminent 
-wit, who, upon fome great men’s preffing him 
to forgive liis daughter who had married againft 
his confent, told them he could refufe nothing 
to their inftanccs, but that he would have them 
remember there was difference between giving 
and forgiving. 

I mull; confefs, in all controverlies bctw'ccn 
parents and their children, I am naturally pre- 
judiced in favour of the former. The obliga^ 
tions.on that lide can never be acquitted, and I 
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think it is one of the greateft reflections upon 
human nature, that paternal inflrinCl fliould be 
a ftrongcr motive to love than filial gratitude ; 
that the receiving of favours lliould be a lefs 
inducement to good-will, tenderncfs, and com- 
miferation, than the conferring of them ; and 
that the taking care of any perfon fhould endear 
the child or dependant more to the parent or 
benefaClor, than the parent or benefaCior to the 
child or dependant; yet fb it happens, that for 
one cruel parent we meet with a thoufand un- 
dutiful children. This is indeeed wonderfully 
contrived (as I have formerly obferved '*) for the 
fupport of every living fpecics ; but at the fame 
time that it Ihcws the wifdom of the Creator, 
it difeovers the imperfeClion and degeneracy of 
the creature. 

The obedience of children to their parents 
is the bafis of all government, and fet forth as 
the meafurc of that obedience which we owe 
to thofc whom Providence hath placed over us. 

It is father Le Compte’’, if I am not mif- 
taken, who tells us how want of duty in this 
particular is punifhed among the Chinefe, info- 
much that if a fon fhould be known to kill, or 
fo much as to flrike his father, not only the 
criminal but his whole family would.be rooted 
out, nay, the inhabitants of the place where 
he lived would be put to the fword, nay, the 
place itfelf would be razed to the ground, and 
its foundations fown with fait. For, fay they. 


® Viz. in N® 120, a paper of Nat. Hift. by Aciclifon. 

P See F. Le Compte’s Prel’ent State of China, part 2. 
let. to the cardinal U’Eftrees ; and Guard, in 8vo. 
note. 
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there muft have been an utter depravation of 
manners in that clan or Ibciety of people who 
could have bred up among them fo horrid an 
offender. To this I lhall add a paffage out of 
the firfl book of Herodotus. That hiftorian in 
his account of the Perdan cuffoms and religion 
tells us, it is their opinion that no man ever 
killed his father, or that it is poffible filch a 
crime fliould be in nature ; but that if any thing 
like it fhould ever happen, they conclude that 
the reputed Ion muft have been illegitimate, 
fuppofititious, or begotten in adultery. Their 
opinion in this particular lliews fufficiently 
what a notion they muft have had of undutiful- 
neft in general. 


190. Monday, October 8, 1711. 

Servitus crefc'it nova - ■ ■ HoR. a Od. viii. 18. 

A flavery to former times unknown. 

Since I made fome refledlions upon the 
general negligence uled in the cafe of regard 
towards women, or in other words, dnee I 
talked of wenching, I have had cpiftles upon 
that fubje<5l, w'hich I lhall, for the prefent enter- 
tainment, inftrt as they lie before me, 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ As your Ipeculations are not con- 
dned to any part of human life, but concern the 

1 By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, London. Sec N" 335, 
note on L. • , 
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wicked as well as the good, I mufl: defire your 
favourable acceptance of what I, a poor ftrol- 
ling girl about town, have to fay to you. I was 
told by a Roman catholic gentleman who picked 
me up laft week, and who, I hope, is abfblvcd 
for what palTed between us; I fay, I was told 
by fuch a perfon, who endeavoured to convert 
me to his own religion, that in countries where 
popery prevails, befidcs the advantage of licenfed 
flews, there are large endowments given for 
the Inmrabtli, I think he called them, liich as 
are paft all remedy, and are allowed fuch main- 
tenance and fupport as to keep them without 
farther care until they expire ^ This manner 
of treating poor fmners has, methinks, great 
humanity in it ; and as you are a pcrlbn who 
pretend to carry your refledlions upon all fubjedls 
whatever that occur to you, with candour, and 
a6l above the fenfe of what mifinterpretation 
you may meet with, I beg the favour of you 
to lay before all the world the unhappy condi- 
tion of us poor vagrants, who arc really in a 
way of labour inflcad of idlcncfs. There arc 

'' Far fuperior to this, bccaufc more conducive to the inte- 
refts of virtue and benefit of the community, are our two late 
excellent foundations of the Magdalen -houfe, and the Afy- 
lum. rhe one for the reception of penitent proftitutes, the 
other of young deferred girls ; the one to refeue wretched 
females from the horrid llavery of habiiual vice, rlie other 
to intercept them from tailing into it. The eredtion of theic 
two hofpitals was an honour leferved for the year mdcclviii. 
Had the founders lived in the days of the Spedlator, they 
would doubtlefs have received the noblefl approbation in the 
body of this work ; tlie editor therefore could not help pay- 
ing them this fmall tribute of lefpedl in a note. See Guard. 

105. By Addifon. 

• • 3 
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crowds of us whofc manner of livelihood has 
long ceafcd to be pleaflng to \is ; and who would 
willingly lead a new life, if the rigour of the 
virtuous did not for ever expel us from eoming 
into the w^orld again. As it now happens, to 
the eternal infamy of the male fex, fal/ehood 
among you is not reproachful, but credulity in 
women is infamous. 

‘ Give me leave, fir, to give you my hiftory. 
y^ou arc to know that I am a daughter of a man 
of a good reputation, tenant to a man of qua- 
lity. 'J'he heir of this great houfe took it in 
his head to cafi: a favourable eye upon me, and 
j'uccecdcd. I do not pretend to fay he promiled 
me marriage: I was not a creature filly enough 
to be taken by fo foolifli a (lory : but he ran 
away with me up to this town, and introduced 
me to a grave matron, with w'hom I boarded 
for a day or two wuth great gravity, and was 
not a little plcafcd w'ith the change of my con- 
dition, from that of a country life to the fineft 
company, as I believed, in the whole world. 
My humble fcrvant made me underftand that I 
fliould always be kept in the plentiful condi- 
tion I then enjoyed ; when after a very great 
fondnefs tow’ards me, he one day took his leave 
of me for four or five days. In the evening 
of the fame day my good landlady came to me, 
and obferving me very penfive, began to com- 
fort me, and with a fmile told me I muft fee 
the world. When I was deaf to all flie could 
fay to divert me, file began to tell me with a 
very frank air that I muft be treated as I ought, 
and not take thefe fqueamifli humours upon 
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me, for my friend had left me to the town ; 
and, as their phrafc is, {lie expe«3;ed I would 
fee company, or I mull: be treated like what I 
had brought myfelf to. This put me into a fit 
of crying: and 1 immediately, in a true {enfc 
of my condition, threw myfelf on the floor, 
deploring my fate, calling upon all that was 
good and facred to fuccour me. While I was 
in all this agony, I oblerved a decrepid old 
fellow come into the room, and looking with a 
{enfe of pleafure in his face at all my vehe- 
mence and tranfport. In a paufe of my diftrefs 
I heard him lay to the fhamclefs old woman 
who Hood by me, She is certainly a new 
face, or elfe flic adls it rarely.” With that 
the gentlewoman, who was making her market 
of me, in all the turn of my perfon, the heaves 
of my paffion, and the fuitable change of my 
pofture, took occafion to commend my neck, 
my lhape, my eyes, my limbs. All this was 
accompanied with fiich fpeeches as you may 
have heard horfe-courfers make in the fale of 
nags, when they arc warranted for their found- 
ncls. You underftand by this time I was left 
in a brothel, and expofed to the next bidder who 
could purchafe me of my patronefs. This is 
lb much the work of hell ; the pleafure in the 
polTeflion of us wenches abates in proportion 
to the degrees we go beyond the bounds of 
innocence ; and no man is gratified, if there is 
nothing left for him to debauch. Well, fir, 
my firli man, when I came upon the town, 
was fir Jeolfry Foible, who was extremely lavifli 
to me of his money, and took fuch a fancy to 
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me that he would have carried me off, if my 
patronefe would have taken any realbnablc terms 
for me ; but as he was old, his covetoufnefs 
was his ftrongeft paffion, and poor I was foon 
left expofed to be the common refufe of all the 
rakes and debauchees in town. I cannot tell 
whether you will do me jullice or no; till I lee 
whether you print this or not ; otherwife, as I 
now live with Sal% I could give you a very 
juft account of who and who is together in 
this town. You perhaps won’t believe it ; but 
I know of one w ho pretends to be a very good 
proteftant, who lies with a Roman catholic : 
But more of this hereafter, as you pleafe me. » 
There do come to our houfe the greateft politi- 
cians of the age' ; and Sal is more flircwd than 
any body thinks. No body can believe that 
fuch wife men could go to bawdy-houfes out of 
idle purpofts. I have heard them often talk of 
Auguftus Caifar, who had intrigues with the 
wives of fenators, not out of wantonnefs but 
ftratagem. 

' It is a thoufand pities you Ihould be fo 
jfeverely virtuous as I fear you arc; otherw'ilc 
after one vilit or two, you would foon undcr- 
ftand that we women of the town arc not fuch 
ivlclefs correfpondents as you may imagine : 
You have iindoubtcdly heard that it was a cour- 

' A celebrated courtefan and procurefs of thofe times. 

‘ This is doubtlefs a fling at Mr. fecretaiy St. John, after- 
wards lord Bolingbroke, who was in his youth a noted rake, 
cfpecially with regard to women ; and who during his miniftry 
was known to divide Iris hours between tire cares of his office 
and the diflipation of a brothel. 1’. 
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tefan who difcovered Catiline’s confpiracy. If 
you print this I’ll tell you more ; and am in the 
mean time. 

Sir, 

Your moft humble lervant, 

Rebecca Nettletop.* * 


* Mr. Spectator, 

* I AM an idle young woman that 
would work for my livelihood, but that I am 
kept in fuch a manner as I cannot ftir out. My 
tyrant is an old jealous fellow, who allows me 
nothing to appear in. I have but one (hoe and 
one flipper ; no head-drefs, and no upper petti- 
coat. As you fet up for a reformer, I defire 
you would take me out of this wicked way, 
and keep me yourfclf. 

Eve Afterday.’ 


* Mr. Spectator, 

'I AM to complain to you of a fet 
of impertinent coxcombs, who vifit the apart- 
ments of us women of the town, only, as they 
call it, to fee the world. I mull confefs to you, 
this to men of delicacy might have an efFeft to 
cure them ; but as they are llupid, noify, and 
drunken fellows, it tends only to make vice in 
themfelves, as they think, plcafant and humor- 
ous, and at the fame time naufeous in us. I 
fhall, fir, hereafter from time to time give you 
the names of thefe wretches who pretend to 
enter our houfes merely as Spe«ftators. Thefe 
men think it wdt to ufe us ill : pray tell them, 
however worthy we are of fuch treatment, it 
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is unworthy them to be guilty of it towards 
us. Pray, fir, take notice of this, and pity 
the oppreffed : I wifli we could add to it, the 
innocent.’ T 


N'^ 19 1. Tucfday, October 9, 17 ii. 


bAov o'/ei^oy. HoM. ]J. ii. 6 . 

—Deluding vifion of the night. Pope. 

Some ludicrous fchoolmen have put the cafe, 
that if an afs were placed between two bundles 
of hay, which aftedlcd his fenfes equally on 
each fide, and tempted him in the very fame 
degree, whether it would be poffible for him 
to eat of either. They generally determine 
this queRion to the difadvantage of the afs, 
who they fay w^ould ftarve in the midft of 
plenty, as not having a lingle grain of free- 
will, to determine him more to the one than to 
the other. The bundle of hay on either fide 
llriking his fight and fmcll in the fame pro- 
portion, would keep him in a perpetual 
fufpence, like the two magnets, which travel- 
lers have told us, arc placed one of them in 
the roof, and the other in the floor of Mahomet’s 
burying-place at Mecca, and by that means, 
fay they, pull the impoflor’s iron coffin with 
Inch an equal attraction, that it hangs in the 
air between both of them"^. As for the afs’s 

" By Steele. Sec N°324, note on T, finem. 

* Sec Bayle’s Di< 5 t. art. Mahomet. 

6 
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behaviour in fuch nice circumftanccs, whether 
he would ftarve fooner than violate his neutrality 
to the two bundles of hay, I lliall not pre/ume 
to determine; but only take notice of the con- 
dudl: of our own fpccies in the fame perplexity. 
When a man has a mind to venture his money 
in a lottery, every figure of it appears equally 
alluring, and as likely to fucceed as any of its 
fellows. They all of them have the fame 
pretenlions to good-luck, ftand upon the fame 
foot of competition, and no manner of rcafbn 
can be given, why a man Ihould prefer one to 
the other before the lottery is drawn. In this 
cafe therefore caprice very often ad:s in the 
place of rcafon, and forms to itfelf fome ground- 
lels imaginary motive, where real and fubftan- 
tial ones arc wanting. I know a well-meaning 
man that is very well pleafed to rifle his good- 
fortune upon the number 1711, bccaufc it is 
the year of our Lord. 1 am acquainted with a 
tacker that would give a good deal for the num- 
ber I34^ On the contrary, I have been told 
of a certain zealous difl'cnter, w'ho being a 
great enemy to popery, and believing that bad 
men are the molt fortunate in this world, will 
lay two to one on the number 6b6 againft any 
other number, becaufc, fays he, it is the num- 

* In the year 1704 a bill was brought into the honfe of 
commons againft occaftonal conformity ; and in order to make 
it pafs through the houfe of lords, it was propofed to tack it 
to a money-bill. This occafioned warm debates, and at length 
it was pat to the vote; when 134 were for tacking; but a 
large majority being againft it, the motion was over-ruled, 
and the bill mifearried. 
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bcr of the beaft^^. Several would prefer the 
number 12000 before any other, as it is the 
number of the pounds in the great prize. In 
fhort, Ibme arc pleafed to find their own age 
in their number; fomc that they have got a 
number which makes a pretty appearance in the 
cyphers ; and others, bccaufc it is the fame 
number that fucceeded in the laft lottery. Each 
of thefe, upon no other grounds, thinks he 
ftands faireft for the great lot, and that he is 
pofTefTcd of what may not be improperly called 
* the golden number*.’ 

Thefe principles of eledlion are the paftimes 
and extravagancies of human reafbn, which is 
of fb bufy a nature, that it will be exerting 
itfelf in the meaneft trifles, and working even 
when it w'ants materials. The wifeft of men 
are fbmetimes adled* by fuch unaccountable 
motives, as the life of the fool, and the lupcr- 
ftitious is guided by nothing clfe. 

I am furprifed that none of the fortune-tellers, 
or, as the French call them, the Dtfeurs de 
honne Avanture, who publilh their bills in 
every quarter of the town, have not ’’ turned our 
lotteries to their advantage. Did any of them 
fet up for a caftcr of fortunate figures, what 
might he not get by his pretended difeoveries 
and prediiftions } 

I remember among the advertifements in the 
Poft-Boy of September the 27th, I was furprifed 
to fee the following one : 

y In (he Revelations. Secch.xiii. ver. i8. 

* Alluding to the numbers fo called in the Calendar. 

» AftuateJ, ^ not, ought to have been left out^ 
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* This is to give notice, that ten {hillings 
over and above the market-price, will be given 
for the ticket in the i,«joo,oool. lottery, N“ 132* 
by Nath. Cliff at the Bible and Three Crowns 
in Cheapfide.’ 

This advertifemcnt has given great matter of 
{peculation to coffee-houfc theorifls. Mr. Cliff’ s 
principles and convcrfation have been canvafled 
upon this occafion, and various conjedlures made 
why he fhould thus fet his heart upon N“ 135. 
I have examined all the powers in thofo num- 
bers, broken them into fradlions, extrafted the 
fijuare and cube root, divided and multiplied 
them all ways, but could not arrive at the fecret 
until about three days ago, when I received the 
following letter from an unknown hand ; by 
which I find that Mr. Nathaniel Cliff is only 
the agent, and not the principal in this adver- 
tifement. 

' Mr. Spectator, 

' I AM the perfon that lately adver- 
tiled I would give ten lliiliings more than the 
current price for the ticket N** 132 in the lottery 
now drawing; which is a fccret I have com- 
municated to fome friends, who rally me incef- 
fantly upon that account. You muff know I 
have but one ticket, for which reafon, and a 
certain dream I have lately had more than 
once, I was refolved it Ihould be the number I 
moft approved. I am fo pofitive I have pitched 
upon the great lot, that I could almoft lay all I 
am worth of it* My vifions arc fo frequent 
VoL.lII. K 
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and ftrong upon this occaiion, that I have not 
only pofle&d the lot, but di/poted of the money 
which in all probability it will fell for. This 
morning in particular, I fet up an equipage 
■which I look upon to be the gayeft in the town; 
the liveries are very rich, but not gaudy. I 
Ihould be very glad to fee a fpeculation or two 
upon lottery fubjcdls, in which you would oblige 
all people concerned, and in particular. 

Your moft humble fervant, 

George Gosling. 

‘ P. S. Dear Spec, if I get the 1 3000 pound. 
I’ll make thee a handfome prefent.’ 

After having wilhed my correfpondent good 
luck, and thanked him for his intended kind- 
nefs, I £hall for this time difmifs the fubjeft of 
the lottery, and only obferve, that the greateft 
part of mankind are in Ibme degree guilty of 
my friend Golling’s extravagance. We are apt 
to rely upon future profpcdls, and become really 
expenlive w hile wc are only rich in poffibility. 
We live up to our expedations, not to our 
polTeflions, and make a figure proportionable to 
what w e may be, not what we are. We out- 
run our prefent income, as not doubting to 
dilburfc' ourfelves out of the profits of fome 
future place, projed, or reverfion that we have 
in yievy. It is through this temper of mind, 
which is lb common among us, that we fee 
tradefmen break, who have met with no rnif- 

= DiA)ttrfe feems to ftand here for reimburfe. 
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fortunes in their bufinefs; and men of eftatcs 
reduced to poverty, who have never fuffered 
from Ioffes or repairs, tenants, taxes, or law- 
fuits. In ftiort, it is this foolifli fanguinc tem- 
per, this depending upon contingent futurities, 
that occahons romantic gencrolity, chimerical 
grandeur, fcnfclefs oftentation, and generally 
ends in beggary and ruin. The man who will 
live above his prefent circumftances, is in great 
danger of living in a little time much beneath 
them ; or, as the Italian proverb runs, ‘ The 
man who lives by hope, will die by hunger.’ 

It fliould be an indifpenfable rule in life, to 
contrail our dclires to our prefent condition, 
and, whatever may be our cxpcdlations, to live 
within the compafs of what we a«Slually pollels. 
It will be time enough to enjoy an ellate when 
it comes into our hands ; but if we anticipate 
our good fortune, we lliall lofe the plealure of 
it when it arrives, and may poflibly never pof- 
fcfs what we have fo fooliflily counted upon. 

L". 


^ By Addifon. See N"335, note on L, adfinm. 
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N° 193. Wednesday, 0<ftober 10, 1711. 

Uno ore omnes omnia 

Bona dicere, et laudarc fortunas meas, 

^ui gnatum haberem tali ingcnio pradilum. 

Ter. Andr. A<3:. i. Sc. r. 

— All the world 

With one accord faid all good things, and prais’d 

My happy fortunes, who polTefs a fon 

So good, fo liberally difpofed.- ■ — CoLMAK. 

I STOOD the other day, and beheld a father 
fitting in the middle of a room with a large 
family of children about him ; and methought 
I could obferve in his countenance different 
motions of delight, as he turned his eye towards 
the one and the other of them. The man is a 
perfon moderate in his defigns for their prefer- 
ment and welfare ; and as he has an ealy fortune, 
he is not felicitous to make a great one. His 
eldeft fon is a child of a very towardly difpofi- 
tion, and as much as the father loves him, I 
dare fay he will never be a knave to improve his 
fortune. I do nQt know any man who has a 
jufter relifh of life than the perfon I am fpeak- 
ing of, or keeps a better guard againft the 
terrors of want, or the hopes of gain. It is 
ufual in a crowd of children, for the parent to 
name out of his own flock all the great officers 
of the kingdom. There is fbmething lb very 
lurprifing in the parts of a child of a man’s own, 
that there is nothing too great to be expedled 
from his endowments. I know a good woman 
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who has but three fons, and there is, Ihe fays, 
nothing llic experts with more certainty, than 
that Ihe lhall fee one of them a bifhop, the other 
a judge, and the third a court-phyfician. The 
humour is, that any thing which can happen to 
any man’s child, is expected by every man for 
his own. But my friend, whom I was going 
to fpeak of, docs not flatter himfelf w'ith fuch 
vain expeftations, but has his eye more upon 
the virtue and difpofition of his children, than 
their advancement or wealth. Good habits arc 
what will certainly improve a man’s fortune and 
reputation ; but, on the other fide, affluence of 
fortune will not as probably produce good affec- 
tions of the mind. 

It is very natural for a man of a kind difpo- 
fition, to amufe himfelf with the promifes his 
imagination makes to him of the future condi- 
tion of his children, and to reprefent to himfelf 
the figure they fhall bear in the world after he 
has left it. When his profpe<5fs of this kind 
are agreeable, his fondnefs gives as it were a 
longer date to his own life; and the furvivorfhip 
of a worthy man in his fbn, is a pleafure fcarce 
inferior to the hopes of the continuance of his 
own life. That man is happy who can believe 
of his fon, that he will efcape the follies and 
indiferetions of which he himfelf was guilty, 
and purfue and improve every thing that was 
valuable in him. The continuance of his virtue 
is much more to be regarded than that of his 
life ; but it is the mofl lamentable of all reflec- 
tions, to think that the heir of a man’s fortune 
is fuch a one as will be a itranger to his friends. 
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alienated from the fame intcrefts, and a promoter 
of every thing which he himfelf difapproved. 
An eftate in polTeffion of fuch a luccefl'or to a 
good man, is worfe than laid watte; and the 
family, of which he is the head, is in a more 
deplorable condition than that of being extindl. 
When 1 viht the agreeable feat of my 
honoured friend Ruricola, and walk from room 
to room revolving many plcattng occurrences, 
and the expreflions of many jutt fentiments I 
have heard him utter, and lee the booby his heir 
in pain, while he is doing the honours of his 
houfe to tiie friend of his father, the heavinett 
it gives one is not to be exprefl'ed. Want of 
genius is not to tje imputed to any man, but 
want of humanity is a man’s own fault. The 
fon of Ilnrh^ola (whofe liic was one continued 
ferics of worthy actions, and gcntleman-likc 
inclinations) is the companion of drunken 
clowns, and knows no lenfc of praife but in 
the flattery hr receives from his own fervants j 
his pleafures arc mean and inordinate, his lan-r 
guage bate and filthy, his behaviour rough and 
abfurd. Is this creature to be accounted the 
tticcellbr of a man of virtue, wit, and breeding? 
At the lame time that I have this melancholy 
profped at the houfe where I mil's my old friend, 
I can go to a gentleman’s not far off it, where 
he has a daughter who is the piAure both of his 
body and mind, but both improved with the 
beauty and modefty peculiar to her fex. It is 
flic who lupplies the lofs of her father to the 
world ; Ihe, without his name or tor tune, is a 
truer memorial of him, than her brother wliQ 
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lucceeds him in both. Such an offspring as the 
qldeft fon of my friend perpetuates his father in 
the fame manner as the appearance of his ghoft 
would: it is indeed Ruricola, but it is Pturicola 
grown frightful, 

I know not te v. laat to attribute the brutal 
turn which this young man has taken, except it 
may be to a certain feverity and diflance which 
his father uled towards him, and might, per- 
haps, have occafioned a diflike to thole modes 
of life, which \%'ere not made amiable to him by 
freedom and affability. 

We may promile ourlelves that no Rich excre- 
Icencc will appear in the family of the Cornclii, 
where the father lives with his fons like their 
cldcll brother, and the fons converfc with him 
as if they did it for no other reafon but that he 
is the wilcft man of their acquaintance. As the 
Cornelii “ are eminent traders, their good corre- 
fpondence with each other is ufcful to all that 
know' them, as well as to themfelves: and their 
friendfliip, good-will, and kind offices, arc dif- 
poled of jointly as well as their fortune, fo that 
no one ever obliged one of them, who had not 
the obligation multiplied in returns from them 
all. 

It is the moll beautiful objedl the eyes of man 
can behold, to fee a man of worth and his fon 

* By the Cornelii, the SpeAator is fuppofed to mean the 
family of the Eyles’s, merchants of diftimSion ; ot whom 
Francis Eyles, Elq. the father, who was a director of the Eaft- 
India company, and alderman of London, was created a baro- 
net I Geo. 1. His eldcft furviving fon, fir John Eyles, hart, 
was afterwards lord mayor in 1727 ; and another of his fons, 
lir Jofeph Eyles, knt. was fherift' of London in 17^5* 
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live in an intirc iinrclerved correfpondence. The 
mutual kindnefs and afledlion between them, 
give an inexpreffible {atisfaftion to all who know 
them. It is a fublimc pleafure which increafes 
by the participation. It is as facred as friend- 
Ihip, as pleafurablc as love, and as joyful as 
religion. This Rate of mind does not only diffi- 
pate forrow, which would be extreme without 
it, but enlarges pleafures which would otherwife 
be contemptible. The moft indifferent thing 
has its force and beauty when it is fpokc by a 
kind father, and an inlignificant trifle has its 
weight when offered by a dutiful child. I know 
not how to exprefs it, but I think I may call it 
a ' tranfplanted felf-love.’ All the enjoyments 
and fufferings which a man meets with are * 
regarded only as they concern him in the rela- 
tion he has to another. A man’s very honour 
receives a new value to him, when he thinks 
that, when he is in his grave, it will be had in 
remembrance that fuch an action was done by 
fuch a one’s father. Such confiderations fweeten 
the old man’s evening, and his foliloquy delights 
him when he can fay to himfey. No man can 
tell my child his father was either unmerciful, 
or unjufl. My fon fhall meet many a man who 
lhall fay to him, ‘ I was obliged to thy father, 
and be my child a friend to his child for 
ever ‘.’ 

It is not in the power of all men to leave 
illuflrious names or great fortunes to their pofle- 
rity, but they can very much conduce to their 


^ i. e. And may my child be a friend to his child. 


P. 
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having induftry, probity, valour, and juftice. It 
is in every man’s power to leave his fon the 
honour of defcending from a virtuous man, and 
add the bleflings of heaven to whatever he leaves 
him. I lhall end this rhapfody with a letter to 
an excellent young man of my acquaintance, 
who has lately loft a worthy father. 

* Dear Sir, 

‘ I KNOW no part of life more imperti- 
nent than the office of adminifteringconfolation: 
I will not enter into it, for I cannot but applaud 
your grief. The virtuous principles you had 
from that excellent man, whom you have loft, 
have wrought in you as they ought, to make a 
^outh of three and tw'enty incapable of comfort 
upon coming into pofteflion of a great fortune. 
I doubt not but you will honour his memory by 
a modeft enjoyment of his eftate ; and fcorn to 
triumph over his grave, by employing in riot, 
excefs, and debauchery, what he purchafed with 
fb much induftry, prudence, and wifdom. This 
is the true way to fliew the fenfe you have of 
your lofs, and to take away the diftreft of others 
upon the occafion. You cannot recal your father 
by your grief, but you may revive him to his 
friends by your condud:.’ T®, 


* By Steele. See N“ 324, note on T, ad finem. 
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N“ 193. Thurfday, Odioberii, 1711. 


— — Ingentem forihm domia alta fuperhU 
Alane falutantum tot is vomit a dibus undam, 

V iRG. Georg, ii. 461. 

Ills Lordfhip’s palace view, whofe portals proud 
Each morning vomit forth a cringing crowd. 

Warton, &c. 

When wc look round us, and behold the 
Grange variety of faces and perfons which fill 
the fireets with bufinefs and hurry, it is no 
unpleafant aniulcment to make guefles at their 
different purfuits, and judge by their counte- 
nances, what it is that fo anxioully engages, 
their prefent attention. Of all this bufy crowd, 
there are none who w'ould give a man inclined 
to I'uch inquiries better diverfion for his thoughts, 
than thofe whom w’^c call good courtiers, and 
fuch as arc affiduous at the levees of great men. 
Thefe w'orthics are got into a habit of being 
fervilc with an air, and enjoy a certain vanity in 
being known for underflanding how the world 
pafTes. In the plcafurc of tliis they can rife 
early, go abroad llcek and well-drefl'ed, with no 
other hope or purpofe, but to make a bow to a 
man in court favour, and be thought, by Ibrae 
infignificant fmilc of his, not a little engaged in 
his intcrefts and fortunes. It is w'ondrous, that 
a man can get over the natural exiftence and 
polTeHion of his own mind fo far, as to take 
delight either in paying or receiving fuch cold 
and repeated civilities. But what maintains the 
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hximour is, that outward ftiow is what moft men 
purfue, rather than real happinefs. 1 hus both 
the idol, and idolater, equally impofe upon them- 
lelves in plcafing their imaginations this way. 
But as there are very many of her majefty’s 
good fubjed:s, who are extremely uueaiy at their 
own feats in the country, where all from the 
ikies to the centre of the earth is their own, and 
have a mighty longing to Ihine in courts, or to 
be partners in the power of the w^oiid ; I lay, 
for the benefit of thefc, and others who hanker 
after being in the w^hifper with great men, and 
vexing their neighbours with the changes they 
would be capable of making in the appearance 
of a country feflions, it w ould not methinks be 
amifs to give an account of that market for pre- 
ferment, a great man’s Icvdc. 

For aught I know, this commerce bctw'ccn 
the mighty and their flavcs, very juftly repre- 
fented, might do fo much good, as to incline 
the great to regard bufinefs rather than often - 
tation ; and make the little know the ufe of their 
time too well, to fpend it in vain applications 
and addreft'es. The famous dodlor in M(X>r- 
ficlds, who gained fb much reputation for his 
horary predictions is faid to have had in his 
parlour different ropes to little bells which hung 
in the room above flairs, where the doc^lor 
thought fit to be oraculous. If a girl had been 
deceived by her lover, one bell w’as pulled ; 
and if a peafant had loft a cow, the fervant rung 

Foretelling, at V’liat hour an event might be cxpedctl, 
or a bufinefs moft fuccefsfully performed ; what times uerc 
fortunate or unlucky, &c. P. — The fkilful vvniier was called 
a manfetter, 
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another. This method was kept in reipeft to 
all other paffions and concerns, and the ikilful 
waiter below lifted the inquirer, and gave the 
dodlor notice accordingly. The levee of a great 
man is laid after the fame manner, and twenty 
whifpers, falfe alarms, and private intimations, 
pafs backward and forward from the porter, the 
valet, and the patron himfelf, before the gaping 
crew, who are to pay their court, are gathered 
together. When the feene is ready, the doors 
fly open and difeover his lordlhip. 

There are feveral ways of making this lirft 
appearance. You may be either half drelied, 
and wafliing yourfelf, which is indeed the moft 
ftately ; but this way of opening is peculiar to 
military men, in whom there is Ibmething 
graceful in expoling thcmfclves naked ; but the 
])oliticians, or civil officers, have ufually affedled 
to be more referved, and prelerve a certain chaf- 
tity of deportment. Whether it be hierogly- 
phical or not, this difference in the military and 
civil lifl:, I will not fay ; but have ever under- 
ffood the fad: to be, that the dole miniller is 
buttoned up, and the brave officer open-breafted 
on thefe occafibns'. 

^ The preceding paragraj)li feems to be a fneer on two 
great heads of the tory miniftry, whofc levees about this time 
were exceedingly crowded : viz. Robert Harley, who was 
tlicn newly made carl of Oxford and lord high treafurcr; 
and the duke of Ormond, who was foon after appointed 
captain general. Certain it is that lord Oxford was remark- 
ably cioie and myflcrious, and Ormond no lefs unreferved and 
open. 

The duke of Marlborough is faid to have received his vifit- 
ants in the unceremonious way of military men, and to have 
dreffed and changed his linen at his levee. • 
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However that is, I humbly conceive the 
bufinefs of a levee is to receive the acknow- 
ledgments of a multitude, that a man is wife, 
bounteous, valiant, and powerful. When the 
firft fhot of eyes is made, it is wonderful to 
obfervc how much fubmiffion the patron’s 
modefty can bear, and how much fervitude the 
client’s Ipirit can delcend to. In the vaft mul- 
tiplicity of bufinefs, and the crowd about him, 
my lord’s parts are ufually fo great, that, to 
the aftoniftiment of the whole affcmbly, he has 
Ibmething to fay to every man there, and that 
lb fuitable to his capacity as any man may judge 
that it is not without talents men can arrive at 
great employments. I have known a great man 
alk. a flag officer, which way was the wind, a 
commander of horle the prefent price of oats, 
and a flock-jobber at what difeount fuch a fund 
was, with as much cafe as if he had been bred 
to each of thofc fcveral ways of life. Now this 
is extremely obliging; for at the fame time that 
the patron informs hi mfelf of matters he gives 
the perfbn of whom he inquires an opportunity 
to exert himfelf. What adds to the pomp of 
thole interviews is, that it is performed with the 
greateft filcncc and order imaginable. The 
patron is ufually in the midfl of the room, and 
fome humble perfbn gives him a whifper, which 
his lordfhip anfwcrs aloud, * It is well. Yes, I 
am of your opinion. Pray inform yourfclf fur- 
ther, you may be lure of my part in it.’ This 
happy man is difmiffed, and my lord can turn 
himfelf to a bufinefs of a quite different nature, 
and off-hand give as good an anfwer as any great 
6 
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man Is obliged to. For the chief point is to keep 
in generals, and if there be any thing offered 
that is particular, to be in haftc. 

But wc are now in the height of the affair, 
and my lord’s creatures have all had their whim- 
pers round to keep up the farce of the thing, 
and the dumb Ihow is become more general, 
lie cafls his eye to that corner, and there to Mr. 
Such-a-one; to the other, ‘ And when did you 
come to town }’ And perhaps juft before he 
nods to another; and enters with him, * But, 
lir, 1 am glad to fee you, now I think of it.’ 
Each of thole arc happy for the next four and 
twenty hours; and thofe w'ho bow in ranks 
undiftinguifhed, and by dozens at a time, think 
they liavc very good profpefts if they may hope 
to arrive at fuch notices half a year hence. 

The fatyrift fays, there is feldom common 
I'enfe in high fortune ^ ; and one would think, 
to behold a levee, that the great were not only 
infatuated with their ftation, but alfb that they 
believed all below were feized too ; elfe how is 
it poflible they could think of impoling upon 
thcmfclvcs and others in fuch a degree, as -to 
fet up a levee Ibr any thing but a dire<fl farce ? 
But fuch is the weaknefs of our nature, that 
when men arc a little exalted in their condition, 
they immediately conceive they have additional 
fenfes, and their capacities enlarged not only 
alx)ve other men, but above human coraprehen- 
fion itfclf. Thus it is ordinary to fee a great 

* Rants entmferme Jhifus etmmwns in ilia 

Fortuna-^—^.' ' Juv. viii. 73. 
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man attend one liftening, bow to one at a dif- 
tance, and call to a third at the lame inftant. 
A girl in new ribbands is not more taken with 
hcrfelf, nor does flie betray more apparent 
coquetries, than even a wife man in Inch a 
circumftance of courtlhip. I do not know any 
thing that I ever thought lb very diftalleful as 
the alFe<ftation which is recorded of Casfar ; to 
wit, that he would dictate to three feveral wri- 
ters at the lame time. This was an ambition 
below the greatnefs and candour of his mind. 
He indeed (if any man had pretenlions to 
greater faculties than any other mortal) was the 
perlbn; but fuch a way of afting is childilh, 
and inconfillent with the manner of our being. 
It appears from the very nature of things, that 
there cannot be any thing etfedlually difpatched 
in the diftrac^lion of a public levee ^ ; hut the, 
whole leems to be a confpiracy of a let of fervile 
Haves, to give up their own liberty to take away 
their patron’s underftanding. T “. 

* It is recorded of the celebrated John de Wits, that being 
afted, how he contrived to difpatch fo much hufmefs, he 
anfwercd, that he did it merely, by only ^o\ag one thing at a 
time. 

^ This paper, 193, is diftinguiihcd by the fignaturc T, 
and therefore aferibed tp Steele, See the note on T, at the 
end of N'* 334. 
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194. Friday, Odlober 13, 1711. 


■ —Difficile bile tumet jecur. |HoB.. I Od. xiii. 4* 

With jealous pangs my bofom fwells. 

The prelent paper Ihall conlift of two letters 
which oblerve upon faults that are eallly cured 
both in love and friendlhip. In the latter, as 
far as it merely regards converlation, the perlbn 
who neglefls viliting an agreeable friend is 
punilhcd in the very tranlgreffion ; for a good 
companion is not found in every room we go 
into. But the cale of love is of a more delicate 
nature, and the anxiety is inexpreffiblc, if every 
little inftance of kindnefs is not reciprocal. 
There are things in this Ibrt of commerce which 
there are not words to exprefs, and a man may 
not poflibly know how to reprefent, what yet 
may tear his heart into ten thouland tortures. 
To be grave to a man’s mirth, unattentivc to his 
difcourle, or to interrupt either with Ibmcthing 
that argues a difinclination to be entertained by 
him, has in it < Ibmcthing fo difagreeable, that 
the utmoft Heps which may be made in farther 
enmity cannot give greater torment. The gay 
Corinna, who lets up for an indifference and 
becoming hcedlelTnefs, gives her hufband all the 
torment imaginable out of mere indolence, with 
this peculiar vanity, that llie is to look as gay 
as a maid in the character of a wife. It is no 
matter what is the reafon of a man’s grief, if 
it be hca^'y as it is. Her unhappy man is con- 
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vinced that fhe means him no difhonour, but 
pines to death becaufe ftie will not have fo much 
deference to him as to avoid the appearances of 
it. The author of the following letter is per- 
plexed with an injury that is in a degree yet left 
criminal, and yet the fource of the utmoft cin- 
happinefs. 

‘ Mr. Spectator ", 

* I HAVE read your papers which 
relate to jealouly, and defire your advice in 
my cafe, which you will fay is not common. 
I have .a wife, of whofe virtue I am not in 
the lead doubtful; yet I cannot be fatisfied 
fhe loves me, which gives me as great unea- 
finefs as being faulty the other way would 
do. I know not whether I am not yet more 
mifcrable than in that cafe, for Ihe keeps poft 
leffion of my heart, without the return of hers. 

I would defire your oblervations upon that tem- 
per in fome women, who will not condefeend 
to convince their hufbands of their innocence 
or their love, but are wholly negligent of what 
refledlions the poor men make upon their con- 
du<d (fb they cannot call it crimfnal), when at 
the fame time a little tendernefs of behaviour, 
or regard to fhew an inclination to pleafe them, 
would make them entirely at cafe. Do not fuch 
women deferve all the mifinterpretation which 
they negleA to avoid ? Or are they not in the 

" The following letter wps probably written by Steele in 
allufion to his own iloincftic condition, and for the benefit of 
his wife Mrs. Scurlock, or, as he commonly calls her, Mrs. 
Prue. See Steele’s Letters, vol. i. pajjim. 

VoL.'III. L 
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a(5lual practice of guilt, who care not whether 
they arc thought guilty or not? If my wife does 
the moft ordinary thing, as vifiting her lifter, 
or taking the air with her mother, it is always 
carried with the air of a fccret. Then fhe will 
forrtetimes tell a thing of no conicqnence, as if 
it was only want of memory made her conceal 
it before ; and this only to dally with my 
anxiety. I have complained to her of this 
behaviour in the gentleft terms imaginable, and 
befcechcd her not to ufc him, who defired only 
to live with her like an indulgent friend, as 
the moft morofe and unfociable huftjand in the 
world. It is no eafy matter to deferibe our 
circumftancc, but it is mifcrablc with this 
aggravation, that it might be cafily mended, 
and yet no remedy endeavoured. She reads 
you, and there is a phrafe or two in this letter 
which Ihc will know came from me. If we 
enter into an explanation w'hich may tend to our 
future quiet by your means, you lliall have our 
joint thanks ; in the mean time I am (as much 
as I can in this ambiguous condition be any 
thing). 

Sir, 

Your humble fervant.’ 

' Mr. Spectator, 

* Give me leave to make you a pre- 
fent of a character not yet deferibed in your 
papers, which is that of a man who treats his 
friend with the fame odd variety which a fan- 
taftical female tyrant pra^lifcs towards her 
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lover. I have for fomc time had a fricndfliip 
with one of thofe mercurial perlbns. The 
rogue I know loves me, yet takes advantage of 
my fondnefs for him to ulc me , as he pleafes. 
W^e are by turns the beft friends and the greateft 
ftrangers imaginable. Sometimes you would 
think us infeparablc ; at other times he avoids 
me for a long time, yet neither he nor I know 
why. When we meet next by chance, he is 
amazed he has not feen me, is impatient for an 
appointment the fame evening; and when I 
expc6l he would have kept it, 1 have known 
him flip aw'ay to another place ; where he has 
lat reading the new's, w'hen there is no poll ; 
fmoking his pipe, which he fcldom cares for ; 
and flaring about him in company w’ith whom 
he has had nothing to do, as if he wondered 
how he came there. 

* That I may flatc my cafe to you the more 
fully, 1 fliall tranferibe fomc Ihort minutes I 
have taken of him in my almanack lince laft 
fpring ; for you mult know there are certain 
fealons of the year, according to which, I will 
not fay our fricndfliip, but the enjoyment of it 
rifes or falls. In March and April he was as 
various as the weather; in May and part of 
June, I found him the Iprightlicll bell-humoured 
fellow in the world ; in the dog-days he was 
much upon the indolent ; in September very 
agreeable but very buly; and lince the glafs fell 
lull to changeable, he has made three appoint- 
ments with . me, and broke them every one. 
However I have good hopes of him this winter, 
clpecially if you wall lend me your affillaricc to 

• * L 3 
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reform him, which will be a great cafe and 
pleafure to. 

Sir, 

Oitober 9, Your moft humble fervant.’ 

lyix* ^ ^ 

**» D.L. Ott this day, Oedipus. The K. of Thebes, Mr. 
Powell ; Adradus, Mr. Bcxtth *, Creon, Mr. Keene ; Hamon, 
Mr. Mills; Terefias, Mr. Boman ; Citizens, Meffrs. Penky, 
Norris, Bullock, Pack, and Leigh; Jocafta, Mrs. Knight; 
and Euridice, Mrs. Bradlhaw. Spei^. in folio. 


ip5. Saturday, Odlober 13, 1711. 


NijViOi sS’ if&a’tv eow srAeey nfuev uxotvlof. 

OvS’io'Ov iv r* ovstap. 

IIes. Oper. &c Dier. 1 . i. 40. 

Fools not to know that half exceeds the whole. 

How bleft the fparing meal and temperate bowl. 

There is a ftdry in the Arabian Nights talcs 
of a king who had long languilhed under an 
ill habit of body, and had taken abundance of 
remedies to no purpofe. At length, fays the 
fable, a phylician cured him by the following 
method. He took a hollow ball of wood, and 
filled it with fevcral drugs; after which he 
clofod it up fo artificially that nothing appeared. 
He like wife took a mall, and after having hol- 
lowed the handle, and that part which ftrikes 
the ball, he inclofed in them feveral drugs after 
the fame manner as in the ball itfelf. -He then 

‘ By Stede. See note on fignature T, at the end of Spe£l, 
N“324* 
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ordered the iultan, who was his patient, to ex- 
ercife himielf early in the morning with thefe 
rightly-prepared inftruments, till fuch time as 
he ihould fweat ; when, as the ftory goes, the. 
virtue of the medicaments perlpiring throxigh 
the wood had lb good an influence on the fultan’s 
conflitution, that they cured him of an indilpo- 
lition which all the compolitions he had taken 
inwardly had not been able to remove. This 
caflern allegory is finely contrived to Ihew us 
how beneficial bodily labour is to health, ahd 
that exercife is the moft elFcftual phyfic. I 
have deferibed in my hundred and fifteenth 
paper, from the general fl:ru6lure and mechanifm 
of an human body, how ablblutely ncceflary 
exercife is for its prefervation. I fliall in this 
place recommend another great prefervative of 
health, which in many cafes produces the fame 
effcdls as exercife, and may, in Ibme mcafure, 
fupply its place, where opportunities of exercife 
arc wanting. The prefervative I am fpeaking 
of is temperance, which has thofi; particular 
advantages above all other means of health, that 
it may be pradlifed by all ranks and conditions, 
at any feafon, or in any place. It is a kind of 
regimen into which every man may put him- 
fclf, without interruption to bufinefs, expcnce 
of money, or lofs of time. If exercife throws 
off all fuperflulties, temperance prevents them ; 
if exercife clears the veflcls, temperance neither 
fatlates nor overftrains them ; if exercife ralfcs 
proper ferments in the humours, and promotes 
the circulation of the blood, temperance gives 
nature her full play, and enables her to exert 
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herfclf in all her force and vigour ; if excrcilc 
diflipates a growing diftemper, temperance 
ftarvcs it. 

PJiyfic, for the moft part, is nothing elfe but 
the fubftitute of exercile or temperance. Me- 
dicines are indeed abfolutcly neceflary in acute 
diftempers, that cannot wait the flow operations 
of thefe two great inftruments of health ; but 
did men live in an habitual courlc of exercife 
and temperance, there would be but little 
occafion for them. Accordingly we find that 
thofe parts of the world are the moft healthy, 
where they fubfift by the chace ; and that men 
lived longeft when their lives were employed 
in hunting, and when they had little food 
befidcs what they caught. Bliftcring, cupping, 
bleeding, arc Icldom of ufe but to the idle and 
intemperate ; as all thofe inw'ard applications 
which arc fo much in pradlice among us, arc 
for the mofi: part nothing elfe but expedients 
to make luxury confiftent with health. The 
apothecary is perpetually employed in counter- 
mining the cook and the vintner. It is laid of 
Diogenes, that meeting a young man who was 
going to a fcaflr, he took him up in the ftreet 
and carried him home to his friends, as one 
w'ho was running into imminent danger, had 
not he prevented him p. What would that phi- 
lolbpher have faid, had he been prclent at the 
gluttony of a modern meal ? Would not he 
have thought the mailer of a family mad, and 
have begged his fervants to tic down his hands. 


P Diog. I-auit, Viuv: riiilolbph. lib. vi. cap. 2. n. <5. 
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had he fecn him devour fowl, filh, and Refii, 
fwallow oil and vinegar, wines, and Ipices; 
throw down fallads of twenty different herbs, 
fauces of an hundred ingredients, confecJlions, 
and fruits of numberlefs Iweets and flavours ? 
What unnatural motions and counter-ferments 
mufl: filch a medley of intemperance produce in 
the body ? For my part, when I behold a 
falhionable table fet out in all its magnificence, 
I fancy that I fee gouts and dropfies, fevers, and 
lethargies, with other innumerable diftempers 
lying in ambufeade among the difhes. 

Nature delights in the moft plain and fimple 
diet. Every animal, but man, keeps to one difli. 
Herbs are the food of this fpecies, fifh of that, 
and flelli of a third. Man falls upon every thing 
that comes in his way; not the frnalleft fruit or 
excrcfcencc of the earth, fcarcc a berry or a 
mufhroom can efcape him. 

It is impoffible to lay down any determinate 
rule for temperance, becaufe what is luxury in 
one may be temperance in another; but there 
are few that have lived any time in the world, 
who are not judges of their own conftitutions, 
fo far as to know, what kinds, and what pro- 
portions of food, do beft agree with them. Were 
I to confider my readers as my patients, and 
to preferibe fuch a kind of temperance as is 
accommodated to all perfons, and fuch as is 
particularly fuitable to our climate and way of 
living, I would copy the following rules of a. 
very eminent phyfician. ‘ Make your whole 
repafl out of one dilh. If you indulge in a 
fccond, avoid drinking any thing llrong, until 
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you have finilhed your meal ; at the fame time 
abftain from all fauces, or at leaft fuch as are 
not the moR plain and {imple.’ A man could 
not be well guilty of gluttony, if he Ruck to 
thefe few obvious and ealy rules. In the firR 
cafe, there would be no variety of taRes to 
fblicit his palate, and occafion excefs; nor in 
the lecond, any artificial provocatives to relieve 
fatiety, and create a falfe appetite. Were I to 
preferibe a rule for drinking, it fliould be 
formed upon a faying quoted by fir William 
Temple; ‘ The firR glafs for myfelf, the fecond 
for my friends, the third for good-humour, and 
the fourth for mine enemies.’ But becaufc it is 
igpipoflible for one who lives in the world to diet 
himfelf always in fb philofophical a manner, I 
think every man fliould have his days of abRi- 
nence, according as his conRitution will permit. 
Thefe are great reliefs to nature, as they qualify 
her for Rruggling with hunger and thirfl, when- 
ever any diRemper or duty of life may put her 
upon fuch difficulties; and at the lame time 
give her an opportunity of extricating hcrfclf 
from her oppreffions, and recovering the feveral 
tones and fprings of her diflended veflcls. Be- 
lidcs that, abflinencc well-timed, often kills a 
Rcknefs in embryo, and deRroys the firR feeds 
of an indifpofition. , It is obferved by two or 
three ancient authors p, that Socrates, notwith- 
Randing he lived in Athens during that great 
plague, which has made lb much noife through 

, •• Diogenes Laertius in Vit. Socratis.— Elian in Var. Hill, 
lib. 13. cap. 27, &c. 
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all ages, and has been celebrated at different times 
by inch eminent hands ; I fay, notwithftanding 
that he lived in the time of this devouring pef- 
tilence, he never caught the leaft infc^Hon, 
which thole writers unanimoully afcribe to that 
uninterrupted temperance which he always 
obferved. 

And here I cannot but mention an oblerva- 
tion which I have often made, upon reading the 
lives of the philofophcrs, and comparing them 
with any feries of kings or great men of the 
fame number. If we conlidcr thefc ancient 
lages, a great part of whofc philolbphy conlifted 
in a temperate and abftemious courfe of life, 
one would think the life of a philofophcr and 
the life of a man were of two different dates. 
For we find that the generality of thefe wile 
men were nearer an hundred than lixty years of 
age, at the time of their refpc6livc deaths. But 
the moll remarkable inllance of the efficacy of 
temperance towards the procuring of long life, 
is what we meet with in a little book publiflicd 
by Lewis Cornaro the Venetian; which I the 
rather mention, becaufe it is of undoubted credit, 
as the late Venetian ambaffador, who was of the 
lame family, attelled more than once in conver- 
fation, when he refided in England. Cornaro, 
who was the author of the little treatife I am 
mentioning, was of an infirm conllitution, 
until about forty, when by obllinately perfilling 
in an cxa<fl courle of temperance, he recovered 
a perfect Hate of health ; infomuch that at four- 
fcorc he publiflied his book, which has been 
tranHatcd into Englilh under the title of Sure 
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and Certain Methods of Attaining a Long and 
Healthy Life. He lived to give a third or 
fourth edition of it; and after having palled his 
hundredth year, died without pain or agony, 
and like one who falls alleep. The treatile I 
mention has been taken notice of by leveral 
eminent authors, and is written with fuch a 
fpirit of chcerfulnefs, religion, and good fenle, 
as arc the natural concomitants of temperance 
and fobriety. The mixture of the old man 
in it is rather a recommendation than a diferedit 
to it. 

Having deligncd this paper as the fequel to 
that upon cxercife, I have not here conlidered 
tcmj>erance as it is a moral virtue, which 1 
lliall make the fubjc6t of a future fpcculation, 
but only as it is the means of health. L 


N" 196. Monday, Odlober 15, lyii. 


Fjl IJlubris^ animus Ji ic non deficit esqmis. 

Hor. i Ep. xi.30. 
True haj)pinefs is to 110 place confin’d. 

But Hill is found in a contented mind. 

f Mr. Spectator, 

‘ There is a particular fault which 
I have oblerved in moft of the moralifts in all 
ages, and that is, that they are alw’ays profeffing 

' This paper, K" 195, is difiinguilhed by a fignatnre that 
marks it as the production of Addifon, and is conceived to 
fignify l.ondon. Sec final notes on the fignaturcs N° 6 i 
•N" 7 ; N" 231 ; N® 324 ; and N° 335. 
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themfelves, and teaching others to be happy. 
This Rate is not to be arrived at in this life, 
therefore I would recommend to you to talk in 
an humbler ftrain than your predeceflbrs have 
done, and inftcad of prefuming to be happy, 
inftrud: us only to be cafy. The thoughts of 
him who would be difcrect, and aim at prac- 
ticable things, ftiQuld turn upon allaying our 
pain rather than promoting our joy. Great 
inquietude is to be avoided, but great felicity 
is not to be attained. The great lelfon is equa- 
nimity, a regularity of Ipirit, which is a little 
above cheerfulnefs and below mirth. Cheer- 
fulncfs is always to be fupported if a man is 
out of pain, but mirth to a prudent man fliould 
always be accidental. It Riould naturally arife 
out of the occafion, and the occahon feldom be 
laid for it ; for thofc tempers who want mirth 
to be plcafed, arc like the conftitutions which 
flag without the ufe of brandy. Therefore, I fay, 
let your precept be, ‘ Be cafy/ That mind is 
difl'olute and ungoverned, which muft be hurried 
out of itfelf by loud laughter or fenfual plcafure, 
or elfe be wholly unaftive. 

* I'liere are a couple of old fellows of my 
acquaintance who meet every day and fmokc a 
pipe, and by their natural love to c}ich other, 
though they have been men of bulinefs and 
buftle in the world, enjoy a greater tranquillity 
than either could have w^orked himfelf into by 
any chapter of Seneca. Indolence of body and 
mind, when we aim at no more, is very fre- 
quently enjoyed ; but the very enquiry after 
happinefe has fomething reftlefs in it, which a 
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man who lives in a feries of temperate meals, 
friendly converfations, and eafy llurabers, gives 
himfelf no trouble about. While men of 
refinement are talking of tranquillity, he pof- 
fefles it. 

* What I would by thefe broken expreffions 
recommend to you, Mr. Spe<ftator, is, that 
you would fpeak of the way of life, which 
plain men may purfue, to fill up the fpaccs of 
time with fatisfa<flion. It is a lamentable cir- 
cumftance, that wifdom, or, as you call it, 
philofophy, lliould furnilli ideas only for the 
learned ; and that a man muft be a philofbpher 
to know how to pafs away his time agreeably. 
It would therefore be worth your pains to place 
in a handfome light the relations and affinities 
among men, which render their convcrfiition 
with each other fo grateful, that the highefl: 
talents give but an impotent pleafurc in com- 
parifon with them. You may find deferiptions 
and difeourfes which will render the fire-fide 
of an honeft artificer as entertaining, as your 
own club is to you. Good-nature has an cndlcls 
fource of plcafures in it ; and the reprefentation 
of domeftic life filled with its natural gratifica- 
tions, inilcad of the necclTary vexations which 
are generally Infilled upon in the writings of 
th^ witty, will be a very good office fo 
Ibciety. 

* The viciffitudes of labour and reft in the 
lower part of mankind, make their being pals 
away with that fort of relifli which we exprels 
by the word comfort ; and Ihould be treated of 
by you, who arc a lpe<^lator, as well as fuch 
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fubje< 3 :s which appear indeed more Speculative, 
but are lefs inftrudlive. In a word, fir, I would 
have you turn your thoughts to the advantage 
of fuch as want you moll ; and Ihew that lim- 
plicity, innocence, induflry, and temperance, 
are arts which lead to tranquillity, as much as 
learning, wifdom, knowledge, and contempla- 
tion. 

I am, Sir, 

Your mofl humble lervant, 

T. B.’ 


* Mr. Spectator, llaclcney, Odlober 12. 

M AM the young woman whom you 
did fo much juflice to fbme time ago, in 
acknowledging that I am perfedl miflrcfs of the 
fan, and ufc it with the utmofl knowledge and 
dexterity ®. Indeed the world, as malicious as 
it is, will allow, that from a hurry of laughter 
I recolleft myfelf the mofl fuddenly, make a 
curtfy, and let fall my hands before me, doling 
my fan at the fame inflant, the bell of any 
woman in England. I am not a little delighted 
that I have had your notice and approbation; 
and how'cver other young women may rally me 
out of envy, I triumph in it, and demand a 
place , in your fricndfhip. You mull therefore 
permit me to lay before you the prefent flatc of 
my mind. I was reading your Spedator of the 
9th inflant ', and thought the circumflance of 
the afs divided between the two bundles of hay 
which equally afFeded his fenfes, was a lively 

• See in Vol.ii. N° 134 ; B, Eafy’s petition. ‘ N^igi. 
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reprefentation of my prefent condition, for you 
are to know that I am extremely enamoured 
with two young gentlemen who at this time 
pretend to me. One muft hide nothing when 
one is alking advice, therefore I will own to you, 
that I am very amorous, and very covetous. My 
lover Will is very rich, and my lover Tom very 
handfome. I can have either of them when I 
plcale : but when I debate the queftion in my 
own mind, I cannot take Tom for fear of lofing 
Will’s cllate, nor enter upon Will’s eftate, and 
bid adieu to Tom’s perfbn. I am very young, 
and yet no one in the world, dear fir, has the 
main chance more in her head than myfelf. 
Tom is the gayeft, the blitheft creature ! He 
dances well, is very civil, and diverting at all 
hours and fcafons. Oh he is the joy of my 
eyes ! But then again Will is fo very rich and 
careful of the main. How many pretty dredes 
does Tom appear in to charm me ! But then it 
iramcdiatelv occurs to me, that a man of his 
circumftanccs is fo much the poorer. Upon the 
whole, I have at laft examined both thefe dcfires 
of love and avarice, and upon flridly weighing 
the matter I begin to think I fliall be covetous 
longer than fond; therefore if you have nothing 
to fay to the contrary, I fliall take Will. Alas 
poor Tom ! Your humble fervant, 

T“. Biddy Loveless.’ 

“ By Steele. Tranfcribed. Sec 0010334, finem, on 
figiiaturfi T. 
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197. Tuefday, October 16, 1711. 


Alter rlxatur de lana fape caprlna, 

PropHgnat nugis armatus : fcilicet, ut non 

Sic mlhi prima fides ; c/, vere quod placet, ut non 

Acriter elairem f Pret'.um atas altera fordet. 

Ambtgitur quid enim / CaJ/or fciat, an Dpcilis plus, 
Prundujlum Numici melius via ducat, an Aprpi. 

Hor, i Ep. xviii. 15. 

On trifles fome are earneftly abfurd ; 

You’ll tliink the world depends on every word. 

What ! is not every mortal free to fpcak ? 

I’ll give my reafons, though I break my neck ! 

And what’s the queftion ? If it flhnes or rains ; 

Whether ’tis twelve, or fifteen miles to Staines. Pctt. 

Every age a man paffes through, and way 
of life he engages in, has Ibmc particular vice 
or imperfeftion naturally cleaving to it, which 
it will require his niceft care to avoid. The 
fcveral wcaknelTes to which youth, old age, 
and manhood are expofed, have long lince been 
fet down by many both of the poets and philo- 
fophers; but I do not remember to have met 
with any author who has treated of thole ill 
habits men are fubjedt to, not lb much by 
realbn of their different ages and tempers, as the 
particular profeffions or bufinefs in which they 
were educated and broiight up. 

I am the more furprifed to find this fubje< 5 l 
fo little touched on, fince what I am here fpeak- 
ing of is fo apparent, as not to efcape the moft 
vulgar obfervation. The bufinefs men are chiefly 
converfant in, does not only give a certain call 
or turn to their minds, but is very often appa- 
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rent in their outward behaviour, and fome of 
the moft indifferent actions of their lives. It 
is this air diffufing itfclf over the whole man, 
■which helps us to find out a perfbn at his firft 
appearance ; fo that the moft careleft oblerver 
fancies he can fcarce be miftaken in the carriage 
of a feaman, or the gait of a tailor. 

The liberal arts, though they may poflibly 
have left effect on our external mien and beha- 
viour, make fo deep an impreffion on the mind, 
as is very apt to bend it wholly one way. 

The mathematician will take little left than 
demonftration in the moft common .difeourft, 
and the fchoolman is as great a friend to defini- 
tion and Ij'llogifms. The phyfician and divine 
arc often heard to dictate in private companies 
with the fame authority which they exercife 
over their patients and difciples; while the 
lawyer is putting cafes, and raifing matter for 
diljiutation, out of every thing that occurs. 

I may poflibly fbme time or other animadvert 
more at large on the particular fault each pro- 
feffion is moft infefted with; but fliall at prclent 
wholly apply myfelf to the cure of what I laft 
mentioned, namely, that fpirit of ftrife and con- 
tention in the converfations of gentlemen of the 
long robe. 

This is the more ordinary, bccaufe thefe gen- 
tlemen regarding argument as their own proper 
province, and very often making ready-money 
of it, think it unfafe to yield before company. 
They are (hewing in common talk how zcaloully 
they could defend a caufe in court, and therefore 
frequently forget to keep that temper which is 
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abfblutcly rcquifite to render converfation plea- 
fant and inftruAive. 

Captain Sentry pulhes '^his matter fo far, 
that I have heard him fay, ‘ he has known but 
few pleaders that were tolerable company.’ 

The captain, who is a man of good icnfe, 
but dry converfation, was laft night giving me 
an account of a difcourle, in which he had 
lately been engaged with a young wrangler in 
the law. * i was giving my opinion,’ fays 
the captain, ' without apprehending any debate 
that might arile from it, of a general’s beha- 
viour in a battle that was fought fbme years 
before either the Templar or myfelf were born. 
The young lawyer immediately took me up, 
and by reafoning above a quarter of an hour 
upon a lubjed: which I faw he underftood 
nothing of, endeavoured to fhew me that my 
opinions were ill-grounded. Upon which,’ 
lays the captain, * to avoid any farther contefts, 
I told him, that truly I had not confidered thole 
fevcral arguments which he’ had brought againft 
me, and that there might be a great deal in 
them.’ * Ay, but,’ fays my antagonift, who 
would not let me efcape fo, * there are feveral 
things to be urged in favour of your opinion 
which you have omitted ; * and thereupon 

begun to Ihine on the other fide of the queflion. 
Upon this,’ fays the captain, ^ I came over to 
my firfl fentiments, and entirely acquiefeed in 
his rcafbns for my fo doing. Upon which the 
Templar again recovered his former pofture, 
and confuted both himfelf and me a third time. 
In fhort,’ fays my friend, * I found he was 

VoL. HI. M 
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rcfolved to keep me at fword’s length, and 
never let me dole with him ; fo that I had 
nothing left but to hold my tongue, and give 
my antagonift free leave to fmile at his vidory, 
who I found, like Hudibras, “ could Hill change 
lides, and ftill confute 

For my own part, 1 have ever regarded our 
inns of court as nur/eries of ftatefmcn and law- 
givers, which makes me often frequent that 
part of the town with great pleafure. 

Upon my calling in lately at one of the mo{^ 
noted Temple coffee-houies, I found the whole 
room, which was full of young ftudents, 
divided into fcveral parties, each of which was 
deeply engaged in fome controverly. The 
management of the late miniftry was attacked 
and defended with great vigour; and feveral 
preliminaries to the peace were propofed by 
fome, and rejeded by others ; the demolifhing 
of Dunkirk was fo eagerly infilled on, and fo 
warmly controverted, as had like to have pro- 
duced a challenge. In Ihort, I obforved thal 
the delire of vidory, whetted with the little 
prejudices of party and intercll, generally car- 
ried the argument to fuch a height, as made 
the difputants inlenlibly conceive an averlion 
towards each other, and part with the highell 
dilTatisfadion on both lides. 

The managing an argument handfomely being 
fo nice a point, and what I have leen fo very 
few excel in, I lhall here fet down a few rules 
on that head, which, among oth^r things, I 


^ Fart i. cant. I. rcr. 6g, 70. . 
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gave in writing to a young kinfman of mine, 
who had made fo great a proficiency in the law, 
that he began to plead in company, upon every 
fubje<R that was llartcd. 

Having the entire manufeript by me, I may, 
perhaps, from time to time, publifli liich parts 
of it as I fhall think requlfite for the inftru<Sion 
of the Britilh youth. What regards my prefent 
purpofe is as follows : 

Avoid disputes as much as pofliible. In order 
to appear eafy and well-bred in converfation, 
you may alTurc yourfelf that it requires more 
wit, as well as more good-humour, to improve 
than to contradi<T the notions of another : but if 
you are at any time obliged to enter on an ar- 
gument, give your reafons with the utmoft cool- 
nefs and modefty, two things which fcarce ever 
fail of making an impreflion on the hearers. 
Befides, if you are neither dogmatical, nor fhcvv 
either by your adions or words, that you are 
full of yourfelf, all will the more heartily 
rejoice at your victory. Nay, fliould you be 
pinched in your argument, you may make your 
retreat with a very good grace. You were never 
pofitive, and arc now glad to be better informed. 
This has made fome approve the Socraticul way 
of reafbning, where while you fcarce affirm 
any thing, you can hardly be caught in an 
ablurdity ; and though poffibly you are endea- 
vouring to bring over another to your opinion, 
which is firmly fixed, you feem only to defire 
information from him. 

M 2 
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In order to keep that temper which is fo diffi- 
cult, and yet fo neceflary to preferve, you may 
plcafe to conlider, that nothing can be more 
unjuft or ridiculous, than to be angry with 
another becaufe he is not of your opinion. The 
interefts, education, and means by which men 
attain their knowledge, arc fo very different, 
that it is impoffible they Ihould all think alike ; 
and he has at Icaft as much reafon to be angry 
with you, as you with him. Sometimes to keep 
yourfelf cool, it may be of fervice to allc your- 
felf fairly, what might have been your opinion, 
had you all the biafes of education and intcreft 
your adverfary may poftibly have ? But if you 
contend for the honour of victory alone, you 
may lay down this as an infallible maxim. That 
you cannot make a more falfe ftep, or give your 
antagonifts a greater advantage over you, than 
by falling into a paftion. 

When an argument is over, how many 
weighty reafons docs a man rccollc<ft, which his 
heat and violence .made him utterly forget ? 

It is yet more abfurd to be angry with a man 
becauie he does not apprehend the force of your 
reafons, or gives weak ones of his own. If 
you argue for reputation, this makes your victory 
the cafier; he is certainly in all relpecfts an 
objeeft of your pity, rather than anger ; and if he 
cannot comprehend what you do, you ought to 
thank nature for her favours, who has given you 
fo much the clearer underftanding. 

You may plcafe to add this conlMcration, that 
sfmong your equals no one values your anger. 
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which only preys upon its maftcr ; and perhaps 
you may find it not very confiftent either with 
prudence or your eafe, to puniih yourfelf when- 
ever you meet with a fool or a knave. 

Laftly, if you propofe to yourfelf the true 
end of argument, which is information, it may 
be a feafonable check to your paflion; for if you 
fearch purely after truth, it will be almoft indif- 
ferent to you where you find. it. I cannot in 
this place omit an obfervation which I have often 
made, namely. That nothing procures a man 
more efteem and Icfs envy from the whole com- 
pany, than if he choofes the part of moderator, 
without engaging direAly on either fide in a 
difpute. This gives him the character of 
impartial, furnilhes him with an opportunity of 
fifting things to the bottom, Ihewing his judg- 
ment, and of fometimes making handfbme com- 
pliments to each of the contending parties. 

I fhall clofe this fubjcft with giving you one 
caution. When you have gained a victory, do 
not pufh it too far ; it is fufficient to let the 
company and your adverfary fee it is in your 
power, but that you are too generous to make 
ufe of it. X 'f. 

By Mr. E. Budgcll. Sec SpeA. N° a? i, and N" 555. X* 
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Ccrv/v '^ l-uponim prada rapachm^ 

^etiamuY ulirc^ quos ophnus 

Fcilla c ct cffugere trhmpkus. 

IIoR, 4 OcL iv. 50. 

We, like ^ weak hinds,’ the brinded wolf provoke, 

And, when ictreal is viftory, 

Rulh on, tho’ lure to die. Oldisworth. 

There is a fpecics of women, whom I fl^all 
dlftinguifli by the name of falamanders. Now 
a falamandcr is a kind of heroine in chaftity, 
that treads upon fire, and lives in the midft of 
flames without being hurt. A ‘falamandcr 
knows no diftinftion of fex in thofe flic con- 
verlcs with, grows familiar with a ftranger at 
firfb fjght, and is not lb narrow-fpirited, as to 
obferve whether the perfon flie talks to be in 
breeches or petticoats. She admits a male viflt- 
ant to her bed-fide, plays with him a whole 
afternoon at picquet, walks with him two or 
three hours by moon-light, and is extremely 
fcandalized at the unrealbnablencfs of a hufband,' 
or the fcverlty of a parent, that would debar 
the fex from fuch innocent liberties. Your 
falamandcr is therefore a perpetual dcclaimer 
againil jealouly, an admirer of the French 
good-breeding, and a great fticklcr for freedom 

All the editions of ITornce read cervi : the SpetSlator 
altered it to cervee to adapt it more peculiarly to tlie fubjed): 
of this paper. 
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in converlatlon. In fhort, the lalamander lives 
in an invincible Rate of iimplicity and innocence. 
Her conftitution is preierved in a kind of natural 
froR. She wonders what people mean by 
temptations, and defies mankind to do their 
worR. Her chaRity is engaged in a conRant 
ordeal, or fiery trial : like good queen Emma, 
the pretty innocent walks .blindfold among 
burning plough-Riares, without being fcorched 
or finged by them 

It is not therefore for the ufe of the falaman- 
dcr, whether in a married or fingle Rate of 
life, that I defign the following paper ; but for 
fuch females only as are made of flefh and 
blood, and find thcmfclves fubjeR to human 
frailties. 

As for this part of the fair fex who arc not of 
the falamander kind, I would moR carncRly 
advife them to obferve a quite diR'ercnt conduct 
in their behaviour; and to avoid as much as 
poRiblc what religion calls temptations, aad 
the world opportunities. Did they but know 
how naany thoufands of their fax have been 
gradually betrayed from innocent freeiloms to 
ruin and infamy ; and how many millions of 
ours have begun with flatteries, proteRations, 
and endearments, but ended with reproaches, 
perjury, and perfidioufnefs ; they would Ihun 
like death the very firR approaches of one that 


* Emma was tire mother of king Edward the ConfclTor, 
and being fufpeded of unchaiVity, was as a trial of he; inno- 
cence inade to walk hood-winked and hare-foot over nine red- 
hot plough-lhares. TJiis, which was called the Onleal-'IVial, 
Emma is laid to have pcrlormed unhurt. See Bayle’s DicE 
art. Emma. 
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might lead them into inextricable labyrinths of 
guilt and milery. I muft fo far give up the 
caule of the male world, as to exhort the icmalc 
fex in the language of Chamont in the Orphan : 

^ Truft not to man, we are by nature falfe, 

Piffcmbling, fubtle, cruel, and unconftant : 

When a man talks of love, with caution truft hirn j 

But if he fwears, he’ll certainly deceive thee.* 

I might very much enlarge upon this fubje^t, 
but (hall conclude it with a Rory which I lately 
heard from one of our Spanilla officers **, and 
which may (hew the danger a woman inctus by 
too great familiarities with a male companion. 

An inhabitant of the kingdom of Caftile, 
being a man of more than ordinary prudence, 
and of a grave compofed behaviour, determined 
about tlic fiftieth year of his age to enter upon 
wedlock, in order to make himfelf eaiy in it, 
he caR his eye upon a young woman who had 
nothing to recommend her but her beauty and 
her education, her parents having been reduced 
to great poverty by the wars, which for fomc 
years have laid that whole country w'aftc. The 
Caftilian having made his addrcll'es to her and 
married her, they lived together in perfect 
happinefs for fomc time ; when at length the 
hufiband’s affairs made it necefiary for him to 
take a voyage to the kingdom of Naples, where 
a great part of his cllate lay. The wife loved 
him too tenderly to be left behind him. They 

'' Vi/,, one of tiie Er.glilh officers who haU been employed 
ir, tlis war in Sp^n. P. 
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had not been a fhipboard above a day, when 
they unluckily fell into the hands of an Algerine 
pirate, who carried the whole company on ihorc, 
and made them flaves. The Caftilian and his 
wife had the comfort to be under the fame 
mafter ; who feeing how dearly they loved one 
another, and gafped after their liberty, demanded 
a moR exorbitant price for their raalbm. The 
Caftilian, though he would rather have died in 
flavcry himlelf, than have paid fuch a fum as 
he found would go near to ruin him, was fb 
moved with compaffion towards his wife, that 
he fent repeated orders to his friend in Spain, 
(who happened to be his next relation) to fell 
his eftate, and tranfmit the money to him. His 
friend hoping that the terms of his ranfbm might 
be made more reafbnabls, and unwilling to fell 
an eftate which he himfelf had feme profpcA 
of inlieriting, formed fb many delays, that three 
whole years pafTed away without any thing being 
done for the fetting them at liberty. 

There happened to live a French renegado in 
the fame place where the Caftilian and his wife 
were kept prifoners. As this fellow had in him 
all the vivacity of his nation, he often enter- 
tained the captives with accounts of his own 
adventures; to which he fbmetimes added a 
fong or a dance, or fomc other piece of mirth, 
to divert them during their confinement. His 
acquaintance with the manners of the Algerines, 
enabled him llkcwife to do them fevcral good 
offices. The Caftilian, as he was one day in 
converfation with this renegado, dlfcovered to 
him the negligence and treachery of his corre- 
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Ipondent in Caftile, and at the fame time alked 
his advice how he Ihould behave himfelf in that 
exigency ; he further told the renegado, that he 
found it would be impoffible for him to railc 
the money, unlefs he himfelf might go over to 
difpofe of his eftate. The renegado, after 
having reprefented to him that his Algerine 
mailer would never conient to his releafe upon 
iiich a pretence, at length contrived a method 
ibr the Caililian to make his efcape in the habit 
of a icaman. The Caililian fucceeded in his 
attempt ; and having ibid his cilatc, being afraid 
left the money ihould mifearry by the way, and 
determining to perilli with it rather than loie 
one who was much dearer to him than his life, 
he returned himfelf in a little vciTel that was 
going to Algiers. It is impoffible to deferibe 
the joy he felt upon this occaiion, when he con- 
iidered that he ihould foon lee the wife whom he 
lb much loved, and endear himfelf more to her, 
by this uncommon piece of gencrolity. 

The renegado, during the hulband’s ablcnce, 
fo inlinuated himfelf into the good graces of 
his young wife, and lb turned her head with 
ftories of gallantry, that llie quickly thought 
him the lineft gentleman ihe had ever converfed 
with, To be brief, her mind was quite alien- 
ated from the honeft Caililian, whom Ihe was 
taught to look upon as a formal old fellow unwor- 
thy the pollcffion of lb charming a creature. 
She had been inftrudled by the renegado how 
to manage herfclf upon his arrival ; fo that Ihe 
received him with an appearance of the utmoft 
love and gratitude, and at length perluaded him 
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to truft their common friend the renegade with 
the money he had brought over for their ran- 
jfbm; as not queftioning but he would beat 
down the terms of it, and negociate the affair 
more to their advantage than they themfelves 
could do. The good man admired her pru- 
dence, and followed her advice. I wifh I could 
conceal the fequel of this ftory, but fince I 
cannot, I fhall difpatch it in as few words as 
poflible. The Caflilian having flept longer than 
ordinary the next morning, upon his awaking 
found his wife had left him. He immediately 
rofe and inquired after her, but was told that 
Ihe was feen with the renegado about break of 
day. In a word, her lover having got all things 
ready for their departure, they foon made their 
cfcape out of the territories of Algiers, carried 
away the money, and left the Caflilian in cap- 
tivity ; who partly through the cruel treatment 
of the incenfed Algerine his maftcr, and partly 
through the unkind ufage of his unfaithful wife, 
died fome few months after. L ^ 


N’ 199. Thurfday, 0 < 5 lober 18, 1711. 


Scrlbere juffit amor. Ovid. Ep. iv. lO, 

Lo\'e bade me write. 

The following letters are written with fuch 
an air of finecrity that I cannot deny the infert- 
ing of them. 

By Addifon, dated, as it f^ems, London. Sec final note 
tp N° 7, on Addifon’s fignatures. 
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Mr. Spectator, 

* Though you are every where in 
your writings a friend to women, I do not 
remember that you have directly confidered the 
mercenary practice of men in the choice of 
wives. If you will pleafe to employ your 
thoughts upon that fulye^l, you would eafily 
conceive the miferablc condition many of us are 
in, who not only from the laws of cuftom and 
modefty are reftrained from making any advances 
towards our wifhes, but arc alfo, from the cir- 
cumftance of fortune, eut of all hopes of being 
addrefled to by thofe whom we love. Under 
all thefe difadvantages I am obliged to apply 
myfelf to you, and hope I lliall prevail with 
you to print in your very next paper the follow- 
ing letter, which is a declaration of paffion to 
One who has made fome faint addrelTes to me 
for Ibme time, I believe he ardently loves me, 
but the inequality of my fortune makes him 
think he cannot anfwer it to the world, if he 
purfues his dtfigns by way of marriage ; and I 
believe, as he does not want difeerning, he dif- 
covered me looking at him the other day una- 
wares in fuch a manner, as has raifed his hopes of 
gaitiing me on terms the men call ealier. But 
my heart was very full on this occafion, and 
if you know what love and honour are, you 
will pardon me that 1 ulc no farther arguments 
with yoUf but haften to my letter to him, whom 
I call Oroondates ** ; becaufc if I do not fucceed, 

* A celebrated name in matleraoifelle Scudery’s famous 

French romance of The Grand Cyrus, &c P. 
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it lhall look like romance; and if I am regarded, 
you lhall receive a pair of gloves at my wedding, 
lent to you under the name of Statira.’ 

TO OROONDATES. 

* Sir, 

* After very much perplexity in 
mylclf, and revolving how to acquaint you 
with my own fentiments, and expoftulatc with 
you concerning yours, I have chofen this way, 
by which means I can be at once revealed to 
you, or if you pleafe, lie concealed. If I do 
not within a few days find the cfFeft which I 
hope from this, the whole affair lhall be 
buried in oblivion. But alas! what am I going 
to do, when 1 am about to tell you that I lov« 
you ? But after I have done lb, I am to alTure' 
you, that with all the paffion which ever entered 
a tender heart, I know I can banilh you from 
my light for ever, when I am convinced that 
you have no inclinations towards me but to my 
dilhonour. But alas ! lir, why Ihould you 
facrifice the real and cflential happinefs of life 
to the opinion of a world, that moves upon no 
other foundation but profelTed error and prejur 
dice > You all can obferve that riches alone 
do not make you happy, and yet give up every 
thing clfe when it Hands in competition with 
riches. Since the world is fo bad, that religion 
is left to us lilly women, and you men act 
generally upon principles of profit and pleafure, 
I will talk to you without arguing from any 
thing but what may be moll to your advan- 
tage, as a man of the world. And I will lay 
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before you the Rate of the cafe, fuppofing that 
you had it in your power to make me your 
miRrefs, or your wife, and hope to convince 
you that the latter is more for your intcreR, and 
will contribute more to your pleafure. 

‘ We will Rippolc then the feene was laid, and 
you were now in cxpcdlation of the approaching 
evening wherein I was to meet you, and be car- 
ried to what convenient corner of the town you 
thought lit, to confum'mate all which your 
wanton imagination has promifed to you in the 
pofleffion of one who is in the bloom of youth, 
and in the reputation of innocence. You w ould 
loon have enough of me, as I am fprightly, 
young, gay, and airy. When fancy is fated, 
and finds all the promifes it made itfelf falfe, 
where is now the innocence which charmed 
you? The lirR hour you are alone, you will 
find that the pleafure of a debauchee is only that 
of a deRroyer. He blaRs all the fruit he taRes ; 
and where the brute has been devouring, there 
is nothing left worthy the reliRi of the man. 
Realbn refumes her place after imagination is 
cloyed ; and J am w'ith the utmoR diRrels and 
confufion, to behold mylclf the caufe of uneafy 
refledlions to you, to be vilited by Realth, and 
dw'ell for the future wuth two companions 
(the moR unfit for each other in the world) 
Iblitudc and guilt. I will not infiR upon the 
lhameful obfeurity we fliould pafs our time in, 
nor run over the little lliort fnatches of frelh 
air, and free commerce, which all people mull 
be fatisfied with, whole actions will not bear 
examination, but leave them to your refledions. 
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who have feen enough of that life, of which 1 
have but a mere idea. 

* On the other hand, if you can be lb good 
and generous as to make me your wife, you 
may promife yourlelf all the obedience and 
tendernefs with which gratitude can infpire a 
virtuous woman. Whatever gratifications you 
may promile yourlelf from an agreeable pcrlbn, 
whatever compliances from an ealy temper, 
whatever, confolations from a lincere friendlliip, 
you may expert as the due of your generolity. 
What at prefent in your ill view you promile 
yourfclf from me, will be followed with diftalle 
and fatiety ; but the tranlports of a virtuous love 
are the leall part of its happincls. The rap- 
tures of innocent paflSon are but like lightning 
to the day, they rather interrupt than advance 
the plealure of it. How happy then is that life 
to be, where the hlgheft pleasures of fenlc are 
but the lowell parts of its felicity ? 

‘ Now am I to repeat to you the unnatural 
requeft of taking me in diredl terms. I know 
there Rands between me and that happincls, 
the haughty daughter of a man who can give 
you luitably to your fortune. But if you weigh 
the attendance and behaviour of her who comes 
to you in partnerlhip of your fortune, and 
experts an equivalent, with that of her who 
enters your houle as honoured and obliged by 
that permiRion, whom of the two will you 
choofe ? You, perhaps, will think fit to fpend 
a day abroad in the common entertainments of 
men of fenfe and fortune ; Ihc will think hcrfclf 
ill ufed in that abfence, and contrive at home 
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an expencc proportioned to the appearance 
which you make in the world. She is in all 
things to have a regard to the fortune which 
Ihe brought you, I to the fortune to which you 
introduced me. The commerce between you 
two will eternally have the air of a bargain, 
between us of a friendlhip : joy will ever enter 
into the room with you, and kind wifhes attend 
my bcnefa<3;or when he leaves it. A/k yourfelf 
how would you be pleafed to enjoy for ever the 
plealiire of having laid an immediate obligation 
on a grateful mind ? Such will be your cafe with 
me. In the other marriage you will live in a 
conftant comparifbn of benefits, and never know 
the happinefs of conferring or receiving any. 

* It may be you will, after all, a«Jl rather in 

the prudential way, according to the fenfe of 
the ordinary world. I know not what I think 
or fay, when that melancholy refleftion comes 
upon me ; but (hall only add more, that it is in 
your power to make me your grateful wife, but 
never your abandoned miftrefs. T 

* By Steele. See final notes to N" 6, and N" 334, on 
fignature T. 

At Drnry-lane, Oifl. 18. The Albion Queens, or 
The Death of Mary Q. of Scotland. Elizabeth, Mrs. 
Knight; Mary, Mrs. Oldfield; D. of Norfolk, Mr. Wilks ; 
Morton, Mr. Mills; Cecil, Mr. Elrington ; Davilbn, Mr. 
Booth ; Gifford, Mr. Keene ; and Douglas, Mifs Sherborn ; 
Spoil, in folio, N" 199. 
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N‘’ 500. Friday, October 19, 1711. 

T-=r . - = rr . -; . -— ^^=77= =^ 

Vincit amor pairta Virg. ^ii. vi. 823. 

The nobleft motive is the public good. 

The ambition of princes is many tlme$' 
as hurtful to themfclves as to their people. 
This cannot be doubted of liich as prove 
unfortunate in their wars, but it is often true 
too of thole who arc celebrated for their 
fuccefles. If a levcre view were to be taken 
of their conduct, if the profit and lofs by their 
•wars could be juftly balanced, it would be rarely 
found that the conqueft is fufficient to repay the 
coft. 

As I was the other day looking over the letters 
of my correfpondents, I took this hint from 
that of Philarithmus which has turned my 
prclent thoughts upon political arithmetic, an 
art of greater ufc than entertain merit. My 
friend has offered an ElTay towards proving that 
Lewis XIV. with all his actpiif tions is not 
mafter of more people than at the beginning of 
his wars, nay that for every fuitjeet he had 
acquired, he had loft three that wore his inhe- 
ritance. If Philarithmus is not miftaken in his 

* See N° 180. — The letter there figned Pliilarithmus, was 
written by the author of this fpeculation. Tlie writer 
fpeaks of it in this manner, probably to conceal himfelf. Mr. 
Henry Martyn was famous for bis Ikill in political arith- 
metic. See Guard. N“ 52, and Speft. N" 555, note on 
Mr. Martvn. 
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calculations, Lewis mull have been impo- 
vcrilhcd by his ambition. 

The prince for the public good has a fove- 
rcign property in every private pcrlbn’s ellatc; 
and conlcqucntly his riches muft increafe or 
decreafe in proportion to the number and riches 
of his fubjccls. For example ; if fword or 
pcftllcnce Aiould deftroy all the people of this 
metropolis, (God forbid there lliould be room 
for I'uch a fuppofition ! but if this fliould be the 
cafe) the queen muft needs lofe a great part of 
her revenue, or at Icall, what is charged upon 
the city, muR increafe the burden upon the reft 
of her fubjects. Perhaps the inhabitants here 
are not aboAC a tenth part of the wFolc ; yet 
as they arc better fed, and clothed, and lodged, 
than her otlier fubjc<5bs, the cuftoms and excifes 
upon their confumption, the impofls upon their 
houfes, and other taxes, do very probably make 
a fiftli part of the w-holc revenue of the crown. 
Hut this is not all ; the confumption of the city 
takes off a great part of the fruits of the whole 
iiland ; and as it pays flich a proportion of the 
rent or yearly value of the lands in the country, 
fo it is tlie cauic of paying fuch a proportion of 
taxes upon -thofe lands. The lofs then of fuch 
a people mull needs be fenfiblc to the prince, 
and vifiblc to the whole kingdom.. 

On the other hand, if it lliould pleale God 
to drop I'roiu heaven a new people equal in num- 
ber and riches to the city, 1 lliould be ready 
to think their cxclles, cufforns, and houlc-rcnt 
would raife as great a revenue to the crown as 
would be loll in the former cafe. And as the 
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confumption of this new body would be a new 
market foi' the fruits of the country, all the lands, 
efpccially thofc molt adjacent, worild rile in 
their yearly value, xind pay greater yearly taxes 
to the public. The gain in this cafe would 
be as lenlible as the former lols. 

What/bever is ad'efled upon the general, is 
levied upon individuals. It were worth the 
while then to confidcr what is paid by, or by 
means of, the mcanelt fubjebls, in order to com- 
pute the value of every fubjebl: to the prince. 

For my own part, I Ihould believe that feven- 
cighths of the people are without property in 
themfelves or the heads of their families, and 
forced to work for their daily bread ; and that 
of this fort there arc feveu millions in the 
whole ifland of Great-Britain : and yet one 
would imagine that feven-cighths of the whole 
people fhould confume at Icaft three-fourths of 
the whole fruits of the country, if this is the 
cafe, the fubjebls without property pay three- 
fourths of the rents, and conlequcritly enable 
the landed men to pay three-fourths of their 
taxes. Now if fb great a part of the land-tax 
were to be divided by Icvcn millions, it would 
amount to more than three fhillings to every 
head. And thv,s as the poor arc the caufc, 
w'ithout which the rich could not pay this tax, 
even the poorefl fubjecl is upon this account, 
worth three fhillings yearly to the prince. 

Again; one would imagine the confumption 
of feven-eighths of the whole people fliould pay 
two-thirds of all the cuftoms and excifes. And 
if this fum too fliould be divided by feven mii- 

• Na 
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lions, viz. the number of poor people, it would 
amount to more than feven Ihillings to every 
head : and therefore with this and the former 
fum every poor fubjetb, without property, 
except of his limbs or labour, is worth at leaft 
ten Shillings yearly to the fovereign. So much 
then the queen loles with every one of her 
old, and gains with every one of her new 
fubjciSs. 

When I was got into this way of thinking, 

I prefently grew conceited of the argument, 
and was juft preparing to write a letter of 
advice to a member of parliament, for opening 
the freedom of our towns and trades, for taking 
away all manner of diftindtions between the 
natives and foreigners, for repealing our laws 
of parirti fettlcments, and removing every other 
obftacle to the increafe of the people. But as 
fbon as I had recollcd:ed with what inimitable 
eloquence my fellow-labourers had exaggerated 
the mifchicfs of felling the birth-right of Bri- 
tons for a ftiilling^, of Ipoiling the pure Britilh 
blood with foreign mixtures, of introducing a 
confuflon of languages and religions, and of 
letting in ftrangers to eat the bread out of the 
mouths of our ow'n people, I became ib humble 
as to let my project fall to the ground, and 
leave my country to incrcale by the ordinary way 
of generation. 

* This is an ironical allufion to fome of the popular argu- 
ments that liad been urged in the year 1708, when a bill was 
brought in for the naturalization of foreignproteftants; which, 
on account of the odium railed againlt it, did not pafs into a 
law. P. 


6 
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As I have alw^ays at heart the public good, fo 
I am ever contriving fchcmcs to promote it ; 
and I think I may without vanity pretend to 
have contrived fome as wife as any of the caftle- 
builders. I had no fooner given up my former 
projeft, but my head was prefently full of 
draining fens and marlhcs, banking out the fea, 
and joining new lands to my country ; for {ince 
it is thought impraclicable to increafe the people 
to the land, I fell immediately to confidcr how 
much would be gained to the prince by incrcaf- 
ing the land to the people. 

If the fame omnipotent power which made 

the world, fhould at this time raife out of the 

ocean, and join to Great- Britain an equal extent 

of land, with equal buildings, corn, cattle, and 

other convcnicncies and nccclTaries of life, but 

no men, women, nor children, I fliould hardly 

believe this would add either to the riches of 

the people, or revenue of the prince ; for fince 

the prefent buildings are fufficient for all the 

inhabitants, if any of them fhould forfakc the 

old to inhabit the new part of the illand, the 

increafe of houfe-rent in this would be attended 

■with at leaft an equal decreafe of it in the other. 

Befides, we have fuch a fufiiciency of corn and 

cattle, that we give bounties to our neighbours 

to take what exceeds of the former off our hands, 

and wc will not fuffer any of the latter to be 

•/ 

imported upon us by our fellow- fubjefts ; and 
for the remaining produd: of the country, ’tis 
already equal to all our markets. But if all 
thefe things fhould be doubled to the fame 
buyers, the owners muff be glad with half their 
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prefent prices, the landlords with half their 
prefent rents ; and thus by lb great an enlarge- 
ment of the country, the rents in the whole 
would not incrcalc, nor the taxes to the 
public. 

On the contrary, I fliould believe they would 
be very much diminifhed; for as the land is 
only valuable for its fruits, and thefe arc all 
perilliable, and for the moil; part muft cither be 
ui'cd wnthin the year, or periih without ufe, the 
owners will get rid of them at any rate, rather 
than they Ihould w aftc in their poffcflion : lb 
that it is probable the annual produftion of thofe 
perilliable things, even of the tenth part of 
them, beyond all poffibility of ufe, will reduce 
one half of their value. It feems to be for this 
reafon that our neighbour mcrcliants who 
ingrofs all the fpices, and hnow liow great a 
quantity is ec]ual to the demand, deflroy all that 
exceeds it. It were natural then to think that 
the annual produblion of twice as much as can 
be ufed, mufl reduce all to an eighth part of 
their prefent prices ; and thus this extended 
ifland would not exceed one- fourth part of its 
prefent value, or pay more than one-fourth part 
of the prefent tax. 

It is generally obferved, that in countries of 
tlic grcalcft plenty there is the pooreft living; 
like the fclioolnian’s afs in one of my fpecula- 
tions the people almoft llarve between two 
meals. The truth is, the poor, which are the 
bulk of a nation, w'ork only that they may live ; 


** Scilicet, the Dutch. 
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and if with two days labour they can get a 
wretched fubfiftcnce, they will hardly be 
brought to work the other four. But then with 
the wages of two days they can neitiier pay 
fuch prices for their provilions, nor fuch exedes 
to the government. 

That paradox therefore in old Heiifjd, uxUv 
r, j.i<r\) htx'jtL:, or, ‘ half is more than the whole 
is very apjjlicablc to the prefent cafe ; iince 
nothing is inorc true in political arithmetic, 
than that the fime people with half a country 
is more valuable than with the whole. I begin 
to think there was nothing abfurd in fir W. 
Petty, when he fancied if all the highlands of 
Scotland and the whole kingdom of Ireland 
were funk in the ocean, fo tliat the people were 
all faved and brought into the lowlands of 
Great Britain ; nay, though they were to be 
reimburfed the value of their ellates by the body 
of the people, yet both the ibvereign and the 
fubje^ls in general would be enriched by the 
very lofs. 

If the people only make the riches, the father 
of ten children is a greater benefa^for to his 
country, than he who has added to it loooo acres 
of land, and no people. It is certain I.,ewis 
has joined vaft traits of land to his dominions: 
but if Philarithmus fays true, that he is not 
now mafter of fb many ful^eils as before; we 
may then account for his not being able to bring 
fuch mighty armies into the field, and for their 
being neither fo well fed, nor clothed, nor paid 

See motto of N" IQ5, written perhaps by the author of 
this paper, Mr. II . Mai tj n . 
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as formerly. The realbn is plain, .Lewis muft 
needs have been impoverilhed not only by his lols 
of fubjcdis, but by his acquifition of lands. T ‘* 


N" 301. Saturday, 06 lober 30, 1711. 


Rellgcnicm cjfe oportet^ rcligiafum nefas, 

Incerti Autoris apuci AuL Cell. 

A man fliould be religious, not fuperftitious. 

It is of the laft importance to lealbn the 
paflions of a child with devotion, which fcldom 
dies in a mind that has received an early tinc- 
ture of it. Though it may feem extinguiflicd 
for a while by the cares of the world, the heats 
of youth, or the allurements of vice, it generally 
breaks out and difeovers itfelf again as foon as 
diferction, conlidcration, age, or misfortunes 
have brought the man to himfelf. The fire 
may be covered and overlaid, but cannot be 
intirely quenched and fmothered. 

A Rate of temperance, fobricty, and juftice, 
without devotion, is a cold, lifelefs, infipid 
condition of virtue; and is rather to be ftiled 
philofiiphy than religion. Devotion opens the 
mind to great conceptions, and fills it with more 
fublime ideas than any that arc to be met with 
in the moil exalted icience ; and at the fame 


^ Mr. TTenry Martyn is faid to have been the author of 
N" 200. .See Sp ".!:!. N‘\555, and N" x 8 o, let. figned Phila- 
litiimes. 'I hc llgiiature 1 ' can only be ufed here as an 
editorial m nk, «?: -cly to denote, that with a view of conceal- 
ing the real author, or for whatever reafon, the paper was 
tnnifcribcd by .Stedc; moil prohe.bly at his friend’s particular 
rcfjueft. See N'’3?-4, note, ud fimm, on lignature T. 
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time warms and agitates the foul more than 
fcnfual plcallire. 

It has been obferved by Ibmc writers, that 
man is more diftinguilbed from the animal 
world by devotion than by realbn, as fevcral 
brute creatures difeover in their adiions fomc- 
thing like a faint glimmering of reafon, though 
they betray in no fingle circumftancc of their 
behaviour any thing that bears the leaft affinity 
to devotion. It is certain, the propenfity of the 
mind to religious worffiip, the natural tendency 
of the foul to fly to fome luperior being for 
fuccour in dangers and diftrefl'es, the gratitude 
to an inviflble fuperintendent which arilcs in us 
upon receiving any extraordinary and unex- 
pected good fortune, the aCts of love and admi- 
ration with which the thoughts of men arc fo 
wonderfully tranfported in meditating upon the 
divine perfections, and the univerfil concurrence 
of all the nations under heaven in tbe great arti- 
cle of adoration, plainly flicw that devotion or 
religious worfhip muft be the efteCt of tradition 
from fome firlt founder of makind, or that it 
is conformable to the natural light of reafon, 
or that it proceeds from an inftinet implanted 
in the foul itfclf. For my part, I look upon 
all thefe to be the concurrent caufes: but which 
ever of them fliall be affigned as the principle 
of divine worffiip, it manUcftly points to a 
Supreme Being as the firll author of it. 

I may take Ibrne other opportunity of con- 
lidering thofe particular forms and methods of 
devotion which are taught us by Chriftianity ; 
but ffiall here obffirve into what errors even 
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this (Vivine principle may fometimcs lead vis, 
when it is not moderated by that right reafon 
which wa.s given us as the guide of all our 
at':tions. 

The two great errors into which a miftaken 
devotion may betray us, arc enthulialrn and 
fupcricition. 

There is not a more melancholy obje<51: than 
a man who has his head turned with a religious 
cnthuiiafm. A perfon that is crazed, though 
with pride or malice, is a light very mortifying 
to human nature ; but wdicn the diftemper arilcs 
from any indifcrcct fervours of devxition, or 
too intenfe an application of the mind to its 
miftaken duties, it deferves our compaffion in 
a more particular manner. W e may however 
learn this left'on from it, that fmee devotion 
itlelf (which one would be apt to think could 
not be too warm) may clifordcr the mind, unlcfs 
its heats arc tempered with caution and pru- 
dence, we Ihould be particularly careful to keep 
our reatini as cool as poftible, and to guard our- 
lelvcs in all jiarts of life againft the influence of 
pallion, imagination, and conftitution. 

Devotion, when it docs not lie under the 
check of rcafini, is very apt to degenerate into 
enthufiafin. When the mind finds herfelf very 
much inflamed with her devotions, flic is too 
much inclined to think they arc not of her own 
kindling, but blown up by fomething divine 
within her. If fhe indulges this thought too 
far, and humours the growing paflion, flic at 
la ft flings herfelf into imaginary raptures and 
ccftalics; and when once flic fancies herfelf 
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under the influence of a divine iir.pulfc, it is 
no wonder if flie flights human ordinances, and 
refules to comply w ith any elhibliflicd form of 
religion, as thinking hcrfelf dirc^lcd by a much 
fuperior guide. 

As enthuliafhi is a kind of excefs in devotion, 
fuperftition is the excefs not only of devotion, 
but of religion in general, according to an old 
heathen laying, quoted by Aulus Crcllius 
‘ Religcntcm eije oportet, rrHgtoJuin wfas\ * A 
man Ihould be religious, not I'uperllitious.’ For 
as the author tells us, Nigidius oblcrved upon 
this pafliige, that the Latin words which ter- 
minate in (^us generally imply vicious cha- 
rac^ters, and the having of any quality to an 
excefs. 

An enthufiaft; in religion is like an obltinate 
clown, a fuperftitious man like an Infipid cour- 
tier. Enthufiafm has Ibmcthlng in it of mad- 
nels, fuperllition of folly. Moll of the feds 
that fall fliort of the church of Enarland have in 

». -r' 

them Rrong tindurcs of enthufiafm, as the 
Homan catholic religion is one huge overgrown 
body of childlfli and idle fupcrftitlons. 

The Homan catholic churcli feems indeed 
irrecoverably loft in this particular. If an abfurd 
drels or behaviour be introduced in the world, 
it will foon be found out and difearded. On 
the contrary, a habit or ceremony, though 
never lb ridiculous, which has taken fanduary 
in the church, flicks in it for ever. A Gothic 
bilhop perhaps thought it proper to repeat fuch 


Nodes Attic®, lib. iv. cap. 9. 
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a form in fuch particular (hoes or flippers; 
another fancied it would be very decent if flich 
a part of public devotions w ere performed with 
a mitre on his head, and a crofier in his hand. 
To this a brother Vandal, as wife as the others, 
adds an antic drefs, which he conceived would 
allude very aptly to fuch and fuch myfleries, till 
by degrees the whole office has degenerated into 
an empty fhow. 

Their fucceflbrs fee the vanity and inconve- 
nience of the ceremonies; but inflead of reform- 
ing, perhaps add others, which they think more 
fignificant, and which take pofTeffion in the 
fame manner, and are never to be driven out 
aficr they have been once admitted. I have 
feen the pope officiate at St. Peter’s, where for 
two hours together, he was bufied in putting 
on or off his different accoutrements, according 
to the different parts he was to a<5l in them. 

Nothing is fo glorious in the eyes of man- 
kind, and ornamental to human nature, fetting 
afidc the infinite advantages which arife from it, 
as a flrong, fteady, mafeuline piety ; but enthu- 
fiafm and fupcrftition are the weaknefles of 
human reafon, that expofe us to the fcorn and 
dcrifion of infidels, and fink us even below the 
beafts that perifh. 

Idolatry may be looked upon as another error 
arifing from miflaken devotion ; but becaufe 
reflections on that fubjeCl would be of no ufe to 
an Englifh reader, I fliall not enlarge upon it. L»". 

” By Addifon, fuppofed to be dated London. See N" 7, 
W A'®* Note on Adtlifon’s i'lgnatures. 
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S^pe decern vitlis inJiruSiior^ odlt ct horret. 

Hor. I Ep. xviiu CS5, 

Tlio’ ten times worfe themfelves, you'll frequent view 
Thofe, who with keeneft rage will cenfure you, P. 


The other day as 1 pafled along the Rrcct, I 
law a fturdy ’prentice-boy, dil{>uting with a 
hackney-coachman; and in an inftant, npon 
Ibmc word of provocation, throw off his hat 
and perriwig, clench his fill, and ftrike the 
fellow a flap on the face; at the fame time 
calling him rafeal, and telling him he was a 
gentleman’s fon. The young gentleman was, 
it feems, bound to a blackfmith; and the debate 
arofc about payment ibr fomc work done about 
a coach, near which they fought. His mailer, 
during the combat, was full of his boy’s praifes; 
and as he called to him to play wntli his hand 
and foot, and throw in his head, he made all 
us who. Hood round him of his party, by 
declaring the boy had very good friends, and he 
could trull him with untold gold. As I am 
generally in the theory of mankind, I could 
not but make my relle<5lions upon the fudden 
popularity which was railed about the lad; and 
perhaps with my friend Tacitus, fell into obfer- 
vations upon it, which were too great for the 
occalion ; or aferibed this general favour to 
caules which had nothing to do towards it. But 
the young blackfmith’s being a gentleman was, 
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methouglit, what created him good-will from 
his preient equality with the mob about him. 
Add to this, that he was not fo much a gentle- 
man, as not, at the fame time that he called 
himlelf fuch, to i;fe as rough methods for his 
defence as his antagonill. The advantage of 
his having good friends, as his . mailer cxprelTed 
it, was not lazily urged; but he lliew'ed himlelf 
fuperior to the coachman in the pcrfonal quali- 
ties of courage and a(5livity, to confirm that of 
his being well allied, before his birth was of 
anv fervice to him. 

If one might moralize from this fdly llory, 
a man would lay, that whatever advantages of 
fortune, birth, or any other good, people pof- 
fcls above the reft of the w'orld, they fhould 
Ihcw collateral cminencics belidcs thofe diftinc- 
tions ; or thole diftin<ftions will avail only to 
keep up common decencies and ceremonies, 
and not to j)rclcrvc a real place of favour or 
efteern in the opinion and common fenfe of their 
fellow- creatures. 

Th.c folly ol' people’s procedure, in imagin- 
ing that nothing more is nccell'ary than property 
and luperior clrcumllances to fupport them in 
diftiiuHion, a{>pears lii no way lo much as in 
the domelcic pvrt of life. It is ordinary to feed 
their Immours into unnatural cxcrclcences, if I 
may lb IpCv'.k, and make their wh«)le being a 
wayward and uncaly condition, for want of the 
obvfous rclleCfiun that all parts of human life 
is a conmicrce. It is not only paying wages, 
and giving commands, that couftirutes a mailer 
of a family ; but prudence, equal behaviour. 
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with readinefs to protcdl and cherlfti them, is 
what intitles a man to that character in their 
very hearts and fentiments. It is picalant 
enough to obferve, that men expert from their 
dependents, from their foie motive of fear, all 
the good effedls which a liberal education, and 
affluent fortune, and every other advantage, 
cannot produce in themfclves. A man w'ill 
have his ferv'ant juft, diligent, fbber and chafte, 
for no other reafbns but the terror of loling his 
mafter’s favour; when all the laws divine and 
human cannot keep him w hom he ferves within 
bounds, with relation to any one of tliofe virtues. 
But botii in great and ordinary afi'airs, all fupe- 
riority, which is not founded on merit and 
virtue, is fupported only by artifice and ftrata- 
gem. Thus you fee flatterers are the agents in 
families of humourifts, and thofc who govern 
themfclves . by any thing but reafon. Make- 
bates, diftant relations, poor kinfmen, and indi- 
gent followers, arc the fry which fupport the 
oeconomy of an humourfome rich man. He 
is eternally whifpered with intelligence of who 
are true or falfc to him in matters of no confe- 
quence, and he maintains twenty friends to 
defend him as’ainft the infinuations of one vvho 
would perhaps cheat him of an old coat. 

1 fhall not enter into farther l])eculation upon 
this fubjeeft at prefent, but thin!; the following 
letters and petition arc made up of proper Icn- 
timents on this occafion. 
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* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I AM a fervant to an old lady who 
is governed by one Ihe calls her friend ; who 
is fo familiar an one, that Ihe takes upon her to 
advife her without being called to it, and makes 
her unealy with ail about her. Pray, fir, be 
pleafed to give us fome remarks upon voluntary 
counfellors; and let thele people know that to 
give any body advice, is to fay to that perfon, 
I am your betters.” Pray, fir, as near as 
you can, deferibe that eternal flirt and difturber 
of families, Mrs. Taperty, who is always vifit- 
ing, and putting people in a way, as they call 
it. If you can make her Ray at home one even- 
ing, you will be a general benefador of all the 
ladies women in town, and particularly to 

Your loving friend, 

Susan Civil.’ 


* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I AM a footman, and live with one 
of thofe men, each of whom is faid to be one 
of the beft-humoured men in the world, but 
that he is paflionate. Pray be pleafed to inform 
them, that he who is paflionate, and takes no 
care to command his haflinefs, does more injury 
to his friends and fervants in one half hour, 
than whole years can atone for. This mafler 
of mine, who is the befl man alive in common 
fame, difobliges fomebody every day he lives; 
and flrikes me for the next thing I do, becaufe 
he is out of humour at it. If thefe gentlemen 
knew that they do all the raifehief that is ever 
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done in converfation, they would reform ; and 
1 who have been a Spedator of gentlemen at 
dinner for many years, have fecn that indifere- 
tion does ten times more mifehief than ill- 
nature. But you will reprefent this better than 
Your abufed humble fervant, 

Thomas Smokt.’ 

‘ TO THE SPECTATOR. 

* The humble petition of John Steward, Robert 
Butler, Harry Cook, and Abigail Chambers, 
in behalf of themfelves and their relations 
belonging to and difperfed in the feveral 
fervices of moft of the great families within 
the cities of London and Weftminftcr;. 

Sheweth, 

‘ That in many of the families in 
which your petitioners live and are employed, 
the feveral heads of them are wholly unac- 
quainted with what is bufinefs, and arc very 
little judges when they are well or ill ufed by 
us your laid petitioners. 

‘ ‘ That for want of fuch Ikill in their own 
affairs, and by indulgence of their own lazinefs 
and pride, they continually keep about them 
certain mifchlevous animals called fpics. 

* That whenever a fpy is entertained, the 
peace of that houfe is from that moment 
bahilhed. 

* That fpies never give an account of good 
fervices, but reprefent our mirth and freedom by 
the words, w^antonnefs and diforder. 

Vox.. HI. O 
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* That in all families where there are 
fpieg, there is a general jcalouly and mil^ 
underftanding. 

‘ That the mailers and miftrelTcs of fuch 
houfes live in continual fufpicion of their inge- 
nuous and true fervants, and are given up to 
the management of thofe who are falle and 
perfidious. 

‘ That luch mailers and millrelles who enter- 
tain fpies, are no longer more than cyphers in 
their own families; and that we your petitioners 
are with great difdain obliged to pay all our 
refpedl, and exped: all our maintenance from 
fuch Ipies. 

* Your petitioners therefore moll humbly 

pray, that you would reprefent the pre- 
mifes to all perlbns of condition ; and your 
petitioners, as in duty bound, lhall for 
ever pray, &c.’ . T“. 


• By Steele. See final note to N‘’324. 
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father of a feventh fbn, and very prudently 
determine to breed him up a phyfician. In 
Ihort, the town is full of thefe young patriarchs, 
not to mention fcveral battered beaus, who, 
like hcedlefs fpendthrifts that fquander away 
their eftates before they are matters of them, 
have railed up their whole ttock of children 
before marriage. 

I mutt not here omit the particular whim of 
an impudent libertine, that had a little fmatter- 
ing of heraldry ; and oblcrving how'^ the gene- 
alogies of great families, were often drawn up 
in the lhape of trees, had taken a fancy to dii- 
pofe of his own illegitimate ilTuc in a figure of 
the lame kind : 

* Nec hngim tmpus et ingens 

Exiit ad cceium ramis felktbus arboSy 
Miraturque novas frondesy et non Jua foma. * 

ViRG. Georg, ii. 8o. 

* And in (hort fpace the laden boughs arife. 

With happy fruit advancing to the Ikies : 

The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own.’ 

Dryden. 


The trunk of the tree was marked with his 
own name. Will Maple. Out of the fide of it 
grew a large barren branch, inferibed Mary 
Maple, the name of his unhappy wife. TKc 
head was adorned w'ith five huge boughs. On 
the bottom of the firtt was written in capital 
charutlers Kate Cole, who branched out into 
three Iprigs, viz. William, Richard, and 
6 
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Rebecca. Sail Twiford ga^'^e birth to another 
bough that Ihot up into Sarah, Tom, Will, 
and Frank. The third arm of the tree had 
only a lingle Infant on it, with a fpace left for 
a fecond, the parent from whom it fprung 
being near her time when the author took this 
ingenious device into his head. The tw^o other 
great boughs were very plentifully loaden with 
fruit of the fame kind ; befidcs which there 
were many ornamental branches that did not 
bear. In (hort, a more flouridiing tree never 
came out of the heralds office. 

What makes this generation of vermin ib 
very prolific, is the indefatigable diligence with 
which they apply themfelves to their bufinefs. 
A man docs not undergo more w'atchings and 
fatigues in a campaign, than in the courfe of a 
vicious amour. As it is faid of fome men, that 
they make their bufinefs their plcafure, thefe 
fons of darknefs may be laid to make their plca- 
fure their bufinefs. They might conquer their 
corrupt inclinations with half the pains they are 
at in gratifying them. 

Nor is the invention of thefe men Icfs to be 
admired than their indullry and vigilance. 
There is a fragment of Apollodorus the comic 
poet (who w’as contemporary with Menander) 
which is full of humour, as follows : * Thou 
mayeft fliut up thy doors,’ fays he, ‘ with bars 
and bolts. It will be impoffible for the black- 
fmith to make them fo faft, but a cat and a 
w'hore-mafter will find a way through them.’ 
In a word, there is no head fo full of llratagems 
as that of a libidinous man. 
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Were I to propofe a punifliment for this infa- 
mous race of propagators, it Ihould be to lend 
them, after the fccond or third offence, into our 
American colonies, in order to people thofc 
parts of her majefty’s dominions, where there is 
a want of inhabitants, and, in the phrafe of 
Diogenes, to * plant men.’ Some countries 
punilh this crime with death ; but I think luch 
a banifhmcnt would be fufficlent, and might 
turn this generative faculty to the advantage of 
the public. 

In the mean time, until thefe gentlemen may 
be thus difpofed of, I would earneftly exhort 
them to take care of thofe unfortunate creatures 
whom they have brought into the world by 
thefe indirect methods, and to give their Ipuri- 
ous children fuch an education as may render 
them more virtuous than their parents. This 
is the beft atonement they can make for their 
own crimes, and indeed the only method that 
is left them to repair their paft mifearriages. 

I would likewife delire them to confider, 
whether they are not bound in common huma- 
nity, as well as by all the obligations of religion 
and nature, to make Ibme provilion for thofe 
whom they have not only given life to, but 
entailed upon them, though very unrealbnably, 
a degree of lliame and dilgrace. Arid here I 
cannot but take notice of thole depraved notions 
which prevail among us, and which muft have 
taken rile from our natural inclination to favour 
a vice to vrhich we are fo very prone, namely, 
that baftardy and cuckoldom Ihould be looked 
upon as reproaches ; and that the ignominy 
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which is only due to lewdnels and fallchood, 
ihould fall in lb unreafonable a manner upon 
the perlbns who are innocent. 

I have been inlenlibly drawn into this 
difcourle by the following letter, which is 
drawn up with fuch a fpirit of lincerity, that I 
queftion not but the writer of it has reprefented 
his cale in a true and genuine light. 

* Sir, 

* I AM one of thofe people who by 
the general opinion of the world are counted 
both infamous and unhappy. 

* My father is a very eminent man in this 
kingdom, and one who bears conliderable offices 
in it. I am- his Ion, but my misfortune is. 
That I dare not call him father, nor he without 
lhamc own me as his iflue, I being illegitimate, 
and therefore deprived of that endearing tender- 
nels and unparalleled fatisfadlion which a good 
man finds in the love and converfation of a 
parent. Neither have I the opportunities to 
render him the duties of a Ion, he having 
always carried himlelf at fo ^-all: a diftance, and 
with fuch fuperiority towards me, that by long 
ufe I have contracted a timoroufnels when 
before him, which hinders me from declaring 
my own fieccffitics, and giving him to under- 
Itand the inconvenicncies I undergo. 

‘ It is my misfortune to have been neither 
bred a Icholar, a foldier, nor to any kind of 
bufinefs, which renders me intirely incapable of 
making provifion for myfelf without his affift- 
ance ; and this creates a continual unealincls in 
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my mind, fearing I fhall in time want bread ; 
my father, if I maj fo call ‘him, giving me but 
very faint affurances of doing any thing for me. 

* I have hitherto lived fomewhat like a gen- 
tleman, and it would be very hard for me to 
labour for my living. I am in continual anxiety 
for my future fortune, and under a great unhap- 
pinefs in lofing the fweet converfation and 
friendly advice of my parents; fo that I cannot 
look upon myfelf otherwife than as a monftcr,' 
llirangely fprung up in nature, which every one 
is ailiamed to own. 

* I am thought to be a man of fome natural 
parts, and by the continual reading what you 
have offered the world, become an admirer 
thereof, which has drawn me to make this 
confeflion ; at the fame time hoping, if any 
thing herein fhall touch you with a fenfe of 
pity, you woidd then allow me the favour of 
your opinion thereupon ; as alfo what part I, 
being unlawfully born, may claim of the man’s 
affection who begot me, and how far in your 
opinion I am to be thought his fon, or he 
acknowledged as my father. Your fentiments 
and advice herein will be a great confolation and 
fatisfadion to. 

Sir, 

Your admirer, &c. 

Cp. W. B.’ 

P By Aildifon; dated, it is fuppofed, from Clielfea. See 
N ad finem ; note on Addifon’s fignaturcs. 
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N“ ^04. Wcdncfday, October 34. 1711. 


Urit grata protervitasy 

Et vultus nhnium lubrlcm afpicL 

J IoR. I 0(1* xix* 7 . 
Her face too dazzliiig for the fight, 

Her winning coynefs fires my foul, 

I feel a ftrange delight. 

T AM not at all di/j)lcafcJ that I am become 
the courier of love, and that the diftrefled in 
that paflion convey their complaints to each 
other by my means. The following letters have 
lately come to my hands, and fliall have their 
place with great willingncfs. As to the reader’s 
entertainment, he will, I hope, forgive the 
inferting fuch particulars as to him may perhaps 
feem frivolous, but arc to the perfbns who 
wrote them of the highcil confequencc. I lhall 
not trouble you with the prefaces, compliments, 
and apologies made to me before each epiftle 
when it was defired to be inferted ; but in 
general they tell me, that the perfons to whom 
they are addrelTed hav’^c intimations, by phrafes 
and allulions in them, from whence they came. 

TO THE SOTHADES. 

* The word, by which I addrels 
you, gives you, who underftand Portuguefe**, a 

' The Portuguefc word Saadadcs (here inaccurately writ- 
ten Sothades) fignifies, the moft refined, moft tender, and 
ardent defires for fomething abfent, accompanied with a foli- 
citude and anxious regard, which cannot be expreffed by one 
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lively image of the tender regard I have for 
you. The Spc<Rator’s late letter from Statira’’ 
gave me the hint to ufe the fame method of 
explaining myfclf to you. I am not affronted 
at the defign your late behaviour difeovered you 
had in your addreffes to me ; but I impute it to 
the degeneracy of the age, rather than your 
particular fault. As I aim at nothing more 
than being yours, I am willing to be a ftranger^ 
to your name, your fortune, or any figure which 
your wife might expetH; to make in the world, 
provided my commerce with you is not to be a 
guilty one. I refign gay drefs, the pleafurcs 
of vifits, equipage, plays, balls, and operas, for 
that one fatisfadlion of having you for ever 
mine. 1 am willing you fhall induftrioufly 
conceal the only caufe of triumph which I can 
know in this life. I wifh only to have it my 
duty, as well as my inclination, to ftudy your 
happinefs. If this has not the effeft this letter 
Icems to aim at, you arc to underftand that I 
had a mind to be rid of you, and took the 
rcadieft way to pall you with an offer of what 
you would never defifl purfuing, while you 
received ill ufage. Be a true man ; be my flavc 

word in any other language. ‘ Saudade,’ fay the diftionanes, 

* FiftiJJimo Jcntimiento del h 'lcn anfente^ cem defeo de 

foJjceHo ^ — Hence the word Saudades comprehends every 
good wifli : and Muitas Saudades is the higheft wirti and com- 
pliment that can be paid to anotlier. So if a perfon is obferved 
to be melancholy, and isalkcd ‘ What ails him if he anfwers, 
Tenho Saudades ; it is underftood to mean, ‘ I am under the 
nioft refined torment for the abfence of my love j or from being 
abfent from my country, &c.’ P, 

" 199. Let. I, inclofing the letter to Oroondates. 
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while you doubt me, and negleft me when you 
think I love you. I defy you to find out what 
is your prefent circumftance with me ; but I 
know while I can keep this fufpence, 

I am your admired 

. Belinda.’ 


' Madam, 

• * It is a Rrange Rate of mind a 

man is in, when the very imperfeilions of a 
woman he loves turn into excellencies and 
advantages. I do alTure you, I am very much 
afraid of venturing upon you. I now like you 
in fpite of my rcafon, and think it an ill circum- 
ftance to owe one’s happinefs to nothing but 
infatuation. I can fee you ogle all the young 
fellows who look at you, and obferve your eye 
wander after new conquefts every moment you 
are in a public place ; and yet there is fuch a 
beauty in all your looks and geftures, that I 
cannot but admire you in the very a«ft of endea- 
vouring to gain the hearts of others. My con- 
dition is the fame with that of the lover in the 
Way of the World®. I have Ibidied your faults 
fo long, that they are become as familiar to me, 
and I like them as well as I do my own. Look 
to it, madam, and confider whether you think 
this gay behaviour will appear to me as amiable 
when an hufband, as it does now to me a lover. 
Things arc fo far advanced, that we muft pro- 
ceed ; and I hope you will lay to heart, that it 
will be becoming in me to appear ftill your 


* By Congreve. See aft i. fc. 3. 
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lover, but not in you to be ftill my miftrefs. 
Gaiety in the matrimonial life is graceful in one 
fex, but exceptionable in the other. As you 
improve th.cfc little hints, you will alcertain the 
happinefs or uneafincfs of. 

Madam, your moft obedient. 

Mod humble fervant, 

T. d : 


‘ Sir, 

^ WiTF.N^ I fat at the window, and you 
at the other end of the room by my coufin, I 
favv you catch me looking at you. Since you 
have the fecrct at laft, which I am fure you 
Ihculd never have known but by inadvertency, 
what my eyes faid w'as true. But it is too foon 
to confirm it with my hand, therefore fhall not 
fubicribe my name.’ 


* Sir, 

* There were other gentlemen 
nearer, and I know no necellity you were under 
to take up that jflippant creature’s fan laft night; 
but you (liall never touch a flick of mine more, 
that’s pos. 

Phillis.’ 


‘ I’o Colonel ft — s in Spain *. 

‘ Before this can reach the beft of 
hulbands and the fondelt lover, thofe tender 

^ The perfon to whom this letter is addreflecl was generally 
believed to be col. Rivers, at the time when this paper was 
hrit pufalilhcd. 
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names will be of no more concern to me. 
The Indifpofitlon in which you, to obey the 
dictates of your honour and duty, left me, has 
in.creafed upon me ; and I am acquainted by my 
phyficians I cannot live a week longer. At 
this time my fpirits fail me ; and it is the ardent 
love I have for you that carries me beyond my 
ftreugth, and enables me to tell you the raoft 
painful thing in the profpeil of death is, that I 
rauft part with you. But let it be a comfort to 
you, that I have no guilt hangs upon me, no 
unrepented folly that retards me ; but I pali> 
away my 1 aft hours in refleftion upon the hap- 
pinefs we have lived in together, and in forrow 
that it is fo fbon to have an end. This is a 
frailty which I hope is fo far from criminal, 
that methinks there is a kind of piety in being 
fo unwilling to be feparated from a ftate which 
is the inftitution of heaven, and in which we 
have lived according to its laws. As we know 
no more of the next life, but that it will be an 
happy one to the good, and miferable to the 
wicked, why may we not plcaie ourfclves 
at leaft to alleviate the difficulty of refigning 
this being, in imagining that we ftiall liave a 
fenfe of what pafles below, and may poffibly 
be employed in guiding the fteps of tliofe with 
whom we walked with innocence when mortal } 
Why may not I hope to go on in my ufual 
work, and, thoughnnknowm to you, be afliftant 
in all the conflicts of your mind ? Give me leave 
to fay to you, O beft of mcti, that I cannot 
figure to myfelf a greater happinefs than in fuch 
an employment. To be prefent at all the 
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adventures to whifch human life is expofed, to 
adminiftcr Humber to thy eyelids in the agonies 
of a fever, to cover thy beloved face in the day 
of battle, to go with thee a guardian angel inca- 
pable of wound or pain, where I have longed to 
attend thee when a weak, a fearful woman: 
thele, my dear, are the thoughts with which I 
■warm my poor languid heart. But indeed I 
am not capable under my prefent weaknels of 
bearing the ftrong agonies of mind I fall into, 
when I form to myfelf the grief you will be in, 
upon your firft hearing of my departure. I 
will not dwell upon this, becaufe your kind and 
generous heart will be but the more aHli< 5 ted, 
the more the perfon for whom you lament 
offers you conlblation. My lall breath will, 
if I am myfelf, expire in a prayer for you. I 
Hiall never fee thy face again. Farewell for 
ever.’ T 


205. Thurfday, Odlobcr 25, 1711. 


Decip'mur fpccie redi — — IIoR. Ars Poet. v. 25. 

Deluded by a feeming excellence. Roscommon. 

When I meet with any vicious character 
that is not generally known, in order to prevent 
its doing mifehief, I draw it at length, and fet 
it up as a fcarecrow ; by which means I do not 
only make an example of the perfon to whom 
it belongs, but give warning to all her majefty’s 

" By Steele tranferibed. See final note on N° 324, 
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fubje<fts, that they may not {uffer by it. Thus, 
to change the allufion, I have marked out 
feveral of the (hoals and qulckfands of life, 
and am continually employed in difeovering 
thofe which are concealed, in order to keep the 
ignorant and unwary from running upon them. 
It is with this intention that I publifh the follow- 
ing letter, which brings to light fomc fecrets of 
this nature. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ There are none of your pecula- 
tions which I read over with greater delight, 
than thofc which are deligned for the improve- 
ment of our fex. You have endeavoured to 
correct our unreafonable fears and fuperftitions, 
in your feventh and twelfth papers ; our fancy 
for equipage, in your fifteenth ; our love of 
puppet- lliows, in your thirty-lirft ; our notions 
of beauty, in your thirty-third ; our inclination 
for romances, in your thirty-feventh ; oxir 
paffion for French fopperies, in your forty-fifth ; 
our manhood and party-zeal, in your fifty- 
feventh; our abufe of dancing, in your fixty* 
fixth and fixty-feventh ; our levity, in your 
hundred and twenty-eighth; our love of cox- 
combs, in your hundred and fifty- fourth, and 
hundred and fifty-feventh; our tyranny over the 
hen-peekt, in your hundred and feventy-fixth. 
You ha\e deferibed the Piift, in your forty-firft; 
the Idol, in your feventy-third ; the demurrer, 
in your eighty-ninth ; the fal^mandcr, in your 
hundred and ninety-eighth. You have like- 
wi/'c tal<cn to pieces our drefs, and reprefented 
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to us the extravagancies we arc often guilty of 
in that particular. You have fallen upon our 
patches in your fiftieth, and eighty-firft ; our 
commodes, in your ninety-eighth ; our fans, in 
your hundred and fceond ; our riding habits, in 
your hundred and fourth ; our hoop-petticoats, 
in your hundred and twenty- feventh; befides a 
great many little blemiflaes which you have 
touched upon in your Icveral other papers, and 
in thole many letters that arc feattered up and 
down your works. At the fame time we muft 
own that the compliments you pay our fex are 
innumerable, and that thofe very faults wiych 
you reprefent in us, are neither black in them- 
fclves, nor as you own, univerfal among us. 
But, fir, it is plain that thefc your difeourfes 
arc calculated for none but the falhionable part 
of womankind, and for the ufc of thofe who 
are rather indifcrect than vicious. But, fir, 
there is a fort of proftitutes in the lower part of 
our fex, who are a fcandal to us, and very 
well deferve to fall under your cenfure. I 
know it wrould debafe your paper too much to 
enter into the behaviour of thefc female liber- 
tines ; but, as your remarks on fome part of it 
W'ould be a doing of jufticc to fevcral women of 
virtue and honour, whofc reputations fuffer by 
it, I hope you will not think it improper to 
give the public fome account of this nature. 
You muft know, fir, I am provoked to write 
you this letter, by the behaviour of an infamous 
woman, who having pafled her youth in a moft 
fliamelcfs ftate of proftitution, is now one of 
thofe who gain their livelihood by feducing 
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others that are younger than themfclves, and 
by eRabiifhing a criminal contmerce betwem 
tiw two fexes. Among feveral of her artifices 
to get money* fihe frequently perfuad^s a yain 
young fcllbw, that fuch a woman of quality, 
or fuch a celebrated toaR, entertains a lecret 
pafi[ion for him, and wants nothing but an oppor- 
tunity of revealing it. Nay, flie has gone fo far 
as to write letters in the name of a woman of 
figure, to borrow money of one of thdfe feoliffi 
Hoderigo’s which flie has afterwards appro- 
P4||^ to her own ufc. In the hi^ time, the 
pJ|Pl who has lent the money, hift thought a 
lady under obligations to him, who fcarce knew 
his name ; and wondered at her ingratitude 
when he has been with her, that flae has not 
owned the favour, though at the fame time he 
was too much a man of honour to put her in 
mind of it. 

' When this abandoned baggage meets witli 
a man who has vanity enough to give credit to 
relations of this nature, flie turns him to a very 
good account #|)y repeating praifes that were 
never uttered, arid delivering melTagcs that were 
never lent. As the houfe of this lhamelels 
creature is frequented by fcveral foreigners, I 
have heard of another artifice, out of which fte 
often railcs money. The foreigner fighs after 
fome Britilh beaulyj whom he only kririws by 
fame ; upon which flie promiles, if he can be 
feqret, to procure him a meeting. The llrangcr, 
ravilhed at his good fortune, gives her a prelcnt. 

Alluding to the cjiaraAer fo natned in ^hakfpearc’s 
•Othello. 

VoL. III. 


P 
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and in a little time is introduced to tome imagi- 
nary title; for you muft know that this cunning 
purveyor has her reprelentativcs upon this occa- 
lion, of fome of the fineft ladies in the kingdom. 
By this as I am informed, it is ufual 

enough to meet with a German count in foreign 
countries, that lliall make his boafts of favours 
he has received from women of the higheft 
ranks, and the moft unblemilhed charafters. 
Now, hr, what ,lafcty is there for a woman’s 
reputation* whdii a lady maybe thus proftitnted 
as it )^ere by proxy, and be reputed an un^H^c 
woman ; as the Hero in the ninth homroi 
Dryden’s Virgil is looked upon as a coward, 
becaufc the phantom which appeared in his 
likenefs ran away from Turnus ? You may de- 
pend upon what I relate to you to be a matter 
of fa<Jl, and the practice of more than one of 
thefe female pandars. , If you print this letter, 
I may give you fome, farther accounts of this 
vicious race of women. 

Your humble fervant, 

J lhall add two other letters on different fub- 
jcAs to fiiruj^ my pa^^^ 

■<* ■ 

* Mr. Spectator, * 

f I AAf a country clergyman, and hope 
you will Jend me your affiftahee in ridiculing 
fome little indecencies which cannot fb properly 
be expojfed from the pulpit. 

* A widow lady, who fbraggled this fummer 
from London into my parifh for the benefit of 
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the air, as (he (ays,appears every Sunday at cliurch 
with ma;hy fafhionablc extrayag^hci^^, to the 
great affcqniihment of my congregqtiou., 

* But what gives us the m6R’ o^hce is her 
theatricar mariner of hqgirig the pialmis. She 
introduces above fifty Italian airs in the Htm- 
dredth pfara ; and whilll wc begin All .people” 
in the old (blcmri tune of our forefather8> the in 
a quite different key runs divifions on the yowefe, 
and adorns them with the gmces of Nleotini : 
if (he meets witb *'^ eke” or aye,” whiqh are 
fre^qnt in the metre of Hopkins and Sternhpld, 
yre are certain to hear her quavering thern half 
a minute after us, to (bme (prightly airs of the 
opera. 

* I am very far from being an enemy to chureh 
mufic; but fear this abu(e of it may make my 
pari(h ridiculous, who already look on the Ring- 
ing p(alms as an entertainment, and not part of 
their devotion : befides, I am apprehenfive that 
the infeiffion may (pread; for ’(quire Squeekum, 
who by his voice feems (if I may ufe the ex- 
preffion) to be cut out for an Italian finger, was 
laft Sunday pradlifing the fame airs. 

* I know the lady’s principles, and that (he 
will plead the toleration, which (as (he fancies) 
allows her nonconfbripity in this particular ; but 
I beg of you to acquaint her, that finging the 
pfalms in a dilFerent turie from the reft of the 
congregation, is a lbrtof (chifm not tolerated by 
thataft. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your very hunfble (ervant, 

R. S.’ 
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* Mr. Spectator, 

‘In your paper upon temperance 
you preferibe, to us a rule of drinking, out of 
fir William Temple, in the following words : 

The firft glafs for mylclf, the fecond for my 
friends, the third for good-humour, and the 
fourth for mine enemies.” Now, hr, you muft 
know, that I have read this your Spe<flator, in a 
club, whereof I am a member; when our prefi-* 
dent told us there was certainly an error in the 
print, and that the word glals Ihould be bottle; 
and therefore has ordered me to inform you of 
this miftake, and to defire you to publifli the 
following erratum: In the paper of Saturday, 
Odlob. 13, col. 3, line 11, for “ glafs,” read 

bottlo.” 

Yours, 

Robin. vGoodfellow.* 

*N»I95. 

y By A<}<iiibn, dated, it ieems, from Ixmdon. Sec final nott^ 
on N° 334 : and N° 7, note .on Addijon’s figiicAures in tjie 
Spe 3 ator. 

1 4 -t At Drory-lane, on this evening, ailed but twice for 
6fteen years, Pliilafter, or Love lies a Bleeding. Philafter, 
bv Mr. Wilis; Bellario, by Mifs Shefborn ; the Mr. 

liecne; Aretbufa, Mrs. Porter; .Pharamond, Mr. Cibber; 
L. Dion, Mr, Mills ; Citizens, Meflrs. Bullock, Pack, Norris, 
Leigh, !^rkhead, and Spiller. Fartt, 'fhe Country Wake. 
Hob, by Mn Dc^get ; iRora,' Mrs. Bantlow, &c. Speit. i» 
folio. 
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your words and actions, within the regard you 
obfcrve your friends have for you; and never, 
if it weie in a man’s power, to take as much 
as he poflibly might, either in preferment or 
reputation. My walks have lately been among 
the mercantile part of the world ; and one gets 
phrafes naturally from thofe with whom one 
converles. I fay then, he that in his air, his 
treatment of others, or an habitual arrogance 
to himfelf, gives himlHf credit for the Icaft 
article of more wit, wifdom, goodneft, or 
valour, than he can poflibly produce if he is 
called upon, will find the world break in upon 
him,^ and confider him as one who has cheated 
theriitof all the, eftecm they had before allowed 
him. This brings a cdmmifiBon of bankruptcy 
upon him ; and he that might have gone on to 
his life’s end in a profperous way^ by aiming at 
rnore than he fliould, is no longer proprietor of 
what he really had before, but his pretenfions fare 
as all things do, which are torn inflead of being 
divided. 

There is no one living would deny Cinna the 
applaufc of an agreeable and facetious wit; or 
could poflibly pretend that there is not fomc- 
thiiTg inimitably unlbrced and diverting in his 
manner of delivering, all his fentiments in his 
converlation, if he w'cre able to conceal the 
Ifrong ciefire of applaufe which he bdtrays in 
every fy liable he utters. But they who con- 
verfe with him, fee that all the civilities they 
could do to hirii, or the kind things they could 
fay to him, would fall fliort of what he expedts; 
and thv;.rcibre inilead of llicwing him the efleem 
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they have for his merit, their reflections turn 
only upon that they obferve he has of it himfelf. 

If you go among the women, and behold 
Gloriana trip into a room with that theatrical 
oftentation of her charms, Mirtilla with that 
loft regularity in her motion, Chloe with liich 
an indifferent familiarity, Corinna with Rich a 
fond approach, and Roxana with liich a demand 
of refpeCl in the great gravity of her entrance ; 
you find all the fex, who underlland themlclves 
and ad naturally, wait only for their ablence, to 
tell you that all thele ladies would impole them- 
felves upon you ; and each of them carry in their 
behaviour a confeioufneR of fo much more than 
they Ihould pretend to, that they lofe what Would 
otherwilc be given them. 

I remember the laft time I faw Macbeth, I 
was wonderfully taken with the Ikill of the poet, 
in making the murderer form fears to himfclf 
from the moderation of the prince whole life he 
was going to take away. He fays of the king : 

‘ He bore his faculties fo meekly and juftly 
inferred from thence, that all divine and human 
power would join to avenge his death, who had 
made fuch an abftinent ufe of dominion. All 
that is in a man’s power to do to advance his 
own pomp and glory, and forbears, is lb much 
laid up againR the day of diftrefs; and pity will 
always be his portion in adverfity, who aClcd 
with gentlcnefs in profperity. 

The great officer who foregoes the advantages 
he might take to himfelf, and renounces all 
prudential regards to his own perlbn in danger, 
has lb far the merit of a volunteer ; and all his 
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honours and glories arc unenvied, for lliaring 
the common fate with the fame franknefs as 
they do, w ho have no fuch endearing circum- 
ftances to part with. But if there were no iiich 
coniiderations as the good effect which felf- 
denial has upon the tfcnfe of other men towards 
us, it is of all qualities the moft deiirable for 
the agreeable difpofition in which it places our 
own mindsi I cannot tell what' better to fay of 
itj than that it is the very contrary of ambition; 
and that modcfty allays all thofc ?|«aflions and 
inquietudes to which that vice expoles us. He 
that is moderate in his wilhes from realbn and 
choice, and not religned from Iburncfs, dillafte, 
or difappointment, doubles all the pleafures of 
his life. The air, the fcafon, a lun^lhiny day, 
or a fair prOfpe<fl:, are inftances of happinefs, 
and that which he enjoys in common w'ith all 
the world, (by his exemption from the inchant* 
ments by which all the world are bewitched) 
are to him uncommon benefits and new acqui- 
fitions. Health is not catpn up with care, no]^ 
pleafure interrupted by envy. It is not to hi^^ 
of any confequcnce what this mkn is famed for, 
or for what the other is preferred. He knows 
there is in fuch a place an uninterrupted walk ; 
he can meet in fuch a company an agreeable 
converfiition. He has no emulation, he is no 
man’s rival, but every man’s wcll-wifher ; can 
look at a profperous man, with a pleafure in 
refleding that he hopes he is as happy as him- 
felf; and has his mind and his fortune (as far 
as prudence w'ill allow) open to the unhappy an^ 
to the llrangcr. 
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Lucccius has learning, wit, humour, eloquence, 
but no ambitious profpefils to puriuc with thefe 
advantages ; therefore to the ordinary world he 
is perhaps thought to want Ipirit, but known 
among his friends to have a mind of the moft 
confummatc greatneis. He wants no man’s 
admiration, is in no need of pomp. His clothes 
plcafe him if they arc faihionable and warm; his 
companions are agreeable if they are civil and 
well-natured. There is with him no occailon 
for iuperfluity at meals, or jollity in company, 
in a word, for any thing extraordinary to admi- 
nifter delight to him. Want of prejudice, . and 
command of appetite, are the companions whiah 
make his journey of life fo caly, that he in alt 
places meets with more wit, more good cheer, 
and more good- humour, than is necefTary to 
make him enjoy himfelf with pleafure and latif- 
fa<^lion. T , 

* By Steele. See N® 324, note on fignature T, ad fin. 
This evening, The Rchearfal. Bays, Mr. Eftcouit] 
Jolinfon, Mr. Wilks ; Smith, Mr. Mills j Prettyman, Mr, 
Powell ; Volfcius, Mr. Cibber ; two kings of Brentford, 
Bollock and Bowen j Cent. Uiher, Mr. Pinkethman; Phyfi- 
ciao, Mr; Crofs; T. Thimble, Mr. Dogget; Fiftierman, Mr, 
johnfon ; Pallas, Mr. Bullock j and liey-ho, by Mr. Nqiris. 
in folio, 
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N° 307. Saturday, October 37, 1711. 


Omnibus in terns, qua furu a Gadibus ufqtte 

jdUroram et Gangem, pauci dignojcere pojjhnt 

Vera bona, atque illts multiim dtverfa, rcmotd 

JLrroris nebula , Jov. Sat. x. I. 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, purfue? 

H«)w rarely reafon guides the (lubbprn clioice. 

Prompts the fond wifli, or lifts the fuppliant voice ? 

Dryd. Johnson, &c. 

In my laft Saturday’s paper “ I laid down fbmc 
thoughts upon devotion in general, and lhall 
here Ihew what were the notions of the moft 
refined heathens on this fubje< 3 :, as they are 
reprefented in Plato’s dialogue upon prayer, 
intitled Alcibiades the Second, which doubtlefs 
gave occafion to Juvenal’s tenth fatirc, and to 
the fecond fatire of Perfius ; as the laft of theft 
authors has almoft tranftribed the preceding dia- 
logue, intitled Alcibiades the Firft, in his fourth 
fatire. 

The fpeakers in this dialogue upon prayer, 
arc Socrates and Alcibiades ; and the fubftance 
of it (when drawn together out of the intricacies 
and digreftions) as follows: 

Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, as he 
w as going to his devotions, and obftrving his 
eyes to be fixed upon the earth with great 
ftrioufnefs and attention, teUs him, that he had 
reafon to be thoughtful on that occafion, fince it 


* N" aoi. 
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was poffible for a man to bring down evils upon 
himfelf by his 'own prayers, and that thofc 
things, which the gods fend him in anfwer to 
his petitions, might turn to his deftruftion. 
This, fays he, may not only happen when a 
man prays for what he knows is mifchievous in 
its own nature, as Oedipus implored the gods 
to low diflenhon between his Ions; but when 
he prays for what he believes would be for his 
good, and againft what he believes w'ould be 
to his detriment. This the philofopher Ihews 
muft neceflarily happen among us, fince moft 
men are blinded with ignorance, prejudice, or 
paffion, which hinder them from feeing fuch 
things as arc really beneficial to them. For an 
inftance, he afks Alcibiades, whether he would 
not be thoroughly plcafed and latisded if that 
god, to whom he was going to addrefs himfelf, 
fhould promife to make him the Ibvereign of 
the whole earth ? Alcibiades anfwers, that he 
fliould doubtlefs look upon fuch a promife as 
the greateft favour that could be beftowed upon 
him. Socrates then afks him, if after receiving 
this great favour he would be contented to lole 
his life? Or if he w'ould receive it, though he 
was fure he fhould make an ill ufe of it ? To 
both wfhich queftions Alcibiades anfwers in the 
negative. Socrates then fliews him, from the 
examples of others, how thefe might very pro- 
bably be the efFciib of fuch a bleffing. He then 
adds, that other reputed pieces of good-fortune, 
as that of having a fon, or procuring the highctl 
poll in a government, arc fubjeft to the like fatal 
confequenccs; which never thclcls, fays he, men 
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ardently defire, and would not fail to pray for, 
if they thought their prayers might be eife^ual 
for the obtaining of them. 

Having eftabliihed this great pc^lfty that all 
the mofi: apparent bleffings injtthis Itfe are 
obnoxious to inch dreadful cpn^uezices, and 
that no man knows whs|t in its event would 
prove to him a bleffing dr ,a curie, he teaches 
Aicibiades after what manner he ought to pray. 

In the firlt place, he ntbommends to him, as 
the model of his devotiora/ a Ihort prayer which 
a Greek poet compoled for the ule of his friends, 
in the following words ; ‘ O Jupiter, give us 
thole things which are good for us, whether 
they are fuch things as we pray for, or fuch 
things as we do not pray for : and remove from 
us thofe things which are hurtful, though they 
are foch things as we pray for.’ 

In the fecond place, that his difciple may alk 
liich things as are expedient for him, he liicws 
him, that it is abfolutely necefiary to apply 
himielf to the ftudy of true wifdom, and to 
the knowledge of that which is his chief good, 
and the moll fuitable to the excellency of •his 
nature. 

In the third and lall place he informs him, 
that the bell methods he could make ufe of to 
draw down bleffings upon himielf, aiafi to render 
his prayers acceptable, would bp' ter Hve in 
conftant pradlicc of his duty towards the gods, 
and towards men. Under this bead he very 
much recommends a form of prayer the Uace- 
demonians make ule of, in which they petition 
the gods, * to give them all good things fo long 
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as they were virtuous.’ Under this head likewife 
he j^es a very remarkable account of an oracle 
to the following purpofe. 

When |he Athenians in the war with the 
Lacedemonilins received many defeats both by 
fea and land, they fent a meffage to the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon, ? |o a{k the reaifon why they 
who ereifted fo many temples to the gods, and 
adorned them with foch coftly offerings ; why 
they who had inftitoted lb many feffivals, and 
accompanied thmi wkh luch pomps and cere- 
monies; in Ihort, why they who had Hain ib 
many hecatombs at their altars, Ihould be left 
fuccefsful than the Lacedemonians, who fell 
fo (hort of them in all thefe particulars ? To 
this, lays he, the oracle made the following 
reply : * I am better pleafed vrith the prayers 
of the Lacedemonians, than with all the obla- 
tions of the Greeks.’ : As this prayer Implied 
and encouraged virtue in tholb who made it; 
the philolbpher proceeds to Ihew how the moll 
vicious man might be devout, fo far as vidims 
could make him, but that his offerings were 
regarded by the gods as bribes, and his petitions 
as blafphemies. He likewife quotes on this 
Occalion two verfes out of Homer ^ in v» hicli 
the poet fays, * that the feent of the Trojan 
^Crifiees^ W%re carried up to heaven by the 
winds V but? that it Was not acceptable to the 
gods. Who ’Were difpleafed with Priam and all 
Ms peopfe.’ 

** Iliadiflii. 548, See. Viil. edit. Barnes. 
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The concluhorr of this dialogue is very re- 
markable. Socrates having deterred .^Icibiades 
from the prayers and facrihee which he was 
going to offer, by fetting forth the above- 
mentioned difficulties of performing that duty 
as he ought, adds thefc words, ‘ We muft there- 
fore w’ait until fuch tinie as we may learn how 
w'^e ought to behave ourfelvcs towards the gods, 
and towards men.’ ‘ But when will tliat time 
come,’ fays Alcibiades, '* and who is it that >Vill 
inftrudf us? for I would faih lee this man, who- 
ever he is.’ * It is one,’ fays Socrates, ^ who 
takes care of you ; but as Homer tolls us, that 
Minerva removed the mift from Diomede’s eyes 
that he might plainly difeover both gods and 
men fo the darknefs that hangs Upon your 
mind muft be removed before you are able to 
difeern what is good, and what is evil.’ * Let 
him remove from my mind,’ fays Alcibiades, 
* the darknefs and w'hat clfe he plcafcs, I am 
determined to refufe nothing he ffiall order me, 
whoever he is, fo that I may become the better 
man by it.’ The remaining part of this dialogue 
is very obfeure : there is fomething in it that 
w’ould make us think Socrates hinted at himfelf, 
when he fpoke of this divine teacher who was 
to come into the world, did not he own that he 
himfelf v/as in this refped: as much at a lofs, and 
in as great diftrefs as the reft of mankihd. 

Some learned men look upon this conclullon 
as a predid:ion of our Saviour, or at leaft that 
Socrates, like the high-prieft prophefied un- 

Iliad V. 1 7. 


Caiaphas, John xi. 
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knowingly, and pointed at that Divine Teacher 
who was to come into the world fome ages after 
him. However that may be, we find that this 
great philofbpher faw, by the light of realbn, 
that it was fuitablc to the goodnefs of the Divine 
Nature, to fend a perlbn into the World who 
fliould inftrueft mankind in the duties of religion^ 
and, in particular, teach them how to pray. 

Whoever reads this abftradl of Plato’s dif- 
courfe on prayer will, I believe, naturally make 
this reflection, * That the great Founder of our 
religion, as well by his own example, as in the 
form of prayer which he taught his dilciples % 
did not only keep up to thofe rules which the 
light of nature had fuggefted to this great philo- 
fopher, but inftruefted his dilciples in the whole 
extent of this duty, as well as of all others. 
Me directed them to the proper objed: of adora- 
tion, and taught them, according to the third 
rule above-mentioned, to apply therafclves to 
him in their clolcts, without Ihcw or oftentation, 
and to worfliip him in fpirit and in truth.’ As 
the Lacedemonians in their form of prayer 
implored the gods in general to give them all 
good things fo long as they were virtuous, we 
alk in particular ‘ that our offences may be 
forgiven, as we forgive thofe of others.’ If we 
look into the fecond rule which Socrates has 
preferibed,, namely, that we Ihould apply our- 
felves to the knowledge of fuch things as are 
beft for us, this too is explained at large in the 
doctrines of the gofpel, where we arc taught in 

* Mat. vi. g, See. Luke xi. a. 
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fcveral inftances to regard thofe things as curies, 
■which appear as bleffings in the eye of the world; 
and on the contrary, to efteem thofe things ag 
bleffings, which to the generality of mankind 
appear as curfes. Thus in the form which is 
preferibed to us wc only pray for that happineis 
which is our chief good, and the great end of our 
exiftence, when we petition the Supreme Being 
for the coming of his, kingdom, being fblicitous 
for no other temporal bleffings, but our daily 
fuftenancc. On the other fide, we pray againll 
nothing but fin, and againfi: evil in general, 
leaving it with Omnifoience to determine what 
is really fuch. If we look into the firft of Socrates 
*■ his’ rules of prayer, in which he recommends 
the above-mentioned form of the ancient poet, 
wc find that form not only comprehended, but 
very much improved in the petition, wherein 
we pray to the Supreme Being that his will may 
be done : which is of the fame force with that 
form which our Saviour ufed, when he prayed 
againfi: the moft painful and mofi ignominious 
of deaths, ‘ Nevertheleis not my will, but thine 
be done This comprehenfive petition is the 
mofi humble, as w^ell as the mofi prudent, that 
can be offered up from the creature to his Crea- 
tor, as it fuppofes the Supreme Being wills nothing 
but what is for our good, and that he knows 
better than ourfelves what is fo. ; L 

f I.uke xxii. 42. Mat. xxvi. ^9. 

s By Atldlfon, dated, it feeni', from Lor.don. See Qaal note 
to N** on L ; and N® 7, ad finem. 
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■ Vcnlunt fpeSlentur ut ipfx, 

Ovid. Ars Am. 1. i. 99. 

To be themfeh’cs a fpeiSaclc they come. 

I HAVE feveral letters of people of good 
fcnle, who lament the depravity or poverty of 
tafte the town is fallen into* with relation to 
plays and public fped:acles. A lady in parti- 
cular obferves, that there is fuch a levity in the 
minds of her own fex, that they fcldoni attend 
to any thing but impertinences. It is indeed pro- 
digious to oblerve how little notice is taken of 
the moft exalted parts of the beft tragedies in 
Shakfpeare; nay, it is not only viliblc that 
fenfuality has devoured all greatnefs of foul, 
but the under-paflion (as I may fo call it) of a 
noble fpirit. Pity, feems to be a ftranger to the 
generality of an audience. The minds of men 
are indeed very differently difpofed ; and the 
reliefs from care and attention are of one fort in 
a great Ipirit, and of another in an ordinary one. 
The man of a great heart, and a ferious com- 
plexion, is more pleafed with inftances of genc- 
rofity and pity, than the light and ludicrous 
Ipirit can poflibly be with the highefl ftrains of 
mirth and laughter. It is therefore a melan- 
choly profpedl when we fee a numerous allembly 
loft to all ferious entertainments, and fuch inci- 
dents as Ihould move one fort of concern excite 
in them a quite contrary one. In the tragedy 
V.01.. III. " ct 
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of Macbeth’’, the other night, when the lady 
who is confcious of the crime of murdering the 
king feems utterly aftoniflied at the news, and 
makes an exclamation at it, inftcad of the indig- 
nation w'lrich is natural to the occafion, that 
expreflion is received with a loud laugh. They 
were as merry w'hen a criminal was llabbed. 
It is certainly an occafion of rejoicing when the 
wicked are Icized in their dcfigns ; but I think it 
is not fuch a triumph as is exerted by laughter. 

You may generally obferve, that the appetites 
are fooncr moved than the pafiions. A lly expref- 
fion which alludes to baudry, puts a whole row 
into a pleafing fmirk; when a good lentence that 
deferibes an inward I'entimcnt of the foul, is 
received with the greateft coldnefs and indiffer- 
ence. A correfpondent of mine, upon this 
fubje^, has divided the female part of the audi- 
ence, and accounts for their prepolfeffions againft 
this rcafonablc delight in the following manner: 
* The prude,’ fays he, ‘ as file a<fi:s always in 
contradi(^li(ju, fo Ihc is gravely fullen at a 
comedy, and extravagantly gay at a tragedy. 
The coquette is fo mucii taken up with throwing 
her eyes around the audience, and confidcring 
the cffe^l of them, that fhc cannot be expelled to 
t)bfervc the aAors but as they are her rivals, 
and take off the obfervation of the men from 
herfclf. Befides thefc fpecies of women, there 
arc the Examples, or the firfl of the mode. 
Tiicfc arc to be fuppofed too well acquainted 

' Actei] Satunlay, Oit. 20, as appears from the advertife- 

'.ficiUii ot tiiat time. 
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with what the a<51:or was going to fay to be 
moved at it. After thefe one might mention h 
certain flippant tet of females who are mimics, 
atid are wonderfully diverted with the condn<3: 
of all the people around them, and are fpe<5la- 
tors only of the audience. But what is of all 
the moft to be lamented, is the lofs of a party 
whom it would be worth preferving in their 
right lentes upon all occafions, and thefe are 
thofe whom we may indifferently call the inno- 
cent, or the unaffetSled. You may fbmctirncs 
fee one of thefe fenfibly touched with a wxll- 
*;*rrought incident ; but then Ihc is immediately 
fb impertinently obferved by the men, and 
frowned at by fbme infcnfible fuperior of her 
own fex, that Ihe is afhamed, and lofes the 
enjoyment of the moft laudable concern, pity. 
Thus the whole audience is afraid of letting fall 
a tear, and fliun as a weaknefs the beft and 
worthieft part of our fenfe.’ 

‘ Sir, 

‘ As you are one that doth not only 
pretend to reform, but affe<fts it amongft people 
of any fenfe; makes me (who am one of the 
greateft of your admirers) give you this trouble 
to defirc you will fettle the method of us females 
knowing when one another is in town : for they 
have now got a trick of never fending to their 
acquaintance when they firft come ; and if one 
does not vifit them within the w'^eek which they 
ftay at home, it is a mortal quarrel. Now, 
dear Mr. Spec, either command them to put it 
in the advertifement of your paper, which is 

Q.» 
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generally read by our fex, or elfe order them to 
breathe their faucy footmen (who are good for 
nothing elie) by fending them to tell all their 
acquaintance. If you think to print this, pray 
put it into a better ftile as to the fpclllng part. 
The town is now filling every day, and it can- 
not be deferred, becaufe people take advantage 
of one another by this means and break off 
acquaintance, and are rude. Therefore pray 
put this in your paper as foon as yon can pofli- 
bly, to prevent any future mifcarrlagcs of this 
nature. I am, as 1 ever fliall be, dear Spec, 
Your moll obedient humble fervant, 

Mahy Meajnvvjell. 

* Pray fettle what is to be a proper notifica- 
tion of a perfon’s being in tow^n, and how that 
differs according to people’s quality.’ 

* Mi-. SrECTATOK, oaober 30. 

‘ I HAVE been out of town, fo did 
not meet with your paper dated September the 
28th wherein you, to my heart’s defire, expofe 
that curled vice of infnaring poor young girls, 
and drawing them from their friends. I alfurc 
you without flattery it has laved a ’prentice of 
mine from ruin ; and in token of gratitude as 
well as for the benefit of my family, I have put 
it in a frame and glals, and hung it behind my 
counter. I fliall take care to make my young 
ones read it every morning, to fortify them 
againll fuch pernicious rafcals. I know not 


* N'-’ 182. 
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whether what you writ was matter of fadl, or 
your own invention ; but this I will take my oath 
on, the firft part is fo exactly like what hap- 
pened to my ’prentice, that had I read your 
paper then, I Ihould have taken your method to 
have lecured a villain. Go on and proijjer. 

Your moft obliged humble fervairt.* 


' Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Without raillery, I defire you to 
infert this word for w'ord in your next, as you 
value a lover’s prayer. You lee it is an hue 
and cry after a llray heart (with the marks and 
blemilhes underwritten) ; w hich whoever iliall 
bring to you, fhall receive latisfiuflion. Let me 
beg of you not to fail, as you remember the 
pailion you had for her to whom you lately 
ended a paper ^ : 

* Noble, generous, great and good. 

But never to be underftood j 
Fickle as the wind, ftill changing. 

After every female ranging, 

Panting, trembling, fighing, dying, 

But addicted much to lying : 

. Wiien the Syren fongs repeats. 

Equal meafures ftill it beats ; 

Whoe’er fttall wear it, it will fmart her. 

And whoe’er takes it, takes a tartar.* T *. 

*= I cannot find any paper to which this can be fappofed to 
refer, except pciha(>s N” i88, or N‘’4i, in VoJ. i. 

* By Steele. Sec final note to ^“324. 
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TuvxtKo; aJi 

^EtrS/.r^^ afj.siyoy, p-hc,y Y.CL<.riq, SlMONlDES* 

Of earthly goods, the bcfl is a good wife; 

A bad, the biltercil curfc of human life. 

There are no authors I am more plcafcd 
with, than thofc who fhcw human nature in a 
variety of* vicw;s, and deferibe the feveral ages 
of the w'orld in their, different manners. A 
reader cannot be more rationally entertained, 
than by ct)mparing the virtues and vices of 
his ov/n times with thofc which prevailed in 
the times of his forefathers ; and drawing a 
parallel in his mind between his own private 
charatiter, and that of other perfons, W'hethcr 
of his own age, or of the ages that went 
before him. The contemplation of mankind 
under thefe changeable colours, is apt to fhame 
us out of any particular vice, or animate us to 
any j)articular virtue ; to make us pleafed or 
diiplcafcd with ourfelvcs in the moft proper 
points, and to clear our minds of prejudice and 
prtpofiefhon, and rectify that narrownefs of 
temper which inclines us to think amifs of thofc 
who ditfer from us. 

If we look into the manners of the moft 
remote ages of the world, wc dilcover hu^an 
nature in her I'implicity ; and the more vve come 
dow'nvvard towards our own times, may obferve 
her hiding herrdf in artifices and refinements, 
polifhed ialcnfibly out of her original plainnefs. 
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and at length entirely loft under form and cere- 
mony, and (what we call) good-breeding. Read 
the accounts of men and women as they arc 
given us by the moft ancient waiters, both facred 
and profane, and you will think you were 
reading the hiftory of another fpecies. 

Among the writers of antiquity, there are 
none who inftru<ft us more openly in the manners 
of their refpeilive times in which they lived, 
than thole who have employed themfclvcs in 
latire, under what drefs foever it may appear ; 
as there are no other authors whofe province 
it is to enter fo dire(ftly into the ways of 
men, and fet their mifearriages in fo ftrong a 
light. 

Simonides, a poet famous in his generation, 
is, I think, author of the oldeft fatire that is 
now extant ; and, as fbme fay, of the firft that 
was ever written. This poet flourillied about 
four hundred years after the liege of Troy ; 
and Ihews, by his way of writing, the limpli- 
city, or rather coarfenefs, of the age in which 
he lived. I have taken notice, in my hundred 
and lixty-firft fpcculation, that the rule of 
oblerving what the French call the B’m^eance 
in an allulion, has been found out of latter years; 
and that the ancients, provided there was a 
likenefs in their ftmilitude, did not much 
trouble thcmfclves about the decency of the 
comparifon. The fatire or iambics of Simonides, 
with which I lhall entertain my readers in the 
prefent paper, are a remarkable inftance of 
what I formerly advanced. The fubjcdl of 
this fatire is woman. He deferibes the lex 
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in their I'cvcral characters, which he derives to 
them from a faiiciiul luppofitioii raifed upon the 
doclrinc of prjc- cxiftcncc. ife tells us, that 
the irods formed the lends of women out of 
thof. iceds and principles wliich compofc feve- 
ral kinds of animals and elements; and that 
their t"ood or bad difraditions arife in them 
accordiug as llich and Inch lecds and principles 
prcdf;a:!nctc in tlieir conftitutions. I have 
trandeted tlic author very faithfully, and if not 
word for word (which our language would not 
bear) at Icaft fo as to comprehend every one of 
his I'entiments, without adding any thing of 
my owm. I have already apologized for this 
author’s want of delicacy, and mull further 
premife, that the following latire atfcdls oidy 
Ibme of the lower part of the fex, and not thofc 
wjio have been refined by a polite educatioi]^ 
wliich was not lb common in the age of this 
poet. 


‘ In the beginning God made the fouls of 
womankind out of different materials, and in a 
feparatc Hate from their bodies. 

‘ The fouls of one kind of w'omon were 
f irmed out of thole ingredients which compole 
a fvvine. A wom.an of this make is a Hut in 
her lioufc, and a givittoa at her table. She is 
uncleanly in her ptrlbn, a llattcrn in her drels, 
add her faniily is no better than a dunghill. 

‘ A lecond Ibrt of female foul w'as formed out 
of the lame materials that enter into the compo- 
litton of a fo^. Such a one is what we call 
jt notable difceriiing woman, w ho has an inlight 
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into every thing whether it be good or bad. In 
this fpecies of females there are I'ome virtuous 
and fomc vicious, 

‘ A third kind of women were made up of 
canine particles. Thelc arc vvhat we com- 
monly call fcolds, w’ho imitate the animals out 
of which they were taken, that arc always 
buly and barking, that fnarl at every one who 
comes in their way, and live in perpetual 
clamour. 

‘ The fourth kind of women were made out 
of the earth. Thefe arc your lluggards, who 
pafs away their time in indolence and ignorance, 
hover over the fire a whole winter, and apply 
themfclvcs with alacrity, to no kind of bufincife 
but eating. 

* The fifth fpccies of females were made out 
of the fea. Thefe arc women of variable 
uneven tempers, fometimes all ftorm and tem- 
peft, fometimes all calm and furi-fliinc. The 
ilrangcr who lees one of thefe in her fmiles and 
fmoothnefs, w^ould cry her up for a miracle of 
gond-humour ; but on a fudden her looks and 
her woicis are > changed, file is nothing but fury 
and outrage, nolfc and hurricaiic. 

‘ The fixth fpecies were made up of the 
ingredients which compofc an afs, or a bead: of 
burden Thefe are naturally exceeding lloth- 
ful, but upon the hufband’s exerting liis autho- 
rity, will live upon hard fare, and do every 
thing to pleafe him. I'hcy arc however far 
from being averfe to venereal pleafure, and 
fcldom refufe a male companion. 
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‘ The cat furniflied materials for a feventh 
fpecics of women, who are of a melancholy, 
froward, unamiable nature, and fo repugnant 
to tJic offers of love, that they fly in the face of 
their hufband when he approaches them with 
conjugal endearments. This fpecics of women 
are Ilkewife fubjed: to little thefts, cheats and 
pilferlngs. 

* Tiic marc with a flowing mane, which was 
never broke to any fervile toil and labour, com- 
pofed an eighth fpecies of women. Thefe are 
they who have little regard for their hufl)ands, 
who pafs away their time in drefling, bathing, 
and perfuming ; who throw their hair into the 
nicefi curls, and trick it up with the fairefl: 
flowers and garlands. A w'oman of this 
ipecies is a very pretty thing for a ftranger to 
look upon, but very detrimental to the owner, 
unlefs it be a king or a prince who takes a fancy 
to fuch a toy. 

* The ninth fpecies of females w-ere taken 
out of the ape. Thefe arc fuch as are both 
ugly and ill-natured, who have nothing beau- 
tiful in themfelves, and endeavour to detrad 
from or ridicule every thing which appears fo 
in others. 

* The tenth and lafl: fpecies of women were 
made out of the bee ; and happy is the man 
who gets fuch an one for his wife. She is 
altop^cthcr faultlcfs and unblameable. Her 
family flourilhes and improves by her good 
management. She loves her hufband, and is 
beloved by him. She brings him a race of 
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beautiful and virtuous children. She diftin- 
guilhes herfelf among her fex. She is fur- 
rounded with graces. She never fits among 
the loofe tribe of women, nor palTes away her 
time with them in wanton difeourfes. She is 
full of virtue and prudence, and is the beft wife 
that Jupiter can beftow on man.’ 

I lhall conclude thefe iambics with the motto 
of this paper, w'hich is a fragment of the fame 
author : ‘ A man cannot poflTefs any thing that 
is better than a good woman, nor any thing that 
is worfe than a bad one.’ 

As the poet has (hewn a great penetration 
in this diverfity of female characters, he has 
avoided the fault which Juvenal and monficur 
Boileau arc guilty of, the former in his lixth, 
and the other in his laft latire, where they 
have endeavoured to expolc the fex in gene- 
ral, without doing juftice to the valuable 
part of it. Such levelling fatires are of no 
ufe to the world; and for this reafon I have 
often wondered how the French author above- 
mentioned, who was a man of exquifite judg- 
ment, and a lover of virtue, could think 
human nature a proper fubjeCl for fatire in 
another .of his celebrated pieces, which is 
called The Satire upon Man. What vice or 
frailty can a difeourfe correCl, which cen/ures 
the whole Ipecies alike, and endeavours to 
Ihew by fome luperficial ftrokes of wit, that 
brutes are the moft excellent creatures of the 
two ? A fatire ihould expofe nothing but what 
is corrigible, and make a due dilcrimination 
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between tliofe who are, and thofc who are not 
the proper objeds of it. L 


N'' 510. Wednefday, Odcober 31, 1711. 


Nefclo quomodo inkcrret in mcntilms qiiaji fdsculorum quod^ 
dam aiigurium fuinrot um ; uiquc in rnaxlmis tngcniis 
altij/imif iue animis H cxijiu fnaximc^ ct apparet factlltme. 

Cic, Tufc. Quaeft* 

• 

There is, I know not how, in minds, a certain prefage, as 
it were, of a future exiftence; and this has the deepefl: 
root, and is difcoverablc in the greateft geniufes 

and moft CAaltcd fouls. 


^ TO THE SPECTATOR, 


* Sir, 

* I AM fully perfuaded that one of 
the beft fprings of generous and worthy adlions, 
is the having generous and worthy thoughts of 
ourfelves. Whoever has a mean opinion of 
the dignity of his nature, will att in no higher 
a rank than he has allotted himfelf in his own 
ellimation. If he conliders his being as cir- 
cumferibed by the uncertain term of a few 
years, his dcfigns will be contracted into the 
iiimc narrow Ipan he imagines is to bound his 
cxiRence. How can he exalt his thoughts to 
any thing great and noble, who only believes 
that, after a fliort turn on the Rage of this 

™ By At?<rfon, dated, it feems, London. See final note 
to N'''7, on Addiibn’s lignatures, and note. See a 

fequel to this paper in ?s'"2li. 
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world, he is to fink into oblivion, and to lofc 
his confcioufnefs for ever ? 

‘ For this reafon I am of opinion, that fb 
nfcful and elevated a contemplation as that of 
the foul’s immortality cannot be refumed too 
often. There is not a more improving excrcife to 
the human mind, than to be frequently review- 
ing its own great privileges and endowments; 
nor, a more effeiflual means" to awaken in us 
an ambition raifed above low obje<fl:s and little 
purfiiits, than to value ourfelves as heirs of 
eternity. 

‘ It is a very great fatisfaeftion to confidcr the 
befl; and wifell: of mankind in all nations and 
ages, afTerting as with one voice, this their 
birthright, and to find it ratified by an exprefs 
revelation. At the fame time if we turn our 
thoughts inward upon ourfelves, we may meet 
with a kind of fecrct fenfe concurring with the 
proofs of our own immortality. 

‘ You have, in my opinion, raifed a good 
prcfiimptive argument from the increafing 
appetite the mind has to knowledge®, and to 
the extending its own faculties, which cannot 
be accompliihcd, as the more reftralncd per- 
fc<ftion of lower creatures may, in the limits of 
a fhort life. 1 think another probable conjec- 
ture may be raifed from our appetite to duration 
itfelf, and from a reflc<ftion on our progrefs 
through the feveral ftages of it. We are 
complaining,” as you obferve in a former fpecu- 
lationP, of the fhortnefs of life, and yet are 

" Mean. “Vol.ii. N®iii. p Ibid. N® 93. 
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perpetually hurrying over the parts of it, to 
arrive at certain little fettlements, or Imaginary 
points of reft, which are difperfed up and down 
m It. 

♦ Now let us coniider what happens to us 
when we arrive at thefe imaginary points of 
reft. Do we ftop our motion and fit down 
fiitisfied in the lettlemcnt we have gained? or 
are we not removing the boundary, and marking 
out new points of reft, to which we prefs for- 
ward with the like eagerneft, and which ceafe 
to be fuch as faft as we attain them? Our cafe 
is like that of a traveller upon the Alps, who 
Ihould fancy that the top of the next hill muft 
end his journey, bccaule it terminates his prof- 
pe6l ; but he no iboner arrives at it, than he 
fees new ground and other hills beyond it, and 
continues to travel on as before % 

* This is fo plainly every man’s condition in 
life, that there is no one who has obferved any 
thing, but may obferve, that as faft as his time 
wears away, his appetite to ibmething future 
remains. The ufe therefore I would make of 
it is this, that fince Nature (as Ibme love to 

^ This illuftration feems to be borrowed by Mr. John 
Hughes, from Pope/s Eflay on Criticifm (juft then newly 
publifhed) V. 22 J : 

* So pIcasM at firft the towering Alps we try. 

Mount o’er tire vales, and fcein to tread the fky, 

Th’ eternal fnow appears already paft, 

And the firft clouds and mountains feem the laft: 

But thofe aitam’d, we tremble to furvey 
'.f'ne growing labours of the lengthen’d way, 

Til’ inrreaiing profpefl: tires our wandering eyes, 

Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arife,’ ?• 
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exprefs it) docs nothing in vain, or to fpeak 
properly, fince the Author of our being has 
planted no vrandering paflion in it, no dchre 
which has not its obje^l, futurity is the proper 
object of the paflion fo conflantly cxcrcifed 
about it ; and this reftlelTnefs in the prefenl^ 
this afligning ourfelves over to farther ftages of 
duration, this flicceflive grafping at fomcwhat 
ftill to come, appears to me (whatever it may 
to others) as a kind of inftindl: or natural lymp- 
tom which the mind of man has of its own 
immortality. 

‘ I take it at the fame time for granted, that 
the immortality of the foul is fufficicntly 
cftablifhed by other arguments : and if fo, this 
apjjetite, which otherwife would be very unac- 
countable and abfurd, feems very rcalbnabJc, 
and adds flrength to the conclufion. But 1 am 
amazed when I confider there are creatures 
capable of thought, who in fpite of every argu- 
ment, can form to thcmfelvcs a fullen fatisfac- 
tion in thinking otherwife. There is fbmething 
{<) pitifully mean in the inverted ambition of 
that man who can hope for annihilation, and 
pleafe himfelf to think that his whole fabric 
lhall one day crumble into dull, and mix with 
the mafs of inanimate beings, that it equally 
deferves our admiration and pity. The myflery 
of fuch men’s unbelief is not hard to be pene- 
trated ; and indeed amounts to nothing more 
than a fordid hope that they fhall not be im- 
mortal, becaufe they dare not be fo. 

‘ This brings me back to my firfl; obfervation, 
and gives me occafion to fay further, that as 
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worthy actions fprlng from worthy thoughts, lb 
worthy thoughts are likewiic the confequcncc 
of worthy actions. But the wretch who has 
degraded himfclf below the character of immor- 
tality, is very willing to refign his pretenfions to 
it, and to fubftitute in it’s room a dark negative 
happinefs in the extindlion of his being. 

* The admirable Shaklpcarc has given us a 
llrong image of the unfupported condition of 
fuch a perfon in his laft minutes, in the fecond 
part of King Plenry the Sixth, where Cardinal 
Beaufort, who had been concerned in the ‘mur- 
der of the good Duke Humphry, is reprefented 
on his death-bed. After Ibmc Ihort confufed 
Ipeechcs which ilicw an Imagination difturbed 
with guilt, jull as he is expiring. King Henry 
{landing by him full of compaffion, fays, 

“ Lord Cardinal ! if thou think’fl: on heaven^s biils. 

Hold up thy hand, make fignal of that hope I — 

He dies, and makes no fign ! ” 

* The dcfpair which is here fliewn, without 
a word or adlion on the part of the dying per- 
fon, is beyond what could be painted by the 
moft forcible expreffions whatever. 

* I ftiall not purfue this thought farther, but 
only add, that as annihilation is not to be had 
with a wifli, fb it is the mofl abjebl thing in 
the world to wilh it. What are honour, fame, 
wealth, or power, when compared with the 
generous orpcdlation cf a being without end, 
and a happinefs adequate to that being ? 

‘ I fhali trouble you no farther; but with a 
certain gravity which thefe thoughts have given 
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me, I refle^^; upon fomie things pebp!6 iay of 
you, (as they will of men who diftinguifti 
themfelvcs) which I hope are not true ; and 
wifh you as good a man as you are an author. 

I am, fir, « , 

Yout mofl: obedient humble fervant, 

T. T.D". 

At 'Drury-Iane on Tuefday, 061 . 30, Timon of 
Athens. Timon the Man-Hater, by Mr. F^owell; Alcibia- 
cles, Mr- Booth; Apeinantus, Mr. Keene; AElius, Mr%; 
Johnfon ; Pheax, Mr, Bullock; Cleon, Mr. Norris; Ifaar 
der, Mr. Leigh; Evandra, Mrs. Knight ; - Mel iOa, Mr^^^ 
Bradfliaw; and Poet, by Mr. Pinkethman. Spe6iator in 
folio. "N^3og. 


'N^aii. Thurfday, November 1, 1711. 


Fi^is memlnerit nos jocari FahuUs, . 

Ph.edr. 1 . I. ProK 

Let it be remembered that we fport in fabled ftories. 

Having lately* tranflated the fragment of 
an old poet which deferibes Woman-kind under 
feveral charadlers, and fiippofcs them to have 

^ This letter was written by Mr . John Hughes^ and 
concludes with a pleafing inftance of true and delicate friend- 
ihip. The fignature of Steele feems to fignily that he 
tranferibed it: but in the edition in 8vo of 1712^, N’2xo has 
the fignature Z, though it is marked T in th6 lamo of the 
fame year, as it likewife is in the Spccl. in folio; The figna- 
turc put to it by Steele himfelf, in the 8vo e 4 ition of 
1712, gives fome ground to think, that all the papers maurked 
with the fignature Z, virere likewife vvnlten by Mr. John 
Hughes. , 

® N° 20^. Fragment of Simonides. 

/-Yol, hi. R 
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dfawn their difFereht irmoners and difpoiltions 
from thoie animaU and elements out of which 
he telfs us they were compounded ; I had fome 
thoughts of giving the lex their revenge, by 
laying together in another paper t^ many 
vicious chara<fters which prevail Jn the male 
world, and Ihewing the different ingredients 
that go to the making up of 'fuch different 
humours and conftitutions. Horace has a 
thought which is fomething akin to this^ when 
ill order to excufe himfclf to his miftrefs, for 
an inventive which he had written againll her, 
and to account for that unrealbnable fury with 
which the heart of man is often tranfported, he 
tells us that, when Prometheus made his man 
of clay, in the kneading up of the heart, he 
feafoned it with fome furious particles of the 
lion But upon turning this plan to and fro in 
my thoughts, I obferved lb many unaccountable 
humours in man, that I did not know out of 
what animals to fetch them. Male fouls arc 
diverfified with lb many characters, that the 
world has not variety of materials fufficient to 
furnifh out their different tempers and inclina- 
tions. The creation, with all its animals and 
elements, would not be large enough to lupply 
their fevcral extravagancies. 

Inflcad therefore of purfuing the thought 
of Simonides, I lhall oblerve, that as he has 

' Lib. U ode xVi. Thus rendered by Mr. Duncombe: 

V *^’Tis faid,.vhen japhet’s fon began 
T® 2>'d faili^n man, 

lie flole fi'uiT) every beaft a part, ' • 

And fix'd the lion in bis heart.* 
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expofed the vicious part cflP woihett-froni the- 
doftrine of prae-exiftence, fome of the ancient^ 
philoibphers have, in A manner, fatyrized tW 
vicious part of the human ipeciei^ in general, 
from a notion of the foul’s poft-exiftence, if I 
may ib call it-,; and that as Simonides deferibes 
brutes entering intd the compoiition of women, 
others have reptefented human fouls as entering 
into bfutes. This is commonly termed the 
dodtrine of tranfmigrationi •which fuppofes 
that human fouls upon their leaving the fodyi 
become the fouls of fiich kinds of brutes as they 
mofl refembie in their manners; or to give an 
account of it as Mr^ Dryden has deferibed it in 
his tranflation of Pythagoras’s fpcech. in the 
fifteenth book of Ovid, where that phildfbpher 
diffuades his hearers from eating ilefh : 

* Thus all things are but alter’d^ nothing dies, 
And here and there th’ linbodied ^irit flies ; 

By time, or force, or ficknefs difpoflefs’d. 

And lodges where it lights, in bird or bead ; 

Or hunts without till ready limbs it find. 

And adtuates thofe according to their kind : 

From tenement to tenement is tofs’d. 

The foul is ftill the fame, the figure only loft. 

* Then let not piety be put td flight. 

To pleafe the tafte of glutton appetite ; 

But fuffer inmate fouls fecure to dwell. 

Left from their feats your parents you expel; 

With rabid hunger feed upon your kind,«: , 

Or from a beaft diflodjge a brother’s, mind.’f 

Plato in the vifion of Erus the Armcnigti, 
which I may poffibly make the fubjedt of a 
future f|^culation, records fbme beautiful tranf- 

.R a 
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migration; as that thcltbul of Orpheus, who 
was muficaf, melancholy, and a woman-hater, 
entered into a fwan ; the foul of Ajax, which 
was all wrath and fiercenefs, into a lion; the 
foul of Agamemnon, that was rapacious and 
imperial, into an eagle; and the foul of 
Therfites, who was a mimic and a buffoon, 
into a monkey. 

Mr. Congreve, in a prologue to one of his 
comedies, has' touched upon this dodtride with 
’ great humour ; , 

‘ Thus Ariftotle’s foul of old that was. 

May now be damn’d to animate an afsj 
Or in this very houfe, for aught we know. 

Is doing painful penance in fome beau. 

I lliall fill up this paper with fome letters 
which my lafi; Tuefday’s fpeculation has pro- 
duced. My following correfpondents will 
Ihew, what I there oblcrvcd, that the fpecula- 
tion of that day afiedts only the lower part, of 
the fex. 

‘ From my houfe in tbe.Stranil, OiSober 30, 171 1. 

' Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Upoif reading your Tuefday’S paper, 
I find by fcvcral l}*^mptoms in my conftitution 
that I am a bCe. My fhop, or if you pleafe to 
call it fo, my cell, is in that great hive of females 
whreh goes by the name of the New- Exchange ; 
where I am daily employed in gathering toge- 
ther a little fitock of gain fiEom the fineft flowers 
about the towTi> I mean the ladies and the beaus. 
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I have a numerous 1 w^m of .children, to w'hom 
1 give the bell education I am able. But, fir> 
it is my misfortune to be married to a drone, 
who lives upon what I get, without bringing 
any thing into the common ftock. Now, fir, 
as on the one hand I take care not to behave 
myfelf towards him like a wafp, fo llkewifc I 
w^ould not have him look upon me as an hum- 
ble-bee ; for which reafbn I do all I can to put 
him upon laying up provifions for a bad day, and 
frequently reprefent to him the fatal efFc^s his 
lloth and negligence may bring upon us in our 
old age. I muft beg that you wiH join with 
me in your good advice upon this occafion, 
and you will for ever oblige your humble 
fervant, 

Melissa/ 


‘ Sir, . Piccatllllv, Oftober 3r, 1711. 

' I AM joined in wedlock for my fins 
to one of thole lilltes who arc deferibed in the 
old poet with that hard name you gave us the 
other day. She has a flowing mane, and a fkiii 
as foft as filk. But, fir, flic pafTes half her life 
at her glafs, and almoft ruins me in ribbands. 
For my own part, I am a plain handicraft man, 
and in danger of breaking by her lazlncls and 
expend venefs. Pray, matter, tell me in your 
next paper, whether I may not expcdl of her 
fb much drudgery as to take care of her family, 
and curry her bide in cafe of refufal. 

Your loving friend, 

Barnaby Brittle.’ 
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Mr. Spectator, Cheapfide, October 30. 

' I AM mightily ^pleafed with the 
humour of the cat f be fo jkind as to enlarge 
upon that lubje^f. 

Yours till death, 

JosiAH Henpeck. 

< P. S. You mufl: know I am married to a 
grimalkin.* ^ 

< Sir, Wapping, OSoberai, 1711. 

‘ Ever fince your Spectator of Tuef^ 
day laft" vcame into our family, my hufband is 
pleafed to call me his Oceana, becaufe the fool- 
ilh old poet that you have tranflated fays, that 
the fouls of fome women arc made of foa-water. 
This it foems has encouraged my faucebox to 
be witty upon me. When I am angry, he 
cries, ** Pry thee, my dear, be calm;” when I 
chide -one of my fervants, Pr’ythee, child, do 
not blufter.’* He had the impudence about an 
hour g^go to tell me, that he was a foafaring 
man, and muft expert to divide his life between 
ftorm and lunlliinc. When I beftir myfolf 
with any fpirit in my family, it is “ high fea” in 
his houfo ; and when I fit llill without doing 
any thing, his afKiirs forfooth are “ windbound.” 
When 1 alk him whether it rains, he makes 
anfwer, U is no matter, fo that it be fair wea- 
ther within doors.” In Ihort, fir, I cannot 
ipeak my mind freely to him, but I cither fwcil 
pr rage, or do fomething that is not fit for a civil 

" N'^09. 
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woman to hear. Pray, Mr. Spedlator, lince 
you are fo lharp upon other women, let us know 
what materials your wife is made of, if you 
have one'*'. I luppofe ypu would make us a 
parcel of poor-fpirited tame infipid creatures; 
but, fir, I would have you to know, we have 
as good paffions in us as yourfelf, and that a 
woman was never defigned to be a milk-fbp. 
ly*. Martha Tempest.’ 


: .jj 

N" E 1 2 . F riday, November 2 , 1711. 

; -. - jt 

— Eripe turpi 

Colla jugo. Liber, fum, die age— HoR. 2 Sat. vi» 9a. 

— — Loofe thy neck from this ignoble chain, 

An 4 boWly fay thou’rt froe. Crsech. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

' I NEVER look upon my dear wife, 

but I think of the happincls fir Roger de 

Coverley cnjo}s, in having, fuch a friend as 
you to expoie in proper colours the cruelty and 
perverfenefs of his miftrefs. I have very often 
wilhed you vifited in our family, and were 
acquainted with my fpoufe; Ihe would afford 
you for forae months at leaft, matter enough 

Steele feems to have thought his wife a bee, but flie 
^ was certainly of the grimalkiii ramily. See Steele’s Letters, 
vol. i. uiiquc. Adtlifon’s was an Oceana, but he was at this 
time unmarried, and probably would have lived longer, if he 
had continued fo. 

* By Addifon, dated, it feems, from London. Sec N* 
334, and N® 7, final notes on Addifon^s figoatures* 
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ft>r one Speculator a week. Since wc arc not lb 
happy as to be of your acquaintance, give me 
leave to reprefent to you our prelent eircum- 
ftanccs as w ell as I can in writing. You arc 
to know then that I am not of a very different 
eonftitution from Nathaniel Henrooft, whom 
you have lately recorded in your Ipeculations ^ ; 
and have a wife who makes a more tyrannical 
ulc of the knowledge of my eafy temper than 
that lady ever pretended to. We had not been 
a month married, when flic fbnnd in me: a cer- 
tain pain to give offence, and an indblcifbe that 
made me bear little inconvcniencics rather than 
difputc about them. From this obfervation it 
ibon came to pals, that if 1 offered to go abroad, 
flie would get between me and the door, kifs 
me, and fay flie could not part with me; then 
down again 1 fat. In a day or two after this 
firft plcafant ffep towards confining me, fhe 
declared to me, that I w'as all the world to her, 
and flie thought flie ought to be all the world to 
me. “If,” laid flic, “my dear loves me as 
much as I love him, he will ncv^cr be tired of 
my company.” This declaration was followed 
by my being denied to all my acquaintance; 
aud it very loon came to pafs, that to give an 
anlvvcr at the door, before ray face, the lervants 
would alk her whether I was within or not; 
and flic would anfwer No, with great fondnels, 
and tell me I was a good dear. I will not 
enumerate more little circumftances to give you 
a livelier lenle of my condition; but tell you in 


3 
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general, that from fuch Ifteps as thiefc at firft, I 
now live the life of a prifoner of itate ; ipy 
letters are opened, and I have not the ufc of 
pen, ink, and paper, but in her prelcncc. I 
never go abroad, except ihe forhetimes takes 
me with her in her coach to take the air, if it 
may be called foj when we drive, as we.gene- 
rally do, with the glaflcs up. I have ovlrhe^ard 
ray Servants lament my condition, but the^^ dare 
not bring me melTages without her knowledge, 
bccaufe they doubt my reiphition to ftand by 
them. In the midft of this inlipid way of life, 
an old acquaintance of mine, Tom Meggpt, 
who is a favourite with her, and allowed to 
vifit me in her company becaufe he lings pret- 
tily, has roufed me to rebel, and conveyed his 
intelligence to me in the following manner. 
My wife is a great pretender to mufic, and very 
ignorant of it ; but far gone in the Italian tallc. 
Tom goes to Armftrong, the lamoiis line writer 
of mulic, and dcfires, him to put this fentence 
of Tully in the fcale of an Italian air, and 
write it out for my fpoufc from him. “ yju 
tile mihi Liber cni niulicr imperatV Cm kges 
imponif, prerjerihit, juhet, vetat quod videtur p 
Qui nihil imperanti negare, nihil reciifare audetP 
Vofcit f dandum g/?. VocatP vcniendim. Kji- 
citf aheundim. MinitaturP extimifeendum.” 
“ Does he live like a gentleman who is com- 
manded by a woman ? He to whom die gives 
law, grants and denies what Ihe plealcs ? who 
can neither deny her any thing llie alks, or re- 
fufe to do any thing Ihe commands ?” 
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^ roy wife 'was extremely plealed 

with it'; faid the Italian was the only language 
for mufic ; and admired how wonderfully tender 
the fentiment was, and how pretty the accent 
is of that language ; with the reft that is faid 
by rote on that occafion. Mr. Meggot is lent 
for to fing this air, which he performs with 
mighty applaufo; and my wife is in ceftafy on 
the occafion, and glad to find, by my being fo 
much pleafed, that I was at laft come into the 
notion of the Italian ; “ for,” faid Ihe, “ it 
grows upon one whSen one once comes to know 
a little of the language; aria pray, Mr. Meggot, 
ling again thofo notes, “ Nihil Imperanti negare, 
nihil recufare.” You may believe I was not a 
little delighted with my friend Tom’s expedient 
to alarm me, and in obedience to his fummons 
I give all this ftory thus at large; and I am 
refolved when this appears in the Spediator, to 
declare for myfelf. The manner of the infor- 
re<flion I contrive by your means, which ftiall 
be rio other than that Tom Meggot, w’ho is at 
our tea-table evciy morning, Ihall read it to us ; 
and if my dear can take the hint, and fay not 
one Word, but let this be the beginning of a 
new life without farther explanation, it is very 
well ; for as foon as the Spectator is read out, I 
Ih'all without ■ more ado, call for the coach, 
name the hour when I lhali be at home, if I 
come at all ; if I do not, they rriay go to dinner. 
If my fpoule only fwells and fays nothing, 
Tom and I go out together, and all is well, as 
I laid before ; but if ftie begins to command or 
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expoftulate, you lliall in my next to you; mcoive 
a full account of her reiiftance and fubmi^on; 
for fubmit the dear thing muft, to, 

Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant.’ 

Anthony Freeman. 

' P. S. I hope I need not tell you that | de- 
fire this may be in your very next.’ T *, 


N° 3I3. Satu|(day, IsWember 3, 1711. 


n . m .. «M ens Jibi confcla re£li. ViRG. .(En. 1. 6c8. 

A good intention, 

It is the great art and fecret of Chriftlanity, 
if I may ule that phrafe, to manage our adions 
to the beft advantage, and direft them in fuch 
a manner, that every thing we do may turn to 
account at that great day, wUen’every thing we 
have done >vill be fet before us. 

In order to give this confideration its full 
weight, we may call all our aftions under the 
divifion of fuch as are in themfelves either gc?od, 
evil, or indifferent. Jf we divide our intentions 
after the fame manner, and confider them with 
regard to our aiftions, we naay difeover that great 
art and fecret of religion which I have here 
mentioned. 
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A good intention joined to a good adlion, 
gives it its proper force and efficacy ; joined to 
an evil aition, extenuates its malignity, and 
in fomc cafes may take it wholly away ; and 
joined to an indifferent a<9;ion, turns it to a 
virtue, and makes it meritorious as far as human 
adlions can be fo. 

In the next place, to conlidcr in the lame 
manner the influence of an evil intention upon 
our adions. An evil intention perverts the befl: 
of adions, and m^es them in reality, what 
the fathers with a witty kind of zeal have 
termed the virtues of . the heathen world, fo 
many Ihining firis It deflroys the innocence 
of an indifferent a6lion, and gives an evil adion 
all poffible blacknels and horror, or in the 
cmphatical language of lacred writ, makes ‘ fin 
exceeding finfuP,’ 

If, in the lafl: place, we confider the nature 
of an indifferent intention, we ihall find that it 
dellroys the merit of a goo^d adion; abates, but 
never takes away, the malignity of an evil 
adion; and leaves an indifferent adion in its 
natural ffate of indiflerence. 

It is therefore of unlpcakable advantage to 
poffefs our minds wnth an habitual good inten- 
tion, and to aim all our thoughts, words, and 
adions at fome laudable end, whether it be the 
glory of our Maker, the good of mankind, or 
the benefit of our own fouls. 

This is a fort of thrift or good-hulbandry in 
moral life, which does not throw away any 

• S^lendida peccata. '’ Rom. vii. 13. 
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fmgle adion, but 'makes every one go as far as 
it can. It multiplies the means of falvation; 
increafcs the number of our virtues, and dimi- 
nilhes that of our vices. 

There is fomething very devout though not 
folid, in Acofta’s anfwcr to Limborch, who 
objedls to him the multiplicity of ceremonies 
in the Jewilh religion," as wafliings, drelfes, 
meats, purgations, and the like. The reply 
which the Jew makes uppn this occafion, is, 
to the bell of my remembrance, as follows : 
* There arc not duties enough,’ fays he, * iii 
the effential parts of the law* for a zealous and 
active obedience. Time, place, and peifbn 
are requilite, before you have an opportunity of 
putting a moral virtue into pradiice. We have 
therefore,’ fays he, ^ enlarged the fphcrc of otir 
duty, and made many things, which arc in 
themfelves indifferent, a part of our religion, 
that we may have more oqcalions of firewing 
our love to God, atijd in all the circumftances of 
life be doing fomething to pleafe him.’ 

Monfieur St. Evremond has endeavoured to 
palliate the fuperftitions of the Roman catholic 
religion with the fame kind of apology, where 
he pretends to confidcr the different fpirits of the 
Papifls and the Calvinifts, as to the great points 
wherein they difagtcc. He tells us, that the 
former arc a<fluatcd by love, and the other by 
fear; and that in their expreffions of duty and 
devotion towards the Supreme Being, the for- 
mer feem particularly careful to do every thing 
which may poffibly pleafe him, and the other to 
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abftain from every thing which may poffibly 
difpleafe him. 

But notwithftanding this plaufible reafbn 
with which both the Jew and the Roman catho> 
lie would excufe their refpeftive fuperftitions, 
it is certain there is fbmething in theni very* 
pernicious to mankind, and deftruiftive to reli- 
gion; becaufe the injun<ftion of fuperfluous 
ceremonies makes fueh a£lions duties, as were 
before indifferent, and by that means renders 
religion more burdenfbmc and difficult than it 
is in its own nature, betrays many into fins of 
omiffion which they could, not otherwife be 
guilty of, and fixes the minds of the vulgar to 
the ffiadowy, uncffential points, inflead of the 
more weighty and more important matters of 
the law. . 

This zealous and active obedience however 
takes place in the great point we arc recom- 
mending; for, if, Inftead of prefcrlbing to our- 
felves indifferent actions aSj|duties, w'^e apply a 
good intention to all our moil: indifferent actions, 
we make our very exiftence one continued a<3: 
of obedience, we turn our diverfions and amufe- 
ments to our eternal advantage, and are pleating 
Him (whom we are made to pleafe) in all the 
circumllances and occurrences of life. 

It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy 
officioufnefs (if I may be allowed to call it 
fuch), which is recommended to us by the 
apoftle in that uncommon precept wherein he 
directs us to propofe to ourfelves the glory 
of our Creator in all our mofi: indifferent 
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adions, * whether we eat or drink> or what- 
foever we do*".’ 

A pcrfon therefore who is polTeiTed with fuch 
an habitual good intention, as that which I have 
been here fpeaking of, enters upon no finglc 
circumftance of life, without . confidering it 
as well-pleafing to the great Author of his 
being, conformable to the dictates of reaibn^ 
fuitablc to human nature in general, or to that 
particular ftation in which Providence has placed 
him- He lives in a perpetual lenle of the* 
Divine Prefence, regards himfelf as a^ing, in. 
the whole courfe of his esdftence, tinder the 
obfervation and infpe^lion of that Being, who 
is privy to all his motions and all his thoughts, 
who knows his ‘ down*fitting and his upriiing, 
who is about his path, and about his bed, and 
fpieth out all his ways In a word, he remem- 
bers that the eye of his judge is always upon 
him, and in every adlion he reflects that he is 
doing what is commainded or allowed by Him 
who will hereafter either reward or punilh it. 
This was the character of thole holy men of old, 
who in that beautiful phraleof Icripture arc faid 
to have ‘ walked with God 

When I employ myfelf upon a paper of 
morality, I generally conliderhowl may recom- 
mend the particular virtue which I treat of, by 
the precepts or examples of the ancient hea- 
thens ; by that means, if poffible, to lhamc 
thole who have greater advantages of knowing 
their duty, and therefore greater pbligations to 

* I Cor. X. 31. “ Pfal, cxxxix. if 3. * Gen. v. aa. vi. 9. 
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perform it, into a better courfc of life : befidcs 
that many among us are unreafbnably difpofed 
to give a fairer hearing to a Pagan philpfopher, 
than to a Chriftian writer. 

I fliali therefore produee an inftance of this 
excellent frame of mind in a fpccch of Socrates, 
which is quoted by Erafmus. This great phi- 
lofopher on the day of his execution, a little 
before the draught of poifbn was brought to 
him, entertaining his friends with a difcourlc 
bn the immortality of the Ibul, hasthefc words: 
* Whether or no God will approve of my 
actions, I 'know not; but this I am furc ot^ 
that 1 have at all times made it my endeavour to 
pleale him, and I have a good hope that this 
my endeavour will be accepted by him.’ We 
find in thefc words of that great man the habi- 
tual good intention which 1 would here incul- 
cate, and with which that divine philolbphcr 
always ad:cd. I fliall only add, that Erafmus, 
who was an unbigotted Roman catholic, was 
fo much tranfported with this paflage of 
Socrates, that he could fcarce forbear looking; 
upon him as a faint, ;uid definng him to pray 
for him ; or as that ingenious and learned writer 
has exprefled himfclf in a much more lively 
manner: ‘ When I reflect on fiich a fpeech pro- 
nounced by fuch a pcrlbn, I can Icarce forbear 
crying out, * SanSie Socrates, ora pro nobis O 
holy Socrates, pray for us.’ L 

* By Addifon, dated, it feems, from London. See final note 
to N" 334. 
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N" 214 . Monday, November i y r r . 


P crier unt tempera longi 

Servitii — — Sat. Hi. 1 24. 

A long dependence in an hour is loft. Dryden- 

I DID fomc time ago lay before the world 
the unhappy condition of the trading part of 
mankind who fulfer by want of puncftuality in 
the dealings of perlbns above them ; but there 
is a let of men wlio are much more the objedhs 
of companion than even thole, and thele are 
the dependants on great men, whom they arc 
pleafed to take under their protc 6 lion as fuch 
as are to lliare in their friendfliip and favour. 
Thefe indeed, tis well from the homage that is 
accepted from them, as the hopes which arc 
given to them, are become a lc)rt of creditors ; 
and thefe debts, being debts of honour, ought, 
according to the acculfomed maxim, to be fail: 
difeharged. 

When 1 fpcak of dependants, I would not be 
underftood to mean thole who arc worthlcis in. 
thcmfclves, or w^ho, without any call, will prefs 
into the company of their betters. Nor, when 
I fpeak of patrons, do I mean thole who cither 
have it not in their pow'er, or have no obliga- 
tion to affift their friends ; but I fpeak of fuch 
leagues where there is power and obligation on 
the one part, and merit and expcdlation on tlie 
other. 

The divilion of patron and client may, I be- 
lieve, include a third of our nation ; the w'ant, 

VoL. Til. , S 
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of merit and real worth in the client, will ftrilce 
out about ninety-nine in a hundred of thefc ; 
and the want of ability in patrons, as many of 
that kind. But however, I muft beg leave to 
fay, that he who will take up another’s time 
and fortune in his fervice, though he has no 
profpc<5l of rewarding his merit towards him, is 
as unjuft in his dealings as he who takes up 
goods of a tradefman without intention or ability 
to pay him. Of the few of the clafs which I 
think fit to confider, there are not two in ten 
who fuccced, infomuch that I know a man of 
good fenfe who put his fbn to a blackftnith, 
though an offer was made him of his being re- 
ceived as a page to a man of quality There 
arc not more cripples come out of the wars than 


* As the keeping of pnges was a piece of ftate, that feems 
now to be difufed by our nobility, a fliort account of this 
diminutive order of attendants may not be unacceptable. 
I'liey were generally the fons of the inferior gentry, who were 
taken very young into the families of their lords; where they 
were confi^cred upon a very reputable footing. They wore 
a livery of the fame colours as the footmen, but of richer 
mat* rials; as gold and fjlver lace where the others had 
worfted, filk intend of cloth, &c. They were the immedi- 
ate attendants on their lord’s perfon, to whom they delivered 
all letters and meflages ; no inferior fervant being fufFered to 
approach him : at table they ftood behind his chair, and pre- 
fented him with the cup, plate, &c. which they received at 
the hands of the footmen. In return, their lord took care of 
their education ; and when they grew up towards manhood (at 
which time tliey were fupppfcd to be fuperannuated for tills 
ofiicc) he w«is expedled to provide for them genteelly. This ^ 
account was received from a lady of quality lately dead, who 
remembered her own lord’s giving 500I. with one of his pages 
to fix him in a reputable bulinels, wherein he afterwards 
acquired a handfome fortune. This was in the reign of king 
\\'illiaip. P. 
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there are from thofe great fervices ; fome through 
difcontent lofe their fpecch, Ibme their memo^ 
ries, others their fenfes, or their lives; and I 
Seldom fee a man thoroughly difcontented, but 
I conclude he has had the favour of fbme great 
man. I have known of fuch as have been for 
twenty years together within a month of a good 
employment, but never arrived at the happinels 
of being poflelfcd of any thing. 

There is nothing more ordinary, than that 
man who has got into a confiderable ftation, 
fhall immediately alter his manner of treating 
all his friends, and from that moment he is to 
deal with you as if he were your Fate. You 
are no longer to be confulted, even in matters 
which concern yourfelf ; but your patron is of 
a fpecies above you, and a free communication 
with you is not to be expefted. This perhaps 
may be your condition all the w'hile he bears 
office, and when that is at an end, you are as 
intimate as ever you were, and he will take it 
very ill if you keep the diftance he preferibed 
you towards him in his grandeur. One would 
think this fhould be a behaviour a man could 
fall into with the word grace imaginable ; but 
they who know the world have feen it more 
than once. I have often, with fccret pity, 
heard the fame man who has profelTed his 
abhorrence againft all kind of palfivc behaviour, 
lofe minutes, hours, days, and years, in a fruit- 
lefs attendance on one who had no inclination 
to befriend him. It is very much to be regarded, 
that the great have one particular privilege above 
the reft of the wrovld, of being How in receiving 

S 2 
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impreffions of kindnefs, and quick in taking 
offence. The elevation above the reft of man- 
kind, except in very great minds, makes men 
fb giddy, that they do not fee after the fame 
manner they did before. Thus they dcfpife their 
old friends, and ftrive to extend their intereft to 
new pretenders. By this “ means it often hap- 
pens, that when you come to know how you 
loft fuch an employment, you will find the man 
who got it never dreamed of it ; but, forfooth, 
he was to be furprized into it, or perhaps fbli- 
cited to receive it. Upon fuch occafions as thefe 
a man may perhaps grow out of humour. If 
you are fo, all mankind will fall in with the 
patron, and you are an humourift and untradable 
if you are capable of being four at a difappoint- 
ment : but it is the fame thing whether you do 
or do not relent ill ufage, you wfill be ufed after 
the fame manner ; as fbme good mothers will 
be fure to whip their children till they cry, and 
then whip them for crying. 

There arc but two ways of doing any thing 
with great people, and thofe are by making 
yourfelf either conlidcrable, or agreeable. The 
former is not to be attained but by finding a 
way to live without them, or concealing that 
you want them ; the latter is only by falling 
into their tafte and plcafurcs. This is of all 
the employments in the world the moft fervile, 
except it happens to be of your own natural 
humour. For to be agreeable to another, clpe- 
cially if he be above you, is not to be pofiTefled 


Thefe. 
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of fuch qualities and accomplifhments as ihould 
render you agreeable in yourfelf, but Ibch as 
make you agreeable in refpeft to him. An 
imitation of his faults, or a compliance, if not 
lubfervience to his vices, muft be the meafure 
of your condu<5l. 

When it comes to that, the unnatural Rate a 
man lives in, when his patron pleafes, is ended ; 
and his guilt and complaifance arc obje<51ed to 
him, though the man who rejeds him for his 
vices was not only his partner, but feducer. 
Thus the client (like a young woman who has 
given up the innocence which made her charm- 
ing) has not only loft his time, but alfo the virtue 
which could render him capable of refenting 
the injury which is done him. 

It would be endlcfs to recount the tricks of 
turning you off from themfelves to perfons who 
have lefs power to lerve you, the art of being 
forry for fuch an unaccountable accident in your 
behaviour, that fuch a one (who, perhaps, has 
never heard of you) pppofes your advancement; 
and if you have any thing more than ordinary 
in you, you are flattered with a whifjaer, that it 
is no wonder people are fo flow in doing for a 
man of your talents, and the like. 

After all this treatment, I muft ftill add the 
pleafanteft infolence of all, which I have once or 
twice fecn ; to wit, that when a filly rogue has 
thrown away one part in three of his life in 
unprofitable attendance, it is taken wonderfully 
ill that he withdraws, and is refblved to employ 
the reft for himfelf. 
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When -vve conlider thcfe things, and reflect 
upon fo many honeft natures (which one, who 
makes obfervation of what paffes, may have 
Icen) that have mifearried by^fiich fort of ap- 
plications, it is too melancholy a feene to dwell 
upon ; therefore I iliall take another opportunity 
to difeourfe of good patrons, and diftinguifh 
filch as have done their duty to tht)fe who have 
depended upon them, and were not able to adt 
without their favour. Worthy patrons are like 
Plato’s Guardian Angels, wdio are always doing 
good to their w'ards ; but negligent patrons arc 
like Epicurus’s gods, that lie lolling on the 
clouds, and inflcad of bleflings pour down llorms 
and tempefts on the heads of thofe that arc 
offering incenfe to them \ T 

* The Spectator has not jullly reprefented here tlic Gods 
of Epicurus: they were fuppoied to be indolent and uniii- 
terefted in the affairs of men, but not malignant or cruel 
beings. • P, 

^ By Steele, 
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N''2I5. Tucfday, November 6, 1711. 


Ingcnuas didicifs} Jidt liter artes 

Emotlit moresy nec Jitiit ejp feros, 

^OviD, de Ponto, IL ix. 47. 

Ingenuous arts, where they an entrance find, 

Soften the manners, and fubdue the mind. 

I CONSIDER a human foul without education 
like marble in the quarry, which Ihews none of 
its inherent beauties, until the Ikill of the 
polillier fetches out the colours, makes the 
iurface ftiine, and difeovers every ornamental 
cloud, fpot, and vein that runs through the 
body of it. Education, after the fame manner, 
when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to 
view every latent virtue and pcrfedlion,- which 
without fuch helps are never able to make their 
appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change 
the allufion fo foon upon him, I lhall make ufe 
of the fame inftance to illcftrate the force of 
education, which Ariftotlc has brought to explain 
his doctrine of fubftantial forms, when he tells 
us that a Ra.tue lies hid in a block of marble ; 
and that the art of the ftatuary only clears away 
the fuperfluous matter, and removes the rubbifli. 
The figure is in the Hone, the fculptor only 
finds it. What fculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to a human foul. The phllofopher, 
the faint, or the hero, the wifo, the good, or 
the great man, very often lie hid and concealed 
in a plebeian, which a proper education might 
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have dif-interred, and have brought to light. I 
am therefore much delighted with reading the 
accounts of favage nations, and with contem- 
plating thofe virtues which are wild and unculti- 
vated; to fee courage exerting itfelf in ficrcencfs, 
refolution in obftinacy, wifdom in cunning, 
patience in fullenncfs, and delpair. 

Men’s paffions operate varioufly, and appear 
in different kinds of actions, according as they 
arc more or Icfs reAificd and fwayed by reafon. 
When one hears of negroes, who upon the 
death of their mafters, or upon changing their 
fervice, hang themfelves upon the next tree, as 
it frequently happens in our American planta- 
tions, who can forbear admiring their fidelity, 
though it cxprclfes itfelf in fo dreadful a man- 
ner ? What might not that favage greatnefs of 
foul which appears in thefe poor wretches on 
many occafions, be railed to, were it rightly cul- 
tivated ? And what colour of excufe can there 
be for the contempt with which we treat this 
part of our fpecies? that we lliould not put them 
upon the common foot of humanity ; that we 
Ihould only fet an infignificant fine upon the 
man who murders them ; nay, that we fliould 
as much as in us lies, cut them off from the 
profpe^ts of happinefs in another world as well 
as in this, and deny them that which we look 
upon as the proper means for attaining it? 

Since I am engaged on this fubje«ft, I cannot 
forbear mentioning a ftory which I have lately 
heard, and which is fo well attefted, that I have 
no manner of reafon to fufpedt the truth of it. 
I may call it a kind of wild tragedy that pafTed 
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about twelve years ago at faint Chriftopher’s, one 
of our Britifh Leeward iflands. The negroes 
who were the perfbns concerned in it, were all 
of them the flaves of a gentleman who is now 
in England. 

* This gentleman among his negroes had a 
young woman, who was looked upon as a moft 
extraordinary beauty by thofc of her own com- 
plexion. He had at the fame time two young 
fellows who were likcwifc negroes and Haves, 
remarkable for the coroelinefs of their perfbns, 
and for the friendfhip which they bore to one 
another. It unfortunately happened that both 
of them fell in love with the female negro 
above mentioned, who would have been very 
glad to have taken either of them for her huf* 
band, provided they could agree between them- 
felvcs which rtiould be the man. But they 
were both fb paffionately in love with her, that 
neither of them could think of giving her up to 
his rival; and at the lame time were lb true to 
one another, that neither of them would think 
of gaining her without his friend’s confent. The 
torments of thcl'e two lovers were the difeourfe 
of the family to which they belonged, who 
could not forbear oblerving the ftrange compli- 
cation of paliions which perplexed the hearts of 
the poor negroes, that often dropped exprcliions 
of the unealinefs they underwent, and how 
impoffible it was for either of them ever to be 
happy. 

Alter a long ftruggle between love and friend- 
lliip, truth and jealouly, they one day took a 
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■walk together into a wood, carrying their mif- 
trcfs along with them : where, after abundance 
of lamentations, they ftabbed her to the heart, 
of which lire immediately died. A flave who 
was at his work not far from the place where 
this aftonifliing piece of cruelty was committed, 
hearing the fhrieks of the dying pcrfon, ran to 
fee what was the occabon of them. He there 
difeovered the woman lying dead upon the 
ground, with the two negroes on each tide of 
her, kiffing the dead corpfc, weeping over it, 
and beating their brealts in the utraoft agonies 
of grief and' dclpair. He immediately ran to the 
Englifh family with the news of what he had 
feen ; who upon coming to the place faw the 
woman dead, and the two negroes expiring by 
her with wounds they had given themlelves. 

We fee in this amazing Inftance of barbarity, 
what ftrange difordeis are bred in the minds of 
thofe men whofe paflions are not regulated by 
virtue, and difeiplined by reafon. Though the 
a^ion which I have recited is in itfclf full of 
guilt and horror, it proceeded from a temper of 
mind which might have produced very noble 
fruits, had it been informed and guided by a 
fuitablc education. 

It is therefore an unlpeakablc bleffing to be 
born in thofe parts of the world where w'ifdom 
and knowledge flourifli; though it muft be 
confclled, there are, even in thefc parts, feveral 
poor unlnftru<?led perfbns, who are but little 
above the inhabitants of thofe nations of w hich 
I have been here Ipcaking ; as thofe who have 
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bad the advantages of a more liberal education, 
rife above one another by feveral different degrees’’ 
of perfection. For to return to our ftatue in the 
block of marble, w'^e fee it fbmetimes only begun 
to be chipped, Ibmetimes rough-hewn, and but 
juft Iketched into an human figure ; fometimes 
we fee the man appearing diftinClly in all his 
limbs and features, fometimes wc find the figure 
wrought up to a great elegancy, but feldom 
meet with any to which the hand of a Phidias 
or Praxiteles could not give ftveral nice touches 
and finifhings. 

Difeourtes of morality, and reflections upon 
human nature, are the beft means we can make 
ufe of to improve our minds, and gain a true 
knowledge of ourftlves, and conftquently to re- 
cover our fouls out of the vice, ignorance, and 
prejudice, which naturally cleave to them. 
have all along profeffed myftlf in this paper a 
promoter of thefe great ends ; and I flatter my- 
I'elf that I do from day to day contribute tbme- 
thing to the polifliing of men’s minds : at leaft 
my defign is laudable, whatever the execution 
may be. I mull confels I am not a little encou- 
raged in it by many letters which I receive from 
unknown hands, in approbation of my endea- 
vours; and mull take this opportunity or return- 
ing my thanks to tbofe who write them, and 
excufing myfelf for not inferting feveral of 
them in my papers, which J am fenfible would 
be a very great ornament to them. Should I 
publilh the prailes which are lb well penned, 
they would do honour to the perlbns who write 
them, but my publi filing of them would I fear 
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be a fufficicnt inftance to the world that I did 
not dd'erve them. C‘. 


N'^2r6. Wednetday, November 7, 1711. 


Siqtiulem hcrcle pr/JpSy nil prius^ ncque fortius : 
yiriimfiiHcipics^ neque per fide s naviter^ 
jiique^ uhl pati non jjoteris^ cum nemo expetet^ 

Jnfetid pace^ iihro ad cam venies^ indicam 
amarL\ el fen e non pofje : A^ium ejl^ ilicct^ 

Verijii : eludet, ubi te vUlum fenferit. 

Tkr. Eun. A£V. i. Sc*i. 

O brave ! oh excellent ! if you maintain it ! 

But if you try, and can’t go thro’ with fpirit, 

And finding you can’t bear it, uninvited. 

Your peace unmade, all of your own accord. 

You come and fvvear you love, and can’t endure it, 
Good night! all’s over! ruin’d I and undone! 

She’ll jilt you, when flie fees you in her power. 

COLMAN. 


‘ TO SPECTATOR. 

* SiK, 

‘ This is to inform you, that Mr. 
Freeman had no fooner taken coach, but his 
lady was taken with a terrible fit of the vapours, 
which it is feared, will make her mifearry, if 
not endanger her life ; therefore, dear fir, if you 
know of any receipt that is good againft this 
fafliionable reigning diftemper, be pleafed to 
communicate it for the good of the public, and 
you will oblige 

Yours, 

A. Noewill.’ 


' By Atldlfon, dated, it feems, from Chclfea. See N® 7 , note. 
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* Mr. Spectator, 

* The ]uproar was fb great as fboft 
as I had read the Spectator concerning Mrs. 
Freeman that after many revolutions in her 
temper, of raging, fwoonlng, railing, fainting, 
pitying herfelf, and reviling her hufband, upon’ 
an accidental coming in of a neighbouring lady 
(who fays llic has writ to you alfo) flic had 
nothing left for it but to fall into a fit. I had 
the honour to read the paper to her, and have 
pretty good command of countenance and tern-' 
per on fuch occafions; and loon found my 
hiftorical name to be Tom Meggot in your 
writings, but concealed my fclf until I finv how 
it affeded Mrs. Freeman. She looked fre- 
quently at her hufband, as often at me ; and 
ihe did not tremble as Ihc filled tea, until flic 
came to the circumflance of Armflrong’s writing 
out a piece of Tully for an opera tune. Then 
fhe burft out, fhe was expofed, Ihe was deceived, 
fhe was wronged and abufed. The tea- cup w^as 
thrown in the fire ; and without taking venge- 
ance on her fpoufc, fhe faid to me, that I was 
a pretending coxcomb, a meddler that knew not 
what it was to interpofc in fo nice an affair as 
between a man and his wife. To which Mr. 
Freeman : “ Madam, were I lefs fond of you 
than I am, I fhould not have taken this w^ay of 
writing to the Spectator, to inform a woman, 

^ See Mr. Freeman’s letter in N°2I7. Steele perhaps 
alludes in lhis» and the paper of which it is the feejuel, to his 
own fituation with his fcconcl wife. See Steele’s Letter, &c. 
Yol. pajjtm. 
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•whom God and nature has placed under my 
direiflion, with w hat I requeft of her ; but hncc 
you are lb indifcreet as not to take the hint 
■which I gave you in that paper, I muft tell you, 
Madam, in fo many words, that you have for a 
long and tedious fpacc of time afted a part un- 
fuitable to the fenfe you ought to have of the 
fubordination in which you arc placed. And I 
muft acquaint you once for all, that the fellow 
without — ‘ Ha Tom!’ — (here the footman 
entered and anfwered Madam) ‘ Sirrah, don’t 
you know my voice ? Look upon me when I 
ipeak to you.’ — I fey. Madam, this fellow here is 
to know of me mylclf, whether I am at leifure 
te fee company or not. I am from this hour 
maftcr of this houfc ; and my buftnefe in it, is 
to behave myfelf in fuch a manner, as it lhall 
be hereafter an honour to you to bear my name; 
and your pride that you are the delight, the 
darling and ornament of a man of honour, ufeful 
and efteemed by his friends; and I no longer 
one that has buried fome merit in the world, 
in compliance to a froward humour which has 
grown upon an agreeable woman by his indul- 
gence.” Mr. Freeman ended this with a tendcr- 
nefs in his afpeft, and a downcaft eye, which 
Ihew'ed he was extremely moved at the anguifti 
he few her in; for Ihe fat fwelling with paflion, 
and her eyes firmly fixed on the fire ; when I, 
fearing he would lofc all again, took upon me 
to provoke her out of that amiable forrow fhe 
was in, to fall upon me ; upon which I feid very 
feafbnably for my friend, that indeed Mr. P'ree- 
man was become the common talk of the town; 
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and that nothing was fb much ai jeR, as when 
it was laid in company Mr. Freeman had pro-< 
mifed to come to fuch a place. Upon which 
the good lady turned her foftnefs into downright 
rage, and threw the lealding tca-kcttle upon 
your humble lervant, flew into the middle of the 
room, and cried out flic was the unforturiateii 
of all women. Ochers kept family difl'atisfa<Sions 
for hours of privacy and retirement. No apo- 
logy was to be made to her, no expedient to be 
found, no previous manner of breaking what 
was amifs in her ; but all the world was to be 
acquainted with her errors, without the lead 
admonition. Mr. Freeman was going to make a 
Ibftening fpeech, but I interpofed: “ Look you, 
madam, I have nothing to fay to this matter, 
but you ought to conlider you are now pafl: a 
chicken: this humour, which was well enough 
in a girl, is infuflerable in one of your motherly 
charaifler.” With that Ihe loft all patience, and 
flew dlredly at her hufband’s periwig. I got 
her in my arms, and defended my friend; he 
making figns at the llime time that it was too 
much ; I beckoning, nodding, and frowning 
over her ftiouidcr, that he was loft: if he did not 
perfift. In this manner flic flew round and round 
the room in a moment, until the lady I fpoke 
of above and Icrvants entered ; upon which flie 
fell on a couch as brcathlefs. I ftill kept up my 
friend : but he, w'ith a very filly air, bid them 
bring the coach to the door, and we went off : 

I was forced to bid the coachman drive on. We 
were no fooncr come to my lodgings, but all his 
wife’s relations came to inquire after him ; and 
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Mrs. Freeman’s mother writ a note, wherein 
flic thought never to have fecn this day, and fo 
forth. 

‘ In a word, fir, I am afraid we arc upon a 
thing we have no talents for ; and I can obferve 
already, my friend looks upon me rather as a 
man that knows a wcakncfs of him that he is 
afhamed of, than one w'ho has rcfcued him from 
flavcry. Mr. Spedlator, I am but a young fellow', 
and if Mr. Freeman fubmits, I ihall be looked 
upon as an incendiary, and never get a wife as 
long as I breathe. He has indeed lent word 
home he Ihall lie at Hampftead to-night; but I 
believe fear of the firfl; onfct after this rupture 
has too great a place in this, rcfblution. Mrs. 
Freeman has a very pretty filler; fuppole I deli- 
vered him up, and articled with the mother for 
her bringing him home. If he has not courage 
to Hand it (you arc a great cafliifl), is it fuch 
an ill thing to bring myfclf off as well as I can? 
W^hat makes me doubt my man is, that I find 
he thinks it rcafbnable to cxpollulate at leafl 
with her; and Capt. Sentry will tell you, if you 
let your orders be difputcd, you are no longer a 
commander. I wifli you could advife me how 
to get clear of this bufinefs handfomcly. 

Yours, 

T". Tom Meg got.’ 

“ By Steele, See final note to N" 334, on fignature T. 
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Thurfday, Novembers, 1711. 


7unc fcemina Jimplex^ 

Et pariter toto repetltur clamor ab antro. 

Juv. Sat. vi, 326^ 

Then unreftrain’cl by rulfis of decency. 

Til’ aflembled females raife a general cry. 

I SHALL entertain my reader to-day with 
Ibme letters from my correfpondents. The 
firft of them is the dclcription of a club, whe- 
ther real or imaginary I cannot determine; but 
am apt to fancy that the writer of it, whoever 
llie is, has formed a kind of nocturnal orgie 
out of her own fancy. Whether this be fo or 
not, her letter may conduce to the amendment 
of that kind of perfbns wdio arc reprclcntcd in 
it, and whofc charaifters arc frequent enough in 
the world. 

‘ Mr. Spectatou, 

* In fomc of your firft papers you 
were pleated to give the' public a very diverting 
account of feveral clubs and nocturnal aflem- 
blies ; but I am a member of a fociety which 
has wholly efcaped your notice, I mean a club 
of She-Romps. We take each a hackney- 
coach, and meet once a week in a large upper- 
chamber, which we hire by the year for that 
purpofe ; our landlord and his family, who are 
quiet people, conftantly contriving to be abroad 
on our club-night. We are no fooner come 

together, than we throw oft' all that modefty 
VoL. III. T 
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and refervcdncft with which our {ex are obliged 
to diiguifc themielves in public places. I am 
not able to exprefs the pleafure we enjoy from 
ten at night ’till four in the morning, in being 
as rude at you men can be for your lives. As 
our play runs high, the room is immediately 
filled with broken fans, torn petticoats, lappets, 
or head-drelTes, flounces, furbelows, garters, 
and working-aprons. I had forgot to tell you 
at firft, that befides the coaches w'e come in 
ourfelves, there is one which {lands always 
empty to carry off our dead men, for fo we call 
all thofe fragments and tatters with which the 
room is flrewed, and which we pack up together 
in bundles, and put into the aforefaid coach. 
It is no fmall diverfion for us to meet the next 
night at fome member’s chamber, where every 
one is to pick out what belonged to her from 
this confufed bundle of filks, fluffs, laces, and 
ribbands. I have hitherto given you an account 
of our diverfion on ordinary club nights ; but 
mull acquaint you further, that once a month 
we demoliih a prude, that is, we get fome queer 
formal creature in ainong us, and unrig her in 
an inffant. Our laft month’s prude was fo 
armed and fortified in whalebone and buckram, 
that we had much ado to come at her; but you 
would have died with laughing to have feen 
how the fbber awkward thing looked when fhe 
was forced out of her intrench ments. In fhort, 
fir, it is impoffible to give you a true notion of 
our {port, unlcfs you would come one night 
amongfl us ; and though it be dire<ftly againfl 
the rules of our focicty to admit a male vifitant. 
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we repofe fo much confidence in your filence 
and taciturnity, that it was agreed by the whole 
club, at our laR meeting, to give you entrance 
ibr one night as a Spe<£tator. 

I am your humble lervant, 

Kitty Termagant.’ 

* P. S. We lhall demolifh a prude next 
Thurfday.’ 

Though I thank Kitty for her kind offer, I 
do not at prefent find in myfelf any inclination 
to venture my perfon with her and her romping 
companions. I fhould regard mylelf as a 
fecond Clodius intruding on the myfterious 
rites of the Bona Dea, and fhould apprehend 
being demolifhed as much as the prude. 

The following letter comes from a gentle- 
man, whole tafte I find is much too delicate to 
endure the Icaft advance towards romping. I 
may perhaps hereafter improve upon the hint 
he has given me, and make it the fubjeA of a 
whole Spectator ; in the mean time take it as it 
follows in his own words. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* It is my misfortune to be in love 
with a young creature who is daily committing 
faults, which though they give me the utmoft 
uneafinefs, I know not how to reprove her for, 
or even acquaint her with. She is pretty, 
drelTes well, is rich, and good-humoured; but 
either wholly neglc<^ls, or has no notion of that 
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which polite people have agreed to diftinguiflr 
by the name of delicacy. After our return from 
a walk the other day Ihc threw herfelf into an 
elbow-chair, and profefled before a large com- 
pany, that Ihe was all over in a fweat. She told 
me this afternoon that her ftomach ached ; and 
was complaining yellcrday at dinner of Ibme- 
thing that ftuck in her teeth. I treated her 
with a balket of fruit laft fummer, which Ibe 
eat fo very greedily, as almoft made me refolve 
never to fee her more. In fliort, lir, I begin to 
tremble whenever I fee her about to fpeak or 
move. As Ihc does not want fenfe, if Ihe takes 
thefe hints I am happy j if not, I am more than 
afraid, that thefe things which lliock me even 
in the behaviour of a miftrefs, will appear, 
infupportable in that of a wife. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c.' 


My next letter comes from a correfpondent 
whom I cannot but very much value, upon the 
account which llic gives of herfelf, 

' Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I AM happily arrived at a Rate of 
Iranquillity, which few people envy, I mean 
that of an old maid ; therefore being wholly 
unconcerned in all that medley of follies 
which our fex is apt to contraft from their 
filly fondnefs of yours, I read your railleries 
on us without provocation* 1 can fay with 
Hamlet, 
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i€ Man delights not me. 

Nor woman either.” 

* Therefore, dear fir, as you never fpare your 
own lex, do not be afraid of reproving what is 
ridiculous in ours, and you will oblige at leali 
one woman, who is 

Your humble Icn arit, 

Susannah’ Frost.’ 


* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T AM wife to a clergj^man, and 
cannot help thinking that in your tenth or tythe 
charaefter of womankind® you meant myfelf, 
therefore I have no quarrel againft you for the 
other nine charadlers. 

Your humble fervant, 

X**. A. B.’ 


N°3i 8. Friday, November 9, 1711. 


^icl de quofte viroy et cu'i Jkas, feepe caveto. 

iloR. 1 Ep. Nv’iii. 6S, 

Have a care 

Of whom you talk, to whom, and what, and where. 

Eoolev. 

I HAPPENED the other day, as niy way 
is, to ftroll into a little coffee-houfe beyond 
Aldgate ; and as I fat there, two or three very 
plain fenlible men were talking of the Spec- 
tator. One laid, he had that morning drawn 
the great benefit ticket ; another willied he 


• See N°,io 9. r By Mr. E. Bucigcll. See N''555. 
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had; but a third ihaked his head and faid. It 
was pity that the writer of that paper was 
fuch a fort of man, that it was no great matter 
whether he had or no. He is, it foems, faid 
the good man, the moft extravagant creature in 
the world ; has run through vaft fums, and yet 
been in continual want; a man, for all he talks 
fo well of oeconomy, unfit for any of the offices 
of life by reafon of his profufenefs. It would 
be an unhappy thing to be his wufe, his child, 
or his friend; and yet he talks as well of 
thofe duties of life as any one. Much reflec- 
tion has brought me to fo eafy a contempt for 
every thing which is falfe, that this heavy accu- 
lation gave me no manner of uneafinefs ; but 
at the fame time it threw me into deep thought 
upon the fubjc^l of fame in general ; and I 
could not but pity fuch as w'cre fo weak, as 
to value what the common people lay out of 
their own talkative temper to the advantage or 
diminution of thofe whom they mention, with- 
out being moved either by malice or good-will. 
It will be too long to expatiate upon the fonfe 
all mankind have of fan^, and the inexpreffible 
pleafure which there is"' in the approbation of 
worthy men, to all who are capable of worthy 
a<^ions; but methinks one may divide the 
general word Fame, into three different fpecies, 
as it regards the different orders of mankind 
who have any thing to do with it. Fame there- 
fore may be divided into glory, which relpe<fts 
the hero; reputation, which is preferved by 
every gentleman ; and credit, which muff be 
fupported by every tradefman. Thefe poffef- 
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Rons in fame are dearer than life to thofe cha- 
radlers of men, or rather are the life of thele 
characters. Glory, while the hero purfucs great 
and noble enterprifes, is impregnable ; and all 
the aflailants of his renown do but fliew their 
pain and impatience of its brightnefs, without 
throwing the leaft lhade upon it. If the foun- 
dation of an high name be virtue and fervicc, 
all that is offered againft it is but rumour, which 
is too Ihort-lived to ftand up in competition with 
glory, which is everlalling. 

Reputation, which is the portion of eveiy 
man who would live with the elegant and 
knowing part of mankind, is as liable as glory, 
if it be as well founded ; and the common caule 
of human fociety is thought concerned when 
we hear a man of good behaviour calumniated. 
Belides which, according to a prevailing cuf- 
tom amongft us, every man has his defence 
in his own arm : and reproach is foon checked, 
put out of countenance, and overtaken by 
dif^ace. 

The raoft unhappy of all men, and the moll 
expofed to the malignity or wantonnefs of the 
common voice is the tfader. Credit is undone 
in whilpers. The tradefman’s wound is received 
from one who is more private and more cruel 
than the ruffian with the lanthorn and dagger. 
The manner of repeating a man’s name, — As ; 

* Mr. Caili, Oh ! do you leave your money at 
his fliop ? Why, do you know Mr. Searoom ? 
He is indeed a general merchant.’ I fay, I 
have feen, from the iteration of a man’s name 
hiding one thought of him, and explaining 
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■what you hide, by faying fbmething to his 
advantage when you fpeak, a merchant hurt in 
his credit ; and him who, every day he lived, 
literally added to the value of his native country, 
undone by one who was only a burden and a 
blemilh to it. Since every body who knows the 
world is fcnfibie of this great evil, how careful 
ought a man to be in his language of a merchant ? 
It may pollibly be in the power of a very lhallow 
creature to lay the ruin of the beft family in the 
moft opulent city ; and the more lb, the more 
highly he deferves of his country ; that is to 
fay, the farther he places his wealth out of his 
hands, to draw home that of another climate. 

In this cafe an ill word may change plenty 
into want, and by a rafh fentcnce a free and. 
generous fortune may in a few days be reduced 
to beggary. How little does a giddy prater 
imagine, that an idle phrafe to the disfavour of 
a merchant, may be as pernicious in the confe- 
quence, as the forgery of a deed to bar an 
inheritance, would be to a gentleman ? l^and 
Hands where it did before a gentleman was 
calumniated, and the Hate of a great action is 
juH as it was before calumny was offered to 
diminifli it, and there is time, place and occafion 
expelled to unravel all that is contrived againH 
thofe charaders ; but the trader w ho is ready 
only for probable demands upon him, can have 
no armour againH the inquifitive, the malicious, 
and the envious, who arc prepared to fill the cry 
to his dillionour. Fire and fword are flow 
engines of dcHruHion, in comparifon of the 
babbler in the cafe of the merchant. 
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For this reafon I thought it an imitable piece 
of humanity of a gentleman of my acquaint* 
ance, who had great variety of all'airs, and ufed 
to talk with warmth enough againft gentlemen 
by whom he thought himfclf ill dealt with; but 
he w’ould never let any thing be urged againft a 
merchant (with whom he had any dift'erence) 
except in a court of juftice. He uled to fay, 
that to fpeak ill of a merchant, was to begin 
his fuit with judgment and execution. One 
cannot, I think, lay more on this occafion, 
than to repeat, that the merit of the merchant 
is above that of all other fubjcdls ; for while he 
is untouched in his credit, his hand^-writing is 
a more portable coin for the fcrvice of his fellow- 
citizens, and his word the gold of Ophir to the 
country wherein he rcfides. T**, 


N' 219. Saturday, November 10, 1711. 

Vix ca mjha voco.^ — — ■ Ovm. Met. xiii. 141. 

Thefe I fcarcc call our own. 

There arc but few men, who are not ambi- 
tious of diftinguifliing thcmfelvcs in the nation 
or country where they live, and of growing con- 
fiderablc among thole with whom they converie. 
There is a kind of grandeur and relpe^l, which 
the meaneft and moft inlignificant part of man- 
kind endeavour to procure in the little circle of 
their friends and acquaintance. The pooreft 

s By Stcelc. See final note to N" 334, on fignaturc T. 
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mechanic, nay the man who lives upon com- 
mon alms, gets him his fet of admirers, and 
delights in that luperiority which he enjoys 
over thole who are in fome relpctRs beneath 
him. This ambition, which is natural to the 
Ibul of man, might methinks receive a very 
happy turn; and, if it were rightly diredled, 
contribute as much to a perlbn’s advantage, as 
it generally does to his unealinels and difquiet. 

i fhall therefore put together fome thoughts 
on this lubjeA, which I have not met with in 
other writers ; and fliall fet them down as they 
have occurred to me, without being at the pains 
to conned or methodife them. 

All fuperiority and pre-eminence that one 
man can have over another, may be reduced to 
the notion of quality, which confidered at large, 
is either that of fortune, body, or mind. The 
lirft is that which conlifts in birth, title, or 
riches ; it is the moft foreign to our natures, 
and what we can the lead call our own of any 
of the three kinds of quality. In relation to 
the body, quality arifes from health, llrength, 
or beauty ; which are nearer to us, and more a 
part of ourfelves than the former. Quality, as 
it regards the mind, has its rife from know- 
ledge or virtue; and is that which is more 
elTential to us, and more intimately united with 
us than either of the other two. 

The quality of fortune, though a man has 
lefs reafon to value himfelf upon it than on that 
of the body or mind, is however the kind 
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of quality which makes the moft lliining figure 
in the eye of the world. 

As virtue is the moft reafonable and genuine 
Iburce of honour, we generally find in titles an 
intimation of fome particular merit that ftiould 
recommend men to the high ftatlons which they 
polTefs. Holineft is aferibed to the pope ; 
majefty to kings ; ferenity or mildneft of tem- 
per to princes ; excellence or perfection to 
ambafladors ; grace to archbilhops ; honour to 
peers; worlhip or venerable behaviour to ma- 
giftrates; and reverence, which is of the iame 
import as the former, to the inferior clergy. 

In the founders of great families, fuch attri- 
butes of honour are generally correfpondent with 
the virtues of that perfon to whom they arc 
applied ; but in the defeendants they are too often 
the marks rather of grandeur than of merit. 
The ttamp and denomination ftill continues, but 
the intrinfic value is frequently loft. 

The death-bed ihews the emptinefs of titles 
in a true light. A poor difpirited finner lies 
trembling under the apprehenfions of the ftate 
he is entering on ; and is alked by a grave 
attendant how his holinefs does ? Another hears 
himfclf addrefled to under the title of highneft 
or excellency, who lies under fuch mean cir- 
cumftances of mortality as are the difgrace of 
human nature. Titles at fuch a time look rather 
like infults and mockery than refped. 

The truth of it is, honours are in this world 
under no regulation ; true quality is negleCled, 
virtue is oppreffed, and vice triumphant. The 
laft day will reClify this dilbrder, and aftign 
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to every one a Ration fuitable to the dignity of 
his chara<Rer. Ranks will then be adjufted, and 
precedency let right. 

Methinks we fhould have an ambition, if not 
to advance ourlelves in another world, at leall: 
to preferve our poft in it, and outfliine our infe- 
riors in virtue here, that they may not be put 
above us in a Rate which is to fettle the diftinc- 
tion for eternity. 

Men in fcripture arc called ftrangers and 
ibjourners upon earth, and life a pilgrimage. 
Several heathen, as well as Chriftian authors, 
under the fame kind of metaphor, have repre- 
fented the world as an inn, which was only 
defigned to furnilh us with accommodations in 
this our palTage. It is therefore very abfurd to 
think of letting up our reft before we come to 
our journey’s end, and not rather to take care 
of the reception we (hall there meet, than to 
fix our thoughts on the little convcniencics and 
advantages w'hich we enjoy one above another 
in the way to it. 

Epiiftetus makes u(e of another kind of allu- 
fion, which is very beautiful, and wonderfully 
proper to incline us to be (atisfied with the poll 
in which Providence has placed us. We are 
here, fays he, as in a theatre, where every one 
has a part allotted to him. The great duty 
which lies upon a man is to adl his part in per- 
fedion. We may indeed fay, that our part 
does not fuit us, and that we could ad another 
better. But this, fays the philolbphcr, is not 
our buRnefs. All that we are concerned in is 
to excel in the part which is given us. If it be 
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an improper one, the fault is not in us, but in 
Him who has call our feveral parts, and is the 
great difpofer of the drama 

The part that was aAed by this philofopher 
himfelf was but a‘ very indifferent one, for he 
lived and died a flave. His motive to content- 
ment in this particular, receives a very great 
inforcement from the abovementioned conlidc- 
ration, if we remember that our parts in the 
other world will be new. caft, and that mankind 
will be there ranged in different llations of fupe- 
riority and pre-eminence, in proportion as they 
have here excelled one another in virtue, and 
performed in their fcveral polls of life the duties 
which belong to them. 

There arc many beautiful paffages in the little 
apocryphal book, intitled. The Wifdom of 
Solomon, to fet forth the vanity of honour, 
and the like temporal bleffings which arc in lb 
great repute among men, and to comfort thofe 
who have not the poffeffion of them. It repre- 
fents in very warm and noble terms th.is 
advancement of a good man in the other world, 
and the great furprile which it will produce 
among thofe who arc his fuperiors in this. 

* Then fliall the righteous man Hand in great 
boldnefs before the face of fuch as have aUlidled 
him, and made no account of his labours. 
When they fee it they lliall be troubled with 
terrible fear, and lliall be amazed at the llrangc- 
nefs of his lalvation, fo far beyond all that they 
•looked for. And they repenting and groaning 


‘ Vid. Epiclcti Encliirid. cap. 23. 
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for anguifti of fpirit, ihall fay within them- 
lelves ; This was he whom we had fometime 
in deriiion, and a proverb of reproach. We 
fools accounted his life madnels, and his end 
to be without honour. How is he numbered 
among the children of God, and his lot is 
among the faints ’ !’ 

If the reader would fee the defeription of a 
life that is paRed away in vanity and among the 
fhadows of pomp and greatnefs, he may fte it 
very finely drawn in the fame place *. In the 
mean time, fince it is ncceffary in the prefent 
conflitution of things, that order and diflindtion 
fhould be kept up in the world, we fhould be 
happy, if thole who enjoy the upper Rations in 
it, would endeavour to furpafs others in virtue, 
as much as in rank, and by their humanity and 
condefeenfion make their fuperiority eafy and 
acceptable to thofe who are beneath them ; and 
if, on the contrary, thofe who are in meaner 
polls of life, would confider how they may 
better their condition hereafter, and by a juft 
deference and fubmiffion to their fuperiors, 
make them happy in thofe bleffings with which 
Providence has thought fit to diflinguifh them. 

C“. 


® Wiftl. ch. V. I— 5 * * Ch.^v. 8 — 14. 

“ By Addifon, dated perhaps from Chelfea. See final note 
to N°7, on the fignatures C, L, I, O} and N* til. 
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N° i!20. Monday, November 1 3, 1711. " 


Rumorcfque ferit varies — — Viro. Mxk, xii. 2z8* 

A thoufand rumours fpreads. 

* Sir, 

* Why will you apply to my father 
for my love? I cannot help it if he will give 
you my per/bn ; but I affure you it is not in his 
power, nor even in my own, to give you my 
heart. Dear fir, do but confider the ill confe- 
quence of luch a match ; you are fifty-five, I 
twenty-one. You are a man of bufinefs, and 
mightily converfant in arithmetic and making 
calculations; be pleafed therefore to confider 
what oproportion your fpirits bear to mine; and 
when you have made a juft eftimate of the 
neceffary decay on one fide, and the redundance 
on the other, you will adl accordingly. This 
perhaps is fuch language as you may not expc<ft 
from a young lady ; but my happinefs is at 
ftake, and I muft talk plainly. I mortally hate 
you; and fb, as you and my father agree, you 
may take me or leave me: but if you will be 
lb good as never to fee me more, you will for 
ever oblige. 

Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Henrietta.’ 
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* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ There are ib many artifices and 
inodes of falfe wit, and fiich a variety of 
humour difeovers itfclf among its votaries, that 
it would be impoffiblc to exhauft fo fertile a 
fubjed:, if you would think fit to refume it. 
The following inftanccs may, if you think fit, 
be added by u ay of appendix to your difeourfes 
on that fubjed"'. 

* That feat of poetical adivity mentioned by 
Horace, of an author who could compote two 
hundred verfes while he flood upon one leg* 
has been imitated (as I have heard) by a 
modern writer; who priding himfJ’lf on the 
hurry of his invention, thought it no fmall 
addition to his fame to have each piece minuted 
with the exad number of hours or days it coft 
him in the compofition. He could tafte no 
praife until he had acquainted you in how lliort 
Ipacc of time he had deferved it ; and w as not 
fb much led to an oftentation of his art, as of 
his difputch : 

»< /Iccipe fi visy 

y^cerpe jam tabulas \ detur nobis locus, bora, 

Cu/todes : vidcamus uter plus feribere pcjfit." 

Hoft. I Sat. iv. 14. 

** Here’s pen and ink, and time, and place ; let’s try. 
Who can write nioft, and faftdl, you or I.” 

Cre£ch. 

* This was the w'hole of his ambition ; and 
therefore I cannot but think the flights of this 


Sec Vcl. i. N“63. 
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rapid author very proper to be oppofed to thofis 
laborious nothings which you have obferv'cd 
were the delight of the German wits, and in 
which they lb happily get rid of I'uch a tedious 
quantity of their time. 

‘ I have known a gentleman of another turn 
of humour, who defpiling the name of an 
author, never printed his works, but contra6led 
his talent, and by the help of a very fine dia- 
mond which he wore on his little finger, was a 
confiderable poet upon glals. He had a very 
good epigrammatic wit; and there was not a 
parlour or tavern-window where he vifited or 
dined for Ibmc years, which did not receive 
fome Ikctches or memorials of it. It was his 
misfortune at laft to lofe his genius and his ring 
to a lharper at play, and he has not attempted 
to make a verfe fince. 

/ But of all contractions or expedients for 
wit, I admire that of an ingenious projector 
whofc book I have feen* This virtuofo being 
a mathematician, has according to his talle, 
thrown the art of poetry into a lliort problem, 
and contrived tables, by which any one without 
knowing a word of grammar or fenle, may to 
his great comfort, be able to compofe, or rather 
to ereCl Latin verfes *. His tables are a kind of 
poetical logarithms, which being divided into 

“ This is no hCtion of the Spectator’s, as might naturally 
be imagined. There was a projector of this kind named Joha 
Peter, who publidied a very thin pamphlet in 8vo, intitlcd. 
Artificial Vcrfifyiiig, a new way to make Latin Verfes. 
Lond. 1678. 1 believe it is a plan of his fcheme which is 

given in Nat. Bailey’s Dictionary, folio, under the word 
l^xameter. P. 

Voi,. III. 


U 
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■fcveral fquares, and all inlcribed with lb manj 
incoherent words, appear to the eye fomewhat 
like a fortune-telling fereen. What a joy mull 
it be to the unlearned operator to find that thele 
words being carefully collected and writ down 
in order according to the problem, Hart of them- 
felves into hexameter and pentameter verfes? 
A friend of mine, who is a Itudcnt in allrology, 
meeting with this book, performed the opera- 
tion, by the rules there fet down ; he Ihewed 
his verfes to the next of his aequaintanee, who 
happened to undcrlland Latin ; and being in- 
formed they deferibed a tempell of wind, very 
luckily prefixed them, together with a tranlla- 
tion to an almanack he was jull then printing* 
and was luppoled to have foretold the laft great 
llorm 

‘ I think the only improvement beyond this, 
would be that w'hich the late duke of Bucking'i- 
ham mentioned to a llupid pretender to poetry, 
as a project of a Dutch mechanic, viz. a mill 
to make vcrlcs. This being the moll compen- 
dious method of all which have yet been pro- 
pofed, may delcrvc the thoughts of our modern 
virtuofi who are employed in new difcoverics 
for the public good ; and it may be worth the 
while to confider, whether in an illand when# 
few arc content without being thought wits, it 

^ Viz. November 36, 1703. See Tat. N” 43, and 
note. 

^ Cicorge V^illicrs, author of the Rchearfal, who died in 
1687. Swift feems to have boiTowed from hence his wooden 
engine for making books in Gulliver’s Trav'cls, p. 3, 
di. 5. 


3 
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will not be a common benefit, that wit as well 
as labour fhould be made cheap. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble iervant, &c. * 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* I OFTEN dine at a gentleman’s houlc 
where there are two young ladies in themfelvcs 
very agreeable, but very cold in their behaviour, 
becaulc they underftand me for a perfon that is 
to “ break my mind,” as the phrafe is, very 
fuddcnly to one of them. But I take this way 
to acquaint them that I am not in love with 
either of them, in hopes they will xile me w ith 
that agreeable freedom and indifference which 
they do all the reft of the w'orld, and not to 
drink to one another only, but Ibmetimcs call a 
kind look, with their fervice to. 

Sir, 

Your humble ferv^’ant,’ 


* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I AM a young gentleman, and take 
it for a piece of good breeding to pull off my 
hat when I fee any thing peculiarly charming 
in any w'oman, whether I know her or not. 1 
take care that there is nothing ludicrous or arch 
in my manner, as if I were to betray a woman 
into a falutation by way of jell or humour; and 
yet except 1 am acquainted with her, I find flic 
ever takes it for a rule, that Ihc is to look upon 
this civility and homage I pay to her fuppofed 


* This letter was written by Mr. John Hughes. 
U 2 
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merit, as an impertinence or fbrwardnefs which 
llie is to obfervc and negle<fl. I wifli, fir, you 
would fettle the bufinefs of falutation ; and 
pleafe to inform me how I fhall refill the fudden 
impulfe I have to be civil to what gives an idea 
of merit ; or tell thele creatures how to behave 
themlelves in return to the efleem I have for 
them. My affairs are fuch, that your decilion 
w'ill be a favour to me, if it be only to fave the 
unneceffary expence of wearing out my hat fb 
fail as I do at prefent. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, T. D. 

* P. S. There are feme that do know me, and 
won’t bow to me.’ 

*»* Nov. lo, King I.ear. The King, by Mr. Powell ; 
Clofter, Mr. Cibber; Edgar, Mr. Wilks; Edmund, Mr. 
Mills ; Kent, Mr. Keene ; Cordelia, Mifs Sherlx>urn ; and 
Gentleman Uflier, Mr. Pinkethman. Spec, in folio. 

On the precetling evening was prefented at Drury-lane 
theatre, a comedy written by Hr G. Etheridge, called She 
Wou’d if She Cou’d. Sir O. Cockwood, by Mr. Dogget ; 
Sir Jofliua Jolly, Mr. Eftcourt; Courtall, Mr. Wilks; Free- 
man, Mr. Mills; Rakehell, Mr. Bickerflaff ; L. Cockwood, 
Mrs. Knight; Ariana, Mrs. Porter ; Gatty, Mrs. Santlowii 
and Sentry, by Mrs. Saunders. 
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Tucfday, November 13, 1711. 


Ab Ovo 

Ufque ad Mala——— HoR. Sat. 3. 1 . i. v. 6. 

From Eggs, which firft are let upon the board. 

To apples ripe, with which it laft is ftor’d. 

When I have finiflicd any of my Ipccula- 
tions, it is my method to confider which of the 
ancient authors have touched upon the fubjeft 
that I treat of. By this means I meet with 
Ibme celebrated thought upon it, or a thought 
of my own exprefled in better words, or {bme 
iimilitude for the illuftration of my fubjedl. 
This is what gives birth to the motto of a Ipc- 
culation, which I rather choofc to take out of 
the poets than the profe-writers, as the former 
generally give a finer turn to a thought than the 
latter, and by couching it in few words, and in 
harmonious numbers, make it more portable to 
the memory. 

My reader is therefore fure to meet with at 
leaft one good line in every paper, and very often 
finds his imagination entertained by a hint that 
awakens in his memory Ibme beautiful paflage 
of a claffic author. 

It was a laying of an ancient philolbpher 
which I find lomc of our writers have aferibed 
to queen Elizabeth, who perhaps might have 
taken occafion to repeat it, that a good face is 

Ariftolle, or according to Ibme Diogenog. See Diogenft' 
Laertius, lib. 5. cap. r. n. if. 
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a letter of recommendation. It naturally makes 
the beholders inquifitive into the perfbn who is 
the owner of it, and generally prepofl'effes them 
in his favour. A handfome motto has the fame 
effeft. Befides that it always gives a fuper- 
numerary beauty to a paper, and is fometimes 
in a manner neceflary, when the writer is 
engaged in what may appear a paradox to 
vulgar minds, as it lliews that he is fupported 
by good authorities, and is not lingular in his 
opinion. 

I muft confefs, the motto is of little ufe to 
an unlearned reader, for which reafon I conlider 
it only as ‘ a word to the wife.’ But as for my 
unlearned friends, if they cannot rclifli the 
motto, I take care to make provifion for them 
in the body of my paper. If they do not un- 
dcrlland the fign that is hung out, they know 
very well by it, that they may meet with enter- 
tainment in the houfe; and I think I was never 
better plcafcd than with a plain man’s compli- 
ment, who upon his friend’s telling him that 
he would like the Spoliator much better if he 
underftood the motto, replied, that ‘ good wine 
needs no bulli.’ 

I have heard of a couple of preachers in a 
country town, who endeavoured which Ihould 
outfliine one another, and draw together the 
greateft congregation. One of them being w'ell 
veri'ed in the Fathers, ufed to quote every now 
and then a Latin fcntcnce to his illiterate hearers, 
who it feems found themfcivcs fo edified by it, 
that they flocked in greater numbers to this 
learned man than to his rival. The other find- 
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ing his congregation mouldering every Sunday, 
and hearing at length what was the occafion (Df 
it, refolved to give his parifli a little Latin in 
his turn ; but being unacquainted with any of 
the Fathers, he digefted into his feruions the 
•whole book of Qu.-v Genus, adding liowever 
fuch explications to it as he thought might be 
for the benefit of his people. He afterwards 
entered upon in pra.fmi), wlikh he converted, 
in the fame manner to the ufe of his {'aridi- 
ioners. This in a very little time thickened his 
audience, filled his church, and routed his anta- 
ffonift. 

The natural love to Latin, which is fo preva- 
lent in our common people, makes me think that 
my fpcculations fare never the worfc among 
them for that little ferap which appears at the 
head of them ; and what the more encourages 
me in the ufe of quotations in an unknown 
tongue is, tliat I hear the ladies, whof: approba- 
tion I value more than that of the whole learned 
world, declare thcmfclvcs in a more particular 
manner pleafed with my Greek mottoes, 

Defigning this day’s work for a diffcrtatioii 
upon the two extremities of my paper, and 
having already difpatclled my motto, 1 fhiiil, in 
the next place, difeourfe upon tliofe linglc capi- 
tal letters w'hich are placed at the end of it, 
and which have afforded great matter of fpccn- 
lation to the curious. I have heard various 
conjcdurcs upon this fubjed:. Some tell us 
that C is the mark of tliofc papers that arc 
written by the clergyman, though other aferibe 
them to the club in general: that the papers 
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marked nith R were written by my friend fir 
Roger : that L fignifics the lawyer, whom I 
have deferibed in my fecond fpcculation ; and 
that T Rands for the trader or merchant. But 
the letter X, which is placed at the end of fome 
few of my papers, is that which has puzzled 
the whole town, as they cannot think of any 
name which begins with that letter, except Xe- 
nophon and Xerxes, who can neither of them 
be fuppofed to have had any hand in thefe 
fpeculations. 

In anfwcr to thefe inquifitive gentlemen, 
who have many of them made inquries of me 
by letter, I muft tell them the reply of art 
ancient philofopher, who carried fomething 
hidden under his cloke. A certain acquaint- 
ance defiring him to let him know what it was 
he covered fb carefully ; ‘ I cover it,’ fays he, 
^ on purpofe that you fhould not know.’ I 
have made ufe of thefe obfeure marks for the 
fame purpofe. They arc perhaps, little amulets 
or charms to preferve the paper againft the 
fafeination and malice of evil eyes ; for which 
veafbn I would not have my reader furprifed, 
if hereafter he fees any of my papers marked 
with a Q, a Z, a Y, an’&c. or with the wwd 
Abracadabra 

* A noted charm for agues: faid to have been invented 
by Balilides, an heretic of the fecond century, who taught 
that very fublitne myfteries were contained in the number 
365* o'lly *1^^ the year, but the diflereiit 

orders of ccleftial beings, &c.) to which number the He- 
brew letten that compofe the word Abracadabra are faid to 
amount. 
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I fliall however, fo far explain myfelf to the 
reader, as to Jet him know that the letters C, L, 
and X, are cabaliflical, and carry more in them 
than it is proper for the world to be acquainted 
with. Thofe who are verfed in the philofophy 
of Pythagoras, and fwear by the Tetrachtys, that 
is the number four ^ will know very well that 
the number ten, which is fignified by the letter 
X, (and which has lb much perplexed the town) 
has in it many particular powers; that it is 
called by Platonic writers the complete number; 
that one, two, three, and four put together 
make up the number ten ; and that ten is all. 
But thele are not myfteries for ordinary readers 
to be let into. A man muft have fpent many 
years in hard ftudy before he can arrive at the 
knowledge of them. 

We had a rabbinical divine in England, who 
w'as chaplain to the earl of ElTex in queen 
Elizabeth’s time, that had an admirable head 
for fecrets of this nature. Upon his taking the 
dodor of divinity’s degree, he preached before 
the univerlity of Cambridge, upon the firft verle 
of the firft chapter of the firft book of Chroni- 
cles, ‘ in which,’ fays he, ‘ you have the three 
following words : 

“ Adam, Sheth, Enolli.” 

He divided this fliort text into many parts, and 
by difeovering feveral myfteries in each word, 
made a moft learned and elaborate dilcourlc. 
The name of this profound preacher was Dr, 

See Stanley’s Lives of the Philofophers, page 527, 2d ed.t» 
1687, folio. 
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Alabafter, of whom the reader may find a more 
particular Account in Dr. Fuller’s book of 
Englifli Worthies '. This infiance will, I hope, 
convince my readers that there may be a great 
deal of fine writing in the capital letters which 
bring up the rear of my paper, and give them 
fomc fatisfadlion in that particular. But as for 
the full explication of thele matters, I muft refer 
them to time, which ditcovers all things ^ 

Cs. 

It feems the word Adam fignifies in the Hebrew Ian- 
enage, * man;’ Sheth fignifies ‘ placed;’ and EnoJfli, ^ inifcry 
Hence this profound do£lor (to ufe the words of the hiftorian 
referred to) ‘ mined for a niyftical meaning,’ and dug out this 
moral inference, that ‘ Man is placed in mifery or pain.’ See 
Fuller’s Worthies of Suffolk, p. 70. 

^ The following paflage in Steele’s dedication of The 
Drummer to Mr. Congreve on the fubjcct of tlie capilal 
letters at the ends of the half Iheets in whicli the Speflators 
were fiill publiffied, is here faithfully tranferibed, and left free 
to the judgment of the reader. ‘ I'he editor [of Addifon’s 
Works in 4I0, Mr. Thomas Tickcll] v/ili not let me or any 
body tlfe obey Mr. Addifon’s commands, in biding any thing 
lie dcfucs fliould be concealed. — The circumftance of mark- 
ing his Spcdiators '^lndi 1 did not know till I had done with 
t);e work, 1 made my own a6l, bccaufc I thought it too great 
a fcnfibillty in my friend, and tiiought it, fince it \> as done, 
better to be fuppofed marked by me than the author hiinfelf, 
tlic real Hate of which this zealot rafJily and injudlcioully ex- 
jjofes. 1 affc the reader wliether any tiling but an earnellncfs 
to dlipavage me could provoLe the editor in behalf of Mr. 
Addilon to fay, that he marked it, out of caution againll me, 
wlicn I had taken upon me to fay, it was I that did it out of 
teiiderncfs to him.’ Jt feems difficult to afeertain the fenfe of 
this involved paffage here given in its original pun6liiation ; 
pci Imps Steele put ilic hand as a mark to ditlinguifli Addifon’s 
papers in tlic Guardian. 

* By Addifon, da;pd, it is thought, from Chelfea. Sec final 
iiote to ISl” 7. 
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N'* 322 . Wednefday, November 14, 1711. 


Cur alter fratrum cejfare^ et luderc^ et urtgl^ 
fraferat Herodh palmetis plnguibm — 

IIoR. 2Ep. ii. 

Why, of two brothers, one his pleafure loves, 

Prefers his fports to Herod’s fragrant groves. Creech. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* There is one thing I have often 
looked for in your papers, and have as often 
wondered to find myfelf difappointed ; the 
rather, becaufe I think it a fubje<ft every way 
agreeable to your defign, and by being left 
unattempted by others, it feems referved as a 
proper employment for you ; I mean a Difejui- 
lition, from whence it proceeds, that men of 
the brighteft parts, and moft comprehenfivc 
genius, completely furniflied with talents for 
any province in human affairs ; fuch as by their 
wife Icfl'ons of oeconomy to otlicrs, have made 
it evident that they hgve the juftell: notions of 

life, and of true fenfc m the couduft of it ; 

from what unhappy contradictious caufe it pro- 
ceeds, that pcrfbns thus finlfhcd by nature and 
by art, Ihould fo often fail in the management 
of that which they fo well underftand, and want 
the addrefs to make a right a]>piication of their 
own rules. This is certainly a prodigious incou- 
fiftency in behaviour, and maiics much fuch a 
figure in morals, as a monltrous birth in 
naturals ; with this difference only, which 
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greatly aggravates the wonder, that it happens 
much more frequently; and what a blemilh 
does it call upon wit and learning in the general 
account of the world ? In how difadvantageous 
a light does it expofe them to the buly dais of 
mankind, that there ihould be fo many inllanccs 
of perfons who have fo conduced their lives 
in fpite of thele tranfeendent advantages, as 
neither to be happy in themfclvcs nor ufcful to 
their friends ; when every body fees it was in- 
tirely in their own power to be eminent in both 
thefc charaders ? For my part, I think there is 
no refledion more aftonilhing, than to conlider 
one of thele gentlemen Ipending a fair fortune, 
running in every body’s debt without the leaft 
apprehenfion of a future reckoning, and at laft 
leaving not only his own children, but poflibly 
thofc of other people, by his means, in llarving 
circumftances ; while a fellow, whom one would 
fcarce fufped to have a human Ibul, lhall per- 
haps raife a vaft eftatc out of nothing, and be 
the founder of a family capable of being very 
conliclerable in their country, and doing many 
illullrious ferviccs to it. * That this oblervation 
is juft, experience has put beyond all difpute. 
But though the fad be fo evident and glaring, 
yet the caules of it arc ftill in the dark; which 
makes me perfuade mylclf, that it would be no 
unacceptable piece of entertainment to the town, 
to inquire into the hidden fources of lb unac- 
countable an evil. 

I am, Sir, 

You moll humble fervant,’ 
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What this correfpondent wonders at, haa 
been matter of admiration ever lincc there was 
any inch thing as human life. Horace refleds 
upon this inconfiftency very agreeably in the 
chara<5ler of Tigellius **, whom he makes a 
mighty pretender to oeconomy, and tells you, 
you might one day hear him fpeak the moR 
philofophic things imaginable concerning being 
contented with a little, and his contempt of 
every thing but mere neceflaries; and in half 
a week after fpend a thouland pounds. When 
he fays this of him with relation to expence, he 
delcribes him as unequal to himfelf in every 
other circumftance of life. Indeed, if we confi- 
dcr lavilh men carefully, we fhall find it always 
proceeds from a certain incapacity of pofi'effing 
themfelves, and finding enjoyment in their own 
minds. Mr. Dryden has cxprelled this very 
excellently in the charadler of Zimri : 

‘ A man fo various, that he feem’d to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong. 

Was every thing by ftarts, and nothing long; 

But in the courfe of one revolving moon. 

Was chymifv, fiddler, ftatefman, and buffoon. 

Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking, 
Befides ten thoufand freaks, that died in thinkingj 
Bleft madman, who could every hour employ 
In fomething new to wifli, or to enjoy ! 

In fquand'ring wealth was his peculiar art. 

Nothing went unrewarded butdefert.’ 

This loofe ftate of the foul hurries the extra- 
vagant from one purfuit to another; and the 

^ See Vol. ii. N" i6i. 
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rcafbn that his expenccs arc greater than an- 
other’s is, that his wants arc alfo more nume- 
rous. But what makes fo many go on in this way 
to their lives’ end is, that they certainly do not 
know how contemptible they arc in the eyes of 
the reft of mankind, or rather, that indeed they 
arc not fo contemptible as they deferve. Tully 
fays^ it is the greateft of wickednefs to leffen 
your paternal eftatc. And if a man would 
thoroughly confider how much worfe than 
banifhmcnt it muft be to his child, to ride by 
the eftatc which fhould have been his had it not 
been for his father’s injuftice to him, he would 
be finitten with the reflection more deeply than 
can be underftood by any but one who is a 
father. Siire there can be nothina; more afflict- 
iiig, than to think it had been happier for his 
fon to have been born of any other man living 
than himfelf. 

It is not perhaps much thought of, but it is 
certainly a very important Icflon, to learn how 
to enjoy ordinary life, and to be able to rclifli 
■your being without the tranlport of fome paffion, 
or gratification of fome appetite. For w-ant of 
this capacity, the world is filled with vvhetters, 
tipplers, cutters, fippcrs, and all the numerous 
train of thofe who, for want of thinking, are 
forced to be ever cxercifmg their feeling, or 
tailing. It would be hard on this occafion to 
mention the hurmlefs fmokers of tobacco, and 
takers of fnutt. 

The flower part of mankind, wdiom my cor- 
refpondent wonders fliould get cllatcs, are the 
more immctliatcly formed for that purfuit. 
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They can expcdl diftant things without impa- 
tience, bccaufc they are not carried out of their 
way either by violent paffion, or keen appetite 
to any thing. To men addidled to delights, 
bulinets is an interruption ; to fuch as are- cold 
to delights, bulinefs is an entertainment. For 
which reafon it was faid to one who commended 
a dull man for his application, ‘ No thanks to 
him ; if he had no bufinefs, he would have 
nothing to do T 


N’323. Thurfday, November 15, 1711. 

O fuavis An 'ma / qualem te d'tcam honam 

Antchac foijji'f talcs cion Jint rcliquite! Piijedr. iii. i. ij. 

O fweet foul I how good mud you have been heretofore, 
when your remains are fo delicious! 

When I reflc<51: upon the various fate of thole 
multitudes of ancient writers w ho flourilhed in 
Greece and Italy, I conlider time as an iinmcnf; 
ocean, in which many noble authors arc intircly 
fwallowcd vtp, many very much fliattcrcd and 
damaged, fome quite disjointed and broiicn into 
pieces, while fome have wholly cfcapcd the 
common wreck ; but the number of the lall is 
very fmall. 

‘ Apparent rari nantes in gnrgife 

V niG. iEn. i. v. 1 i-z. 

* One here and there floats on the vaft abyfs.’ 

‘ See Mr, Bayuc’s remarks on t!iis paper in liughci’s C’or- 
refpondence, Vol. i, let. xvi. p. 56. 

^ By Steele. See final notes to N" 6 , tiid '’,•’4. 
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Among the mutilated poets of antiquity there 
is none whole fragments are lb beautiful as thole 
of Sappho. They give us a tafte of her way 
of writing, which is perfedlly conformable with 
that extraordinary character we find of her in 
the remarks of thole great critics who were 
converfant with her works when they were 
intire. One may fee by what is left of them> 
that Ihe followed nature in all her thoughts, 
without defcending to thofe little points, con-* 
ceits, and turns of wit with which many of 
our modern lyrics are fo mifcrably infefted. 
Her Ibul feems to have been made up of love 
and poetry. She felt the paflion in all its 
warmth, and deferibed it in all its lymptoms. 
She is called by ancient authors the tenth mule; 
and by Plutarch is compared to Cacus the fon 
of Vulcan, who breathed out nothing but flame. 
I do not know by the chara<5ler that is given of 
her works, whether it is not for the benefit of 
mankind that they are loft. They are filled 
with fuch bewitching tendernefs and rapture, 
that it might have been dangerous to have given 
them a reading*. 

An inconftant lover called Phaon, occafioned 
great calamities to this poetical lady. She fell 
delperately in love with him, and took a voyage 
into Sicily, in purfirit of him, he having with- 
drawn himlelf thither on purpofe to avoid her. 

‘ ‘ In applying to the poetical remains of Sappho the two 
lines of Plisdrus contained in this motto, Mr. i^ddifon has 
hit upon one of the mod elegant and happy applications that 
perhaps ever was made from any claffic author.’ 

ElTay on the Genius of Pope. 
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It was in that ifland, and on this occahon, Ihe is 
fuppofed to have made the Hymn to Venus, with 
a tranflation of which 1 (hall prelcnt roy reader. 
Her hymn was inefrec*I:ual for procuring that 
happinefs which Ihc prayed for in it. Phaon 
was ftill obdurate, and Sappho lb tranfported 
with the violence of her paflion, that flie was 
relblved to get rid of it at any price. 

There was a promontory in Acamania called 
Leucate, on the top of which was a little temple 
dedicated to Apollo. In this temple it was 
ufual for delpairing lovers to make their vows 
in lecret, and afterwards to fling themlelves 
from the top of the precipice into the lea, where 
they were fometimcs taken up alive. This 
place was therefore called. The Lover’s Leap ; 
and whether or no the fright they had been in, 
or the relblution that could pufli them to fo 
dreadful a remedy, or the bruifes which they 
often received in their f^ll, baniflied all the 
tender fentiments of love, and gave their Ipirits 
another turn; thofe who had taken this leap 
were obferved never to relaplc into that paflion. 
Sappho tried the cure, but perilhed in the 
experiment. 

After having given this Ihort account of 
Sappho, fo far as it regards the following Ode, 

I lhall fubjoin the tranflation of it as it was 
lent me by a friend whofc admirable pallorals 

“ Ainbrofe Phillips. — The author of the £(lay on the 
Writings of I*ope thinks both this and Phillip’s other tranlla- 
tion in N°a29, were revifed and altered by Addilcm him- 

felf. The Winter-piece is in Tat. N“ 12. See alfo 

Spe6t. Vol. V. N" 366. 

VoL.m. 


X 
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and Winter-piece have been already fo' well 
received. The reader will find in it that pathe- 
tic limplicity which is fb peculiar to him, and 
fb luitable to the ode he has here tranflated. 
This ode in the Greek (befides thole beauties 
oblerved by madam Dacier) has leveral harmo- 
nious turns in the words, which are not loft in 
the Englilh. I muft farther add, that the 
tranllation has preferred every image and Icnti- 
merit of Sappho, notwithftanding it has all 
the cafe and fpirit of an original. In a word, 
if the ladies have a mind to know the manner 
of writing pra<ftifed by the fo much celebrated 
Sappho, they may here fee it in its genuine and 
natural beauty, without any foreign or affe<fted 
ornaments. 


AN HYMN TO VENUS. 


I. 

* O Venus, beauty of the Ikies, 

To whom a thoufand temples rife. 
Gaily falfe in gentle fmiles. 

Full of love-perplexing wiles ; 

O goddefs ! from my heart remove 
The wafting cares and pains of love. 


ir. 

* If ever thou haft kindly heard 
A fong in loft diftrefs preferr’d. 
Propitious to my tuneful vow, 

O gentle goddefs ! hear me now. 
Defcend, thou bright, immortal gueft. 
In all thy radiant charms confeft* 
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III. 

* Thou once didft leave almighty Jove, 
And all the golden roofs above : 

The car thy wanton fparrows drew. 
Hovering in air they lightly flew} 

As to my bower they wing’d their way, 
I faw their quivering pinions play. 

IV. 

* The birds difmift (while you remain) 
Bore back their empty car again: 

Then you with looks divinely mild. 

In every heavenly feature fmil’d. 

And afk’d what new complaints I made. 
And why I call you to my aid ? 

V. 

*■ What phrenzy in my bofbm rag’d. 
And by what cure to be affuag’d? 

What gentle youth I would allure. 
Whom in thy artful toils fecure ? 

Who does thy tender heart fubdue. 

Tell me, my Sappho, tell me who ? 

VI. 

* Tho’ now he fhuns thy longing arms. 
He foon fhall court thy flighted charms; 
Tho’ now thy offerings he defpife. 

He foon to thee fhall facrifice; 

Tho’ now he freeze, he loon fhall burn. 
And be thy vidim in his turn. 

VII. 

* Celcftial vi Grant, once more 
Thy needful prefence 1 implore ! 

In pity come, and eafe my grief. 

Bring my diftemper’d foul relief. 
Favour thy liippliant’s hidden Gres, 

And give me all my heart deflres.’ 


307 
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Madam Dacier obferves, there is fbmething 
very pretty in that circumftance of this ode, 
■wherein Venus is deferibed as fending away her 
chariot upon her arrival at Sappho’s lodgings, 
to denote that it was not a ihort tranfient vifit 
which fhe intended to make her. This ode 
was preferved by an eminent Greek critic who 
inferred it intire in his works, as a pattern of 
perfection in the ItruClure of it. 

Ijonginus has quoted another ode of this 
great poetels, which is likewile admirable in 
its kind, and has been tranllated by the fame 
hand with the foregoing one. I fliall oblige my 
reader with it in another paper®. In the mean 
while, I cannot biit wonder, that thefe two 
finifhed pieces have never been attempted 
before by any of our own countrymen. But the 
truth of it is, the compofitions of the ancients, 
which have not in them any of thofe unnatural 
witticifms that are the delight of ordinary 
readers, are extremely difficult to render into 
another tongue, fo as the beauties of the original 
may not appear weak and faded in the tranfla- 
tion. C P. 

” Dionyllus of Halicarnaflus in his book De Stru£tura 
Orationis, p.202, L.ond. 1702. 

“ See N* 229. 

p By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See final 
notes to N® 6, N°22i, and penult, note. 
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N'^224. Friday, November 16 , 1711. 


— FulgenU trahit conftnflQs gloria curru 

Hon minus ignot os genero/is — HoR. I Sat. vi. 23. 

ChainM to her fliining car, Fame draws along 

With equal whirl, the great and vulgar throng. 

If we look abroad upon the great multitude 
of mankind, and endeavour to trace out the 
principles of a^lion in every individual, it will, 
I think, feem highly probable that ambition 
runs through the whole fpccies, and that every 
man in proportion to the vigour of his com- 
plexion is more or lefs adluated by it. It is 
indeed no uncommon thing to meet with men, 
who, by the natural bent of their inclinations, 
and without the difeipline of philofophy, afpire 
not to the heights of power and grandeur; who 
never fet their hearts upon a numerous train of 
clients and dependencies, nor other gay appen- 
dages of greatnefs ; who are contented with a 
competency, and will not moleft their tranquil- 
lity to gain an abundance. But it is not there-, 
fore to be concluded that fuch a man is not 
ambitious ; his defires may have cut out another 
channel, and determined him to other purfuits ; 
the motive however may be ftill the fame; and 
in thefe cafes likewife the man may be equally 
puflied on with the defire of diftin<Slion. 

Though the pure confeioufnefs of worthy 
actions, abftradled from the views of popular 
applaufe, be to a generous mind an ample 
reward, yet the defire of diflini^ion was doubt- 
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lefs implanted in our natures as an additional 
incentive to exert ourfelves in virtuous excel- 
lence. 

This pallion indeed, like all others, is fre- 
quently perverted to evil and ignoble purpofes ; 
fo that we may account for many of the excel- 
lencies and follies of life upon the fame innate 
principle, to wit, the defirc of being remarkable : 
for this, as it has been differently cultivated by 
education, ftudy and converle, will bring forth 
fuitable effedls as it falls in with an ingenuous 
difpofition, or a corrupt mind. It does accord- 
ingly exprefs itfelf in adls of magnanimity or 
felfifh cunning, as it meets with a good or a 
weak underflanding. As it has been employed 
in engbellilhing the mind, or adorning the out- 
lide, it renders the man eminently praife- worthy 
or ridiculous. Ambition therefore is not to-be 
confined only to one paffion or purfuit ; for as 
the fame humours in conftitutions otherwife 
different, affed; the body after different manners, 
fo the fame afpiring principle within us, fomc- 
times breaks forth upon one objed, fometimes 
upon another. 

It cannot be doubted, but that there is as great 
defire of glory in a ring of wreftlers or cudgel- 
players, as in any other more refined competi- 
tion for fliperiority. No man that could avoid 
it, would ever fuffer his head to be broken but 
out of a principle of honour. This is the fccret 
fpring that pufhes them forward ; and the 
fuperiority which they gain above the undif- 
tinguifhed many, docs more than repair thofe 
wounds they have received in the combat. 
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It is Mr. Waller’s opinion, that Julius Calar, 
had he not been matter of the Roman empire, 
would in all probability have made an excellent 
wrelUer : 

f 

* Great Julius on the mountains bred, 

A flock perhaps or herd had led ; 

He that the world fubdu’d had been 

But the beft wreftler on the Green.’ 

That he liibducd the world, was owing to the 
accidents of art and knowledge; had he not 
met with thofe advantages, the fame fparks of 
emulation would have kindled within him, and 
prompted him to dittinguifh himfclf in fbmc 
enterprife of a lower nature. Since therefore 
no man’s lot is fb unalterably fixed in tbfe life, 
but that a thoufand accidents may either for- 
ward or dilappoint his advancement, it is, 
methinks, a plcafant and inofFenfive Speculation, 
to confider a great man as divefted of all the 
adventitious circumttances of fortune, and to 
bring him down in one’s imagination to that 
low ttation of life, the nature of which bears 
Ibme dittant refemblance to that high one he is 
at prefent poflefTed of. Thus one may view him 
exercifing in miniature thofe talents of nature, 
which being drawn out by education to their 
full length, enable him for the difeharge of 
fome important employment. On the other 
hand, one may raife uneducated merit to fuch 
a pitch of greatnefs as may feem equal to the 
poflible extent of his improved capacity’. 


< Sec Gray’s Elegy, &c. 
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Thus nature furniflics a man with a general 
appetite of glory, education determines it to 
this or that particular objcdl. The delire of dif- 
tln<5lion is not, I think, in any inftance more 
obfervable than in the variety of outfides and 
new appearances, which the modilh part of the 
world are obliged to provide, in order to make 
themlelves remarkable ; for any thing glaring 
and particular, either in behaviour or apparel, 
is known to have this good efFedf, that it 
catches the eye, and will not liilFer you to pafs 
over the perfon lb adorned without due notice 
and obfervation. It has likewife, upon this 
account^ been frequently refented as a very great 
flight, to leave any gentleman out of a lam- 
poon or fatire, who has as much right to be 
there as his neighbour, bccaulc it fuppoles the 
perlbn not eminent enough to be taken notice 
of. To this paflionate fondnefs for dilllndllon 
arc owing various froliclbme and irregular 
pra<5lices, as llillying out into nocturnal exploits, 
breaking of window's, linging of catches, beat- 
ing the watch, getting drunk twice a day, 
killing a great number of horfes; with many 
other enterpriles of the like fiery nature : for 
certainly many a man is more rakilh and extra- 
vagant than he would willingly be, were there 
npt others to look on and give their approbation. 

One very common, and at the fame time 
the moft abfurd ambition that ever Ihewcd itfelf 
in human nature, is that which comes upon a 
man with experience and old age, the lealbn 
when it might be expelled he fhould be wifeft; 
and therefore it cannot receive any of thole 
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leffening circumftances which do, in fome 
meafure, excufe the difordcrly ferments bf 
youthful blood : I mean the paffion for getting 
money exclulive of the charadlcr of the provi- 
dent father, the affed;ionate hufband, or the 
generous friend. It may be remarked, for the 
comfort of honeft poverty, that this defire reigns 
moft in thofe who have but few good qualities 
to recommend them. This is a weed that will 
grow in a barren foil. Humanity, good-nature, 
and the advantages of a liberal education, are 
incompatible with avarice. It is ftrange to fee 
how fuddenly this abjed: paflion kills all the 
noble fentiments and generous ambitions that 
adorn human nature ; it renders the man who 
is over-run Avith it a pcevifli and cruel mafter, 
a fevere parent, an unfociable hufband, a diftant 
and miftruftful friend. But it is more to the 
prclent purpofe to confider it as an abfiird 
paflion of the heart, rather than as a vicious 
affection of the mind. As there are frequent 
inflances to be met with of a proud humility, 
fb this paflion, contrary to moft others, affe<fts 
applaule, by avoiding all Ihow and appearance ; 
for this realbn it will not fometimes endure 
even the common decencies of apparel. * A 
covetous man will call himfelf poor, that you 
may fboth his vanity by contradiefting him,’ 
Hove and the defire of glory, as they are the 
moft natural, fo they are capable of being 
refined into the moft delicate and rational paf- 
fions. It is true, the wife .man who ftrikes 
out of the fecret paths of a private life, for 
honour and dignity, allured by the Iplendour 
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of a court, and the unfclt weight of public 
emplojrjient, whether he fucceeds in his 
attempts or no, ufually comes near enough to 
this painted greatnefs to difccm the dawbing ; 
he is then dehrous of extricating himfelf out 
of the hurry of life, that he may pafs away 
the remainder of his days in tranquillity and 
retirement. 

It may be thought then but common pru- 
dence in a man not to change a better Rate for 
a worfe, nor ever to quit that which he knows 
he fhall take up again with pleafure ; and yet 
if human life be not a little moved with the 
gentle gales of hopes and fears, there may be 
fome danger of its ftagnating in an unmanly 
indolence and fecurity. It is a known Rory of 
Domitian, that after he had poffeflcd himlelf 
of the Roman empire, his deiires turned upon 
catching flics. Active and mafeuline fpirits in 
the vigour of youth neither can nor ought to 
remain at rcR. If they debar themfelvcs from 
aiming at a noble obje<R, their defires will move 
downwards, and they will feel themfelves 
adluated by, fome low and abjedt paflion. Thus 
if you cut off the top branches of a tree, and 
will not fuffer it to grow any higher, it will 
not therefore ceafe to grow, but will quickly 
Rioot out at the bottom. The man indeed who 
goes into the w'orld only with the narrow views 
of felf-intercR, who catches at the applaufe of 
an idle multitude, as he can find no Iblid con- 
tentment at the end of his journey, fb he 
deferves to meet with difappointments in his 
way : but he who is adluated by a noble prin- 
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ciple ; whofe mind is fb far enlarged as to take 
in the profpeft of his country’s good ; who is 
enamoured with that praife which is one of the 
fair attendants of virtue, and values not thofe 
acclamations which are not feconded by the 
impartial teftlmony of his own mind; who 
repines not at the low Ration which Providence 
has at prefent allotted him, but yet would wil- 
lingly advance himfelf by jullifiable means to a 
more rifing and advantageous ground ; fuch a 
man is warmed with a generous emulation ; it 
is a virtuous movement in him to willi And to 
endeavour that his power of doing good may be 
equal to his will. 

The man who is fitted out by nature, and 
fent into the world with great abilities, is capa- 
ble of doing great good or mifehief in it. It 
ought therefore to be the care of education to 
infufe into the untainted youth early notices of 
juflice and honour, that fo the poflible advan- 
tages of good parts may not take an evil turn, 
nor be perverted to bafe and unworthy purpofes. 
It is the bufinefs of religion and philofbphy not 
fb much to extinguifh our paflions, as to regu- 
late and direct them to valuable well-chofen 
obje£fs. When thefe have pointed out to us 
which courfe we may lawfully fleer, it is no 
harm to fet out all our fail ; if the florms and 
tempefts of adverfity fhould rife upon us, and 
not fufFer us to make the haven where we would 
be, it will however prove no fmall confolation 
to us in thefe circumftances, that we have 
neither miflaken our courfe, nor fallen into 
the calamities of our own procuring. 
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Religion therefore (were we to confider it no 
farther than as it interpofes in the affairs of this 
life) is highly valuable, and worthy of great 
veneration ; as it fettles’ the various pretcnfions, 
and otherwife interfering interefls of mortal 
men, and thereby confults the harmony and 
order of the great community; as it gives a 
man room to play his part, and exert his abili- 
ties; as it animates to actions truly laudable in 
themfelves, in their effects beneficial to fociety; 
as it infpires rational ambition, correCt love, 
and elegant defire. Z^ 


JUST rUBLlSHED, 

< The Spectator Infpcctecl : or, a Letter to the Speftator, 
fiom an officer o\ llie army in Flanders, touching the ufe of 
Frencii terms, in relations iVoni the ariify. Occuiioned by the 
Speflaror of the 8th of Sept. 1711. Written by the author 
of tiic Spy on the Spectator/ 


N’ 255 - Saturday, November 17, 1711. 


Nullum nunicn abeji Ji Jit prudentla^ ■ 

Juv. Sat. X. 365. 

Prudence fupplies. the want of every God. 

I HAVE often thought if the minds of men 
were laid open, wc lliould fee but little differ- 
ence between that of the wife man and that of 

' By Mr. John Hughes. N° 467, lettered z, fuggefts a 
conjc-.lurc, that t!ie fine chara£tcr of Manilius there drawn, 
was the tribute of Mr. John Hughes’s gratitude and friend- 
fhip to lord ow. cr. See N'* 537, text ; N®54i ; 

544, ad Ji icm note; and Hughes’s Correfpondence, Vol.i. 
Letters to and from lord Cowper. 
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the fool. There arc infinite reveries, number- 
lefs extravagancies, and a perpetual train of 
vanities which pals through both. The great 
difference is, that the firft knows how to pick 
and cull his thoughts for converfation, by iiip- 
preffing fome, and communicating others; where- 
as the other lets them all indifferently fly out in 
words'. This fort of diferetion, however, has 
no place in private converfation between inti- 
mate friends. On luch occalions the wilcft 
men very often talk like the weakeft; for indeed 
the talking with a friend is nothing clfe but 
thinking aloud, 

Tully has therefore very juftly expofed a pre- 
cept delivered by fome ancient writers, that a 
man Ihould live with his enemy in fuch a man- • 
ner, as might leave him room to become his 
friend ; and with his friend in fuch a manner, 
that if he became his enemy, it lliould not be 
in his power to hurt him. The firft part of 
this rule, which regards our behaviour towards 
an enemy, is indeed very rcafbuable, as well as 
very prudential ; but the latter part of it, which 
regards our behaviour towards a Iricnd, favours 
more of cunning than of diferetion, and would 
cut a man off from the greateft pleafurcs of life, 
which are the freedoms of converfation with a 
bolbm friend. Befides that when a friend is 
turned into an enemy, and, as the fon of Sirach 
calls him h ‘ a bew'rayer of fecrets,’ the world 
is juft enough to accufe the perfidioufnefs of the 


• The meaning is, a wife man thinks all that he fays, and 
a fool fays all that he thinks. 

* Ecclus. vi.9. xxvii. 17- 
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^fiend, rather than the indifcretion of the perlbn 
who confided in him. 

Difcretion does not only Ihew itfelf in words, 
but in all the circumftances of a<5lion, and is 
like an under-agent of Providence, to guide and 
direct us in the ordinary concerns of life. 

There are many more Ihining qualities in the 
mind of man, but there is none fb ufcful as 
difcretion; it is this indeed which gives a value 
to all the reft, which lets them at work in their 
proper times and places, and turns them to the 
advantage of the perlbn who is poflelTed of 
them. Without it learning is pedantry, and 
wit impertinence ; virtue itfelf looks like wcak- 
ncls; the beft parts only qualify a man to be 
more fprightly in errors, and adlive to his own 
prejudice. 

Nor does dllcretion only make a. man the 
mafter of his own parts, but of other men’s. 
The difcrcct man finds out the talent of thole 
he converfes with, and knows how to apply 
them to proper ufes. Accordingly if we look 
into particular communities and divifions of men, 
we may obferve that it is the difereet man, not 
the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, who 
guides the converlation, and gives meafures to 
the Ibciety. A man with great talents, but void 
of dilcrction, is like Polyphemus in the fable, 
ftrong and blind, endued with an irrefiftible 
force, which for want of light is of no ufe to 
him. 

Though a man has all other perfeftions, and 
wants difcretion, he will be of no great confe- 
quence in the world ; but if he has this 

6 
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talent in perfeftion, and but a common fliarc of 
others, he may do what he pleafcs in his parti- 
cular Ration of life. 

At the lame time that I think diferetion the 
moll ufeful talent a man can be mailer of, I 
look upon cunning to be the accomplifliment 
of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Diferetion 
points out the noblell ends to us, and purlucs 
the moll proper and laudable methods of attain- 
ing them. Cunning has only private Iclfilh 
aims, and Ricks at nothing which may make 
them fucceed. Diferetion has large and extended 
views, and like a well-formed eye, commands 
a whole horizon. Cunning is a kind of Ihort- 
Rghtednefs, that difeovers the minuteR objects 
which are near at hand, but is not able to dif- 
cern things at a diRancc. Diferetion, the more 
it is difeovered, gives a greater authority to the 
perlbn who poll'clles it. Cunning, when it is 
once detected, lofcs its force, and makes a man 
incapable of bringing about even thofe events 
which he might have done, had he palled only 
for a plain man. Diferetion is the pcrfedlion 
of rcalbn, and a guide to us in all the duties 
of life : cunning is a kind of inRin<R, that only 
looks out after our immediate intercR and wel- 
fare. Diferetion is only found in men of Rrong 
fenfe and good underftandings : cunning is often 
to be met with in brutes themfclves, and in 
perlbns who are but the feweft removes from 
them. In Ihort, cunning is only the mimic of 
diferetion, and may pals upon weak men, in 
the fame manner as vivaeity is often miRakcn 
for wit, and gravity for wifdom. 
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The call of mind which is natural to a dif- 
crect man, makes him look forward into futu- 
rity, and confider what will be his condition 
millions of ages hence, as w'ell as what it is at 
prefent. He knows that the milery or happinels 
w’hich are referved for him in another world, 
lofe nothing of their reality by being placed at 
fo great a diftance from him. The objects do 
not appear little to him bccaufe they arc remote. 
He conliders that thofc pleafures and pains 
which lie hid in eternity, approach nearer to 
him every moment, and will be prefent with 
him. in their full weight and meafure, as much 
as thole pains and pleafures which he feels at 
this very inftant. For this reafon he is careful 
to fecure to himfelf that which is the proper 
happinefs of his nature, and the ultimate defign 
of his being, lac carries his thoughts to the 
end of every adlion, and conliders the moft dif- 
tant as well as the moft immediate effefts of it. 
He fuperfcdcs every little prolpcdl of gain and 
advantage which offers itfclf here, if he does 
not find it confiftcnt with his view of an here- 
after. In a word, his hopes are full of immor- 
tality, his fehemes are large and glorious, and 
his coriduft fuitable to one who knows his true 
intereft, and how to purfuc it by proper methods. 

I have in this effay upon diferetion, confi- 
dered it both as an acccmplifhment and as a 
virtue, and have therefore deferibed it in its full 
extent ; not only as it is converfant about 
•w'orldly affairs, but as it regards our whole 
exiftence ; not only as it is the guide of a mortal 
creature, but as it is in general the direftor of 
6 
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a reaibnable being. It is in this light that dil^ 
cretion is reprefented by the wife man, who 
ibmetimes mentions it under the name of difcre- 
tion, and Ibmetimes under that of wifdom. 
It is indeed (as defcribed in the latter part of 
this paper) the greateft wifdom, but at the fime 
time in the power of every man to attain. Its 
advantages are infinite, but its acquifition ealy ; 
or to fpeak of her in the words of the apocry- 
phal writer whom I quoted in my laft Saturday’s 
paper", * Wifdom is glorious, and never fadeth 
away, yet fhe is eafily feen of them that love 
her, and found of fuch as leek her. She pre- 
venteth them that delire her, in making herlclf 
firll known unto them. He that Iceketh her 
early, Ihall have no great travel: for he lliall 
find her fitting at his doors. To think there- 
fore upon her is the perfeAion of wifdom, and 
wholb watcheth for her Ihall quickly be without 
care. For Ihe goeth about fceking fuch as arc 
worthy of her, ^eweth hcrfelf favourably unto 
them in the ways, and meeteth them in every 
thought.’ C"'. 

“ Wifdom of Solomon, ch. vi. Ver. 12 — 16. 

^ By Addifon, dated, it fcems, from Chelfca. See N® 7, 
note; N° 22 ij and note. 


VoL. III. 


Y 
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N*’ 226. Monday, November 19, 1711*. 


Mutum cji pleura poema. 

A piflure is a poem without words. 

yJ HAVE veiy often lamented and hinted Wiy 
forrow in feveral fpeculations, that the art of 
painting is made fo little ufe of to the improve- 
ment of our manners. When we confider that 
it places the action of the perfon reprefented in 
the moft agreeable a^edl: imaginable, that it 
does not only exprefs the action or concern as 
it fits upon him who is drawn, but has under 
thole features the height of the painter’s ima- 
gination. What ftrong images of virtue and 
humanity might we not expert would be inftilled 
into the mind from the labours of the pencil ? 
This is a poetry which would be underftood 
with much lels capacity, and left expence of 

^ * Do you read the Speflators ? I never do ; they never 
come in my way ; I go to no cofFee-houfes. They fay abun- 
dance of them are very pretty ; they are going to be printed 
in fmall volumes ; I’ll bring them over with me.* 

Letter of Swift to Mrs. Johnfon, dated Nov. i8, 1711. 
y This fpeculation was written with the generous defign of 
promoting a fubfcription juft then feton foot for having the 
cartoons ot Raphael copied and engraved by lignior Nicola 
Dorigny, who had been invited over froth Rome by feveral 
of the nobility, and to whom the queen had given her licence 
for that purpofe. In his propofals (printed at the end of fomQ 
of the original Spedialors) tliis artift offers to deliver eight 
plates, nineteen inches high, and from twenty-five to thirty 
inches long, for four guineas fubfcription ; although, he fays, 
the prints of Alexander’s Battles after Le Brun, bwng but five 
in number, were frequently fold for twenty guineas* 
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time, than what is taught by writings ; but the 
ufe of it is generally perverted, and that admi- 
rable (kill proftituted to the bafeft and moft 
unworthy ends. Who is the better man for 
beholding the moft beautiful Venus, the beft 
wrought Bacchanal, the images of fleeping 
Cupids, languifhing nymphs, or any of the 
reprefentations of gods, goddefles, demi-gods, 
fatyrs, Polyphemes, fphynxes, or fauns? But 
if the virtues and vices, which are fbraetimes 
pretended to be reprefented under fuch draughts, 
were given us by the painter in the charatfters 
of real life, and the perlbns of men and women 
whole actions have rendered them laudable or 
infamous ; w^e fliould not fee a good hiftory- 
piece without receiving an inftruilive lecfture. 
There needs no other proof of this truth than 
the teftimony of every rcafonable creature who 
has feen the cartoons in her majefty’s gallery at 
Hampton court. Theft are repreftntations of 
no lei's adlions than thoft of our blcfled Saviour 
and his apoftlcs. As I now fit and recollect the 
warm images which the admirable Raphael has 
raiftd, it is impoflible even from the faint 
traces in one’s memory of what one has not 
ften theft two years, to be unmoved at the 
horror and reverence which appear in the vs' hole 
alftmbly w'hcn the mercenary man fell down 
dead ; at the amazement of the man born blind, 
when he firft receives light ; or at the gracelels 
indignation of the forcerer, when he is ftruck 
blind. . The lame when they firft find ftrength 
ill their feet, ftand doubtful of their new vigour. 
The heavenly apoftles appear acting theft great 

y a 
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things, with a deep fenfe of the infirmities 
which they relieve, but no value of themfelvcs 
who adminifter to their weaknefs. They know 
themfelvcs to be but inllrumcnts ; and the gene- 
rous diftrefs they are painted in when divine 
honours are offered to them, is a reprefentation 
in the moft exquifite degree of the Beauty of 
Holincls. When St. Paul is preaching to the 
Atlicnians, with what wonderful art are almoff 
all the different tempers of mankind reprelcnted 
in that elegant audience ? You fee one credu- 
lous of all that is faid ; another wrapt up in 
deep fufpenfe; another faying, there is lome 
reafon in what he fays ; another angry that the 
apoftle deftroys a favourite opinion which he 
is unwilling to give up ; another wholly con- 
vinced, and holding out his hands in rapture ; 
while the generality attend, and wait for 
the opinion of thole who are of leading charac- 
ters in the affembly. I will not pretend fo much 
as to mention that chart on which is drawn the 
appearance of our blcffed Lord after his relur- 
reftion. Prelent authority, late fufferings, 
humility and majefty, delpotic command, and 
divine love, are at once feated in his celellial 
afpedl. The figures of the eleven apoftles are 
all in the fame palfion of admiration, but dif- 
cover it differently according to their charadfers. 
Peter receives his mailer’s orders on his knees 
with an admiration mixed with a more particular 
attention; the two next with a more open 
eelfaly, though Hill conllrained by an awe of 
the Divine prcfcnce. The beloved difciple, 
whom I take to be the right of the two firll 
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figures, has in his countenance wonder drowned 
in love ; and the laft perfbnage, whofe back 
is towards the lpe<Sators, and his fide towards 
the preience, one would fancy to be St. 
' Thomas, as abaihed by the conlcience of his 
former diffidence ; which perplexed concern it 
is poffible Raphael thought too hard a talk to 
draw, but by this acknowledgment of the diffi- 
culty to deferibe it. 

The whole work is an exerclfc of the highefi: 
piety in the painter ; and all the touches of a 
religious mind are exprefled in a manner much 
more forcible than can poffibly be performed by 
the moll moving eloquence. Thefc invaluable 
pieces are very juftly in the hands of the greateft 
and mofl: pious Ibvereign in the world; and 
cannot be the frequent objeA of every one at 
their own leifure : but as an engraver is to the 
painter what a printer is to the author, it is 
worthy her majefty’s name, that Ihe has encou- 
raged that noble artift monfieur Dorigny, to 
publilh thele works of Raphael. We have of 
this gentleman a piece of the transfiguration, 
which 1 think, is held a work fecond to none 
in the world. 

Methinks it would be ridiculous in our people 
of condition, after their large bounties to 
foreigners of no name or merit, Ihould they 
overlook this occafion, of having for a trifling 
fubfeription, a work which it is impoffible for 
a man of lenfe to behold, without being 
warmed with the noblefl: fentiments that can be 
infpired by love, admiration, compaffion, con- 
tempt of this world, and expedlation of a better. 

I 
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It is certainly the greateft honour we can do 
our country, to diftinguifli ftrangers of merit 
who apply to us with modcfty and diffidence, 
which generally accompanies merit. No oppor- 
tunity of this kind ought to be negledled ; and 
a modeft behaviour lliould alarm us to examine 
whether we do not lofe fomething excellent 
under that diladvantage in the poffeflbr of that 
quality. My Ikill in paintings, where one is 
not directed by the paffion of the pidlures, is fo 
inconfidcrable, that I am in very great perplexity 
when I offer to fpeak of any performances of 
painters of landscapes, buildings, or lingle 
figures. This makes me at a lofs how to men- 
tion the pieces which Mr. Boul expofes to falc 
by auction on Wednefday next in Chandois- 
ftrect: but having heard him commended by 
thofe who have bought of him heretofore for 
great integrity in his dealing, and overheard him 
himfelf (though a laudable painter) fay, nothing 
of his own was fit to come into the room with 
thofe he had to fell, I feared I fliould lofe an 
oecafion of ferving a man of worth, in omitting 
to fpeak of his au<5l;ion. T '. 

ADVE HT I S EM KNT. 

There is arrived froin Italv a painter, who acknowledges 
himfelf the greateft maftcr of tire age in that art, and is willing 
to be as renowned in this ifland, as he declares he is in foreign 
parts. The dodlor paints the poor for nothing. Spe£l. in folio. 

By Steele. See N” 324; fin. note. 
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N'’ 327 . Tuefday, November 20, 17 ii. 


'11 tx^ot sy'M, n isrx9cu ; ri o ^ytrcro©^ ; virocKoiEi^ ; 

T:ly fixWoLv airo^vi sis KviJ^ala rr^vx aAfj^a; 

’nTTrp revs ^’jviv^s rTt'i'jfid^slai 'OXitis 6 ypntsis* 

K'/j ;<a *znro9dyeVf ro ys xiy rsov adv tirvKlxt, 

Theocr. Idyl. iii. 24. 

Wretch that I am ! ah, whither (hall I go? 

Will you not hear me, nor regard mv woe ? 

IMl ftrip, and throw me from yon rock fo high, 

Where Olpis fits to watch the fcaly fry. 

Should I be drown’d, or ’fcape with life away. 

If cur’d of love, you, tyrant, would he gay. P. 

In my laft Thurfday’s paper®, I made men- 
tion of a place called The Lover’s Leap, which 
I find has raifed a great curiofity among leveral 
of my correfpondents. I there told them that 
this leap was ufed to be taken from a promon- 
tory of Leucas. This Leucas was formerly a 
part of Acarnania, being joined to it by a narrow 
neck of land, which the fea has by length of 
time overflowed and waflied away ; lb that at 
prelcnt Leucas is divided from the continent, 
and is a little ifland in the Ionian lea. The 
promontory of this illand, from whence the 
lover took his leap, was formerly called Leucate. 
If the reader has a mind to know both the illand 
and the promontory by their modern titles, he 
will find in his map the ancient illand of Leucas 
under the name of St. Mauro, and the ancient 
promontory of Leucate under the name of The 
Cape of St. Mauro. 


1 Jjfo 223. 
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Since I am engaged thus far in antiquity, I 
mull oblerve that Theocritus in the motto pre- 
fixed to ray paper, defcribes one of his defpair- 
ing Ihepherds addreffing himlelf to his millrels 
after the following manner: ‘‘Alas! What will 
become of me ! wretch that I am ! Will you 
not hear me ? I’ll throw off my clothes, and 
take a leap into that part of the fea which is fo 
much frequented by Olpis the fiiherman. And 
though I Ihould cfcape with my life, I know 
you will be pleafed with it.’ I lhall leave 
it with the critics to determine whether the 
place, which this Ihepherd fo particularly points 
out, was not the above-mentioned Leucate, 
or at leall fomc other lover’s leap, which was 
luppolcd to have had the fame efFe< 3 :. I cannot 
believe, as all the interpreters do, that the 
Ihepherd means nothing farther here than that 
he w-ould drow'n himfelf, lince he reprefents 
the ilTue of his leap as doubtful, by adding, 
that if he Ihould efcape with life, he knows 
his millrels would be plealed with it : which is 
according to our interpretation, that Ihe would 
rejoice any way to get rid of a lover who was 
fo troublelbme to her. 

After this Ihort preface, I lhall prefent ray 
reader with fomc letters which I have received 
upon this fubjcdl. The firll is lent me by a 
phylician. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ The lover’s leap, which you men- 
tion in your 323d paper, was generally I believe, 
a very efFe< 5 lual cure for love, and not only for 
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love, but for all other evils. In Ihort, fir, I 
am afraid it was fuch a leap as that which Hero 
took to get rid of her paflion for Leander. A 
man is in no danger of breaking his heart, who 
breaks his neck to prevent it. I know very 
well the wonders w'hich ancient authors relate 
concerning this leap ; and in particular, that 
very many perf^ns who tried it, efcaped not 
only with their lives but their limbs. If by this 
means they got rid of their love, though it may 
in part be aferibed to the reafons you give for 
it ; why may we not fuppofe that the cold bath 
into which they plunged themfelvcs, had alfo 
fome lhare in their cure ? A leap into the fca or 
into any creek of lalt waters, very often gives 
a new motion to the Ipirits, and a new turn to 
the blood; for which reafon we preferibe it in 
diftempers which no other medicine will reach. 
I could produce a quotation out of a very vene- 
rable author, in which the fren/y produced 
by love, is compared to that which is produced 
by the biting of a mad dog. But as this com- 
parifon is a little too coarfc for your paper, and 
might look as if it were cited to ridicule the 
author who has made ufe of it; I fhall only 
hint at it, and defire you to confider whether, 
if the frenzy produced by thefe two different 
caufes be of the fame nature, it may not very 
properly be cured by the fame means. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

and wcll-wilher, 

Aesculapius.’ 
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* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I AM a young woman crofled in 
love. My Rory is very long and melancholy. 
To give you the heads of it. A young gentle- 
man, after having made his applications to me 
for three years together, and filled my head 
with a thoufand dreams of happinefs, fome few 
days fince married another. Pray tell me in 
what part of the world your promontory lies, 
which you call The Lover’s Leap, and whether 
one may go to it by land ? But alas ! I am afraid 
it has loft its virtue, and that a woman of our 
times would find no more relief in taking fuch 
a leap, than in finging an hymn to Venus'*. So 
that I muft cry out with Dido in Dryden’s 
Virgil : 

** Ah! cruel Heav’n, that made no cure for love !” 

Your dilconfolate lervant, 

Athenais.’ 


‘ Mister Spictatur, 

‘ My heart is lb full of lofes and 
paflions for Mrs. Gwinifrid, and Ihe is fo pet- 
tifti and overrun with cholers againft me, that 
if I had the good happineis to have my dwel- 
ling (which is placed by my creat-cranfather 
upon the pottom of an hill ) no farther diftance 
but twenty mile from the Lofer’s Leap, I would 
indeed indeafour to preak my neck upon it on 

’’ See N" 233. Sappho’s Hymn to Venus. 
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purpofe. Now, good Miftcr Spi<flatur of Crete 
Pritain, you rauft know it there is in Caernar- 
vonfliire a very pig mountain, the clory of all 
Wales, which is named Penraainmaure, and 
you muft alfo know, it is no great journey on 
foot from me; but the road is flony and bad for 
Ihooes. Now, there is upon the forehead of 
this mountain a very high rock, (like a pariHi 
Reeple) that cometh a huge deal over the fea ; 
fo when I am in my melancholies, and I do 
throw myfelf from it, I do defire my fery good 
friend to tell me in his Spi6tatur, if I lhall be 
cure of my griefous lofcs; for there is the fea 
clear as glafs, and as creen as the leek. Then 
like wife if I be drown and preak my neck, if 
Mrs. Gwinifrid will not lofe me afterwards. 
Pray be Ipecdy in your anfwers, for I am in 
Crete haftc, and it is my tefircs to do my pufinels 
without lofs of time. I remain with cordial 
affections, your ever lofing friend, 

DaVYTII AP SlIENKYN. 

‘ P. S. My lavv-fuits have brought me to 
London, but I have loft my caufes ; and lb 
have made my refolutions to go down and 
leap before the fVofts begin; for I am apt to 
take colds.’ 

Ridicule perhaps, is a better expedient againft 
love, than fober advice, and I am of opinion, 
that Hudibras and Don Quixote may be as 
efFe<ftual to cure the extravagancies of this 
paffion, as any of the old philofophers. I (hall 
therefore publifli very Ipeedily the tranllation of 
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a little Greek manufcript, which is lent me by 
a learned friend. It appears to have been a 
piece of thofe records which were kept in the 
temple of Apollo, that ftood upon the promon- 
tory of Leucate. The reader will find it to be 
a liimmary account of leveral perfons who tried 
the lover’s leap, and of the fucccfs they found 
in it. As there fcem to be in it fome anachro- 
nifms, and deviations from the ancient ortho- 
graphy, I am not wholly latisfied my lei f that 
it is authentic, and not rather the production of 
one of thofe Grecian fophillers, who have 
impofed upon the world feveral Ipurious works 
of this nature. I fpeak this by way of precau- 
tion, becaufe I know there are feveral writers, 
of uncommon erudition, who would not fail to 
cxpofe my ignorance, if they caught me tripping 
in a matter of lb great moment. 0% 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

There is now printing by fubicription, two volumes of the 
Spcflators, ou a large chara<!*ler, in 8vo. the price of the two 
volumes, well bound and gilt, two guineas. I'hofe who are 
inclined to fubferibe, arc defired to make their firft payments 
to J. Tonfon, bookfcller in the Strand : the books being fo 
near finiflied, that they will be ready for the fubferibers at, or 
before Cliriftmas next. 

The third and fourth volumesof The Lucubrations of Ifaac 
BickerftafF, Efq. are ready to be delivered at the fame place. 
Spc&. in folio, 2:^7, 228, 229, ctfcq, 

« By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See final 
note to N® 7, N®22i, and note on fignaturcs. 
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who leems to be bom for him, which is your 
talkative fellow. It is fb ordered, that there 
is a fecret bent, as natural as the meeting of 
different fexes, in thefe two charadlcrs, to fup- 
ply each other’s wants. I had the honour the 
other day to fit in a public room, and faw an 
inquifitivc man look with an air of fatisfa^ion 
upon the approach of one of thefe talkers. The 
man of ready utterance fat down by him, and 
rubbing his head, leaning on his arm, afid 
making an uneafy countenance, he began ; 
* There is no manner of news to-day. I cannot 
tell what is the matter with me, but I flept very 
ill laft night ; whether I caught cold or no, I 
know not, but I fancy I do not wear fhoes 
thick enough for the weather, and I have 
coughed all this week. It mufl be fb, for the 
cuflom of wafhing my head winter and flimmer 
with cold water, prevents any injury from the 
feafon entering that way ; fo it muft come in 
at my feet ; but I take no notice of it : as it 
comes fb it goes. Moft of our evils proceed 
from too much tendernefs ; and our faces arc 
naturally as little able to rcfifl: the cold as other 
parts. The Indian anfwcred very well to an 
European, who afTced him how he could go 
naked; “ I am all face.” 

1 obferved this difeourfe was as^welcome to 
my general inquirer as any other of more con- 
fequence could have been; but fbmebody calling 
our talker to another part of the room, the 
inquirer told the next man who fat by him, that 
Mr. Such-a-one, who was jufl gone from him, 
ufed to w'afh his head in cold w’ater every morn- 
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ing ; and fo repeated almofl: verbatim all that 
had been faid to him. The truth is, the inqui- 
iitive are the funnels of converfation ; they do 
not take in any thing for their own ufe, but 
merely to pafs it to another. The^ arc the 
channels through which all the good and evil 
that is fpoken in town are conveyed. Such is 
are offended at them, or think they fuffer by 
their behaviour, may themfelves mend that 
inconvenience; for they are not a malicious 
people, and if you will fupply them, you may 
contradidl any thing they have faid before by 
their own mouths. A farther account of a 
thing is one of the gratefulleft goods that can 
arrive to them ; and it is feldom that they are 
more particular than to fay, ‘ The town will 
have it, or I have it from a good hand fo that 
there is room for the town to know the matter 
more particularly, and for a better hand to con- 
tradict what was faid by a good one. 

I have not known this humour more ridicu- 
lous than in a father, who has been earncflly 
folicitous to have an account how his fon has 
paffed his leifure hours; if it be in a way 
thoroughly infignificant, there cannot be a 
greater joy than an inquirer difeovers in feeing 
him follow fb hopefully his own fteps. But 
this humour among men is mod plcafant when 
they are faying fbmething which is not wholly 
proper for a third perfon to hear, and yet is in 
itfelf indifferent. The other day there came in 
a well-dreffed young fellow, and two gentle- 
men of this fpecies immediately fell a whifj)cr- 
ing his pedigree. I could overhear, by breaks. 



S 36 the spectator. 

* She was his aunt then an anfwer, * Ay, (he 
was of the mother’s fide then again in a little 
lower voice, * His father wore generally a 
darker wig;’ anfwer, * Not ihuch, but this 
gentleman wears higher heels to his Ihocs.’ 

As the inquifitive, in my opinion, are fuch 
merely from a vacancy in their own imagina- 
tions, there is nothing methinks, fo dangerous 
as to communicate fecrets to them ; for the 
fame temper of inquiry makes them as imper- 
tinently communicative : but no man, though 
he converfes with them, need put himfelf in 
their power, for they will be contented with 
matters of lefs moment as well. When there 

is fuel enough, no matter what it is. Thus 

the ends of lentences in the newfpapers, as, 

* This wants confirmation ,’ — * This occafions 
many fpeculations,’ and * Time will difeover 
the event,’ are read by them, and confidered not 
as mere expletives. 

One may fee now and then this humour 
accompanied with an infatiable defire of know- 
ing what pafTcs, without turning it to any ufe in 
the world but merely their own entertainment. 
A mind which is gratified this way is adapted to 
humour and pleafantry, and formed for an 
unconcerned chara<Sl:er in the world ; and, like 
myfelf, to be a mere Spedator. This curiofity, 
without malice or felf-intereft, lays up in the 
imagination a magazine of circumftances which 
cannot but entertain when they are produced in 
converfation. If one were to know", from the 
man of the firfl quality to the meaneft fervant, 
the different intrigues, fentiments, pleafures. 
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and interefts of mankind, would it not be the 
moft pleating entertainment imaginable to enjoy 
fb conftant a farce, as the obferving mankind 
much more different from themfclves in their 
fecret thoughts and public adlions, than in their 
night-caps and long periwigs ? 

Mr. Spectator, 

^ Plutarch tells us, that Caius 
Gracchus, the Roman, was frequently hurried 
by his paflions into fb loud and tumultuous a 
way of fpeaking, and fb ftrained his voice as 
not to be able to proceed. To remedy this 
excefs, he had an ingenious fervant, by name 
Licinius, always attending him with a pitch- 
pipe, or inflrument to regulate the voice ; who, 
whenever he heard his mafler begin to be high, 
Jmmediately touched a fbft note, at which ’tis 
faid, Caius would prefently abate and grow 
calm. 

* Upon recolledllng this flory, I have fre- 
quently wondered that this ufeful inflrument 
Ihould have been fb long difeontinued ; efpe- 
cially fince we find that this good office of 

^ When the Spe6tator wrote, large full-bottomed wigs . 
were worn by all men of fafliion. They feem to have 
anfwered the high commodes mentioned in Vol. ii. N° 98. 

It is faid ihofe long perukes were the invention of a French 
barber, whofe name was Duviller, in order to conceal a 
deformity in the Ihoulder either of the daupliin, or the duke 
of Burgundy ; hence they were likewife called i!)uvillers. 

There was alfo a fort of peruke in faihion at that time called 
night-cap-wigs ; which had fliort tyes, with very irnali clofe 
round heads. — Thefe however are not meant in the text, but 
ilmply night-caps. Sec Tatler with notes, 6 vols. N° a6, 
and note. 

Vol. hi. 


Z 
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Licinius has preferved his memory for many 
hundred years, which mcthinks, ftiould have 
encouraged ibme one to have revived it, if not 
for the public good, yet for his own credit. It 
may be obje<3:ed, that our loud talkers are fo 
fond of their own noife, that they would not 
take it well, to be checked by their fervants. 
But granting this to be true, furcly any of their 
hearers have a very good title to play a fbft note 
in their own defence. To be Ihort, no Licinius 
appearing, and the noile increafing, I was 
refolved to give this late long vacation to the 
good of my country ; and I have at length, by 
the affiftance of an ingenious artift, (who works 
for the Royal Society) almoft completed my 
defign, and lhall be ready in a fliort time to 
furnifli the public with what number of thefe 
inftruments they plcalc, either to lodge at coffee-^ 
houfes, or carry for their own private ufe. In 
the mean time I (hall pay that refped; to feveral 
gentlemen, who I know will be in danger of 
offending againft this inftrument, to give them 
notice of it by private letters, in which I lliall 
only write, Get a Licinius.” 

* I fhall now trouble you no longer, but that 
I muft not conclude without deliring you to 
accept one of thefe pipes, which lliall be left 
for you with Buckley ; and which I hope wdll be 
ferviceable to you, fince as you are filent yourfelt^ 
you are moft open to the infults of the noify. 

1 am. Sir, &c. W. B. 

‘ I had almoft forgot to Inform you, that as 
an improvement in this inftrument, there will 
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be a particular note, which I call a hufh-note; 
and this is to be made ufe of againft a long ftory, 
fwcaring, obfcenenefs, and the like;’ T'. 

• 

At Drury-lane, Nov. 22, the laft revived play called 
Philailcr, or Love lies a Bleeding. Philafter, by Mr. Wilkes; 
Bellario, by Mifs Sherborn ; the King, by Mr, Keene ; 
Arethufa, by Mrs. Porter; Pharamond, by Mr, Cibber ; Lord 
Dion, by Mr, Mills; Citizens, by MefTrs. Bullock, Pack, 
Norris, Lee, Burkhead, and Spillcr. Spedl. in folio. 


N“ 2:?9. Thurfday, November 22, 1711. 

HBaf'--.-' J- — LJL : tt.- — i z ^=.—.szr^rsz:: — r.v.r Tm 


■ — Splrat adhuc Amor^ 
yivuntque commijji calorcs 

AloH^ fid'ibus puella^. HoR. 4 Od, ix, lO- 

Nor Sappho^s amorous flames decay. 

Her living fongs preferve their charming art, 

Her verfe ftill breathes the paflions of her heart. 

Francis. 

Among the many famous pieces of antiquity 
which arc ftill to be feen at Rome, there is the 
trunk of a ftatue which has loft the arms, legs, 
and head : but dilcovcrs fuch an exquilite 
workmanlhlp in what remains of it, that 
Michael Angelo declared he had learned his 
whole art from it. Indeed he ftudied it fo 
attentively, that he made moft of his ftatues, 
and even his pi<fturcs in that gufto, to make 
ufe of the Italian phraft; for which rcalbn this 
maimed ftatue is ftill called Michael Angelo’s 
fchool. 

• By Steele. Sec final note to N" ZM* r* 
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A fragment of Sappho, which I defign for 
the fubje<3: of this paper, is in as great reputa- 
tion among the poets and critics, as the mutilated 
figure abovemcntioncd is among the ftatuaries 
and painters. Several of our countrymen, and 
Mr. Dryden in particular, fccm very often to 
have copied after it in their dramatic writings, 
and in their poems upon love. 

Whatever might have been the occafion of 
this ode, the Englifh reader will enter into the 
beauties of it, if he luppofes it to have been 
written in the perfon of a lover fitting by his 
miftrefs. I fliall fet to view three different 
copies of this beautiful original : the firfl: is a 
tranflation by Catullus, the fecond by monfieur 
Boilcau, and the laft by a gentleman whole 
tranflation of the Hymn to Venus has been fo 
defervcdly admired 

AD LESBIAM. 

‘ 7//f mi par ejfe de» videturj 
Illey ft fas eft, fuperare dives, 
fedens adverfus identidem te 

Speldat, et audit. 

* T^ulce ridentem ; mifero quod omnis 
Eripit fenfus mihi : nam Jimul te, 

Eejhia, adfpexi, nihil eft fuper mi 

Quod loquar amens. 

* Lingua fed torpet : tenuis fuh artus 
Flamma dimanat : fonitu fuopte 
Tinniunt aures : gemina teguntur 

Lumina noSle* 

* Ambrofe Phillips.— See above N" 323, and note, Vol. v. 
N°366, and Taller with notes, Vol. i. N" 12. 
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My learned reader will know very well the 
reafon why one of thefe vcrlcs is printed in 
Roman letters®; and if he compares this tranf^ 
lation with the original, will find that the three 
firft llanzas are rendered almoft word for word, 
and not only with the fame elegance, but with 
the fame fliort turn of expreflion which is fo 
remarkable in the Greek, and fo peculiar to 
the Sapphic ode. I cannot imagine for what 
realbn madam Dacier has told us, that this 
ode of Sappho is referved intirc in Longinus, 
fince it is manifeft to any one who looks into 
that author’s quotation of it, that there muft 
at leaft have been another ftanza, which is not 
tranfmitted to us. 

The fecond tranflation of this fragment 
which I lliall here cite, is that of monfieur 
Boilcau. 

* Heiireux ! qui pres de toi, pour toi Jeiile Joupire: 
du pla\fir de d entendre parler : 
te voit quelquefois doiicetnent lui foilrire. 

Les dieuxy dans Jon bonheiiry peuvent-ils I'egaler ? 

‘ Je Jens de veine en veine uns Jubtlle flarmne 

Courir par tout mon corps, Jt-tot que je te vois: 

Et dans les doux tranjports, ou s’egare mon ame, 

Je ne Jfaurois trouver de langue, ni de voix. 

‘ Un nuage confus Je repand Jur ma vtii, 

Je n'entens plus, je tombe en de douces langiieurs ; 

EJ pale, Jans baleine, inter dite, Jperdu'e, 

Un JriJJon me JaiJit, je tremble, je me meursd 

® It is wanting in the old copies, and has been fupplied by 
conjeiluro as above. But in a curious edition of Catullus, 
publilhed at Venice in 173H, faid to be printed from an ancient 
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The reader will fee that this is rather an 
imitation than a tranflation. The circumftances 
do not lie fo thick together, and follow one 
another with that vehemence and emotion as 
in the ori-rinal. In lliort, monfieur Boileau 
has given us all the poetry, but not all the 
paflionof this famous fragment. I lhall, in the 
laft place, preient my reader with the Englifh 
tranllation. 

r, 

* Bleft as th’ immortal Gods is he. 

The youth who fondiy fits by thee. 

And heais and fees ti’.ee all the while 

Softly Ipeak and fweetly fmile. 

II. 

* ’Twas this depriv’d my Ibul of reft. 

And rais’d fuch tumults in my breaft j 

For while I gaz’d, in tninlport toft-. 

My breath was gone, my voice was loft : 

III. 

* My bofom glow’d; the fubtle flame 

Ran quick thro’ all my vital frame ; 

O’er my dim eyes a darknefs hung ; 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

IV. 

* In dewy damps my limbs were chill’d; 

My blood with gentle horrors thrill’d ; 

My feeble pulfe forgot to play ; 

I fainted, funk, and dy’d away.’ 

InRead of giving any charaifler of this laft 
tranflation, I fliall deflrc my learned reader to 

MS. newly difeovered, this line is given thus ‘ Vocc 

!*quendtm.' 
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look into the crlticifms which Longinus has 
made upon the original. By that means he will 
know to which of the tranflations he ought to 
give the preference. I ihall only add, that this 
tranflation is written in the very fpirit of 
Sappho, and as near the Greek as the genius of 
our language will poffibly fuffer. 

Longinus has obferved, that this defer! ption of 
love in Sappho is an exa<ft copy of nature, and 
that all the circumftanccs which follow one 
another in fuch an hurry of lentiments, notwith- 
ftanding they appear repugnant to each other, are 
really fuch as happen in the phrenzies of love. 

I wonder, that not one of the critics or edi- 
tors, through whofe hands this ode has palled, 
has taken occalion from it to mention a circum- 
ftance related by Plutarch. That author in the 
famous ftory of Antiochus, who fell in love 
with Stratonice, his mother-in-law, and (not 
daring to dlfcover his paffion) pretended to be 
confined to his bed by ficknefs, tells us, that 
Erafillratus, the phyfician, found out the nature 
of his dillcmpcr by thofc lymptoms of love 
which he had learnt from Sappho’s writings. 
Stratonice was in the room of the love-fick 
prince, when thofc lymptoms dilcovered them- 
felvcs to his phyfician ; and it is probable that 
they were not very different from thofc which 
Sappho here deferibes in a lover fitting by his 
millrefs. The ftory of Antiochus is fo well 
known, that I need not add the fcquel of it which 
has no relation to my prefen t fubjeift. C'. 

'■ By Acklifon, dated, it is thought, from Chclfea. Sc« 
final note to N“ 7, 
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N*' 230. Friday, November :33, 17 ii. 


Homines ad Deos nulla re propius accedunt^ quam falutcm 
hominibiu dando . Tull. 

Men rcfemble the Gods in nothing fo much, as in doing 
good to their fellow-creatures. 


Human nature appears a very deformed, 
or a very beautiful objedt, according to the 
different lights in which it is viewed. When 
we lee men of inflamed pallions, or of wicked 
deligns, tearing one another to pieces by open 
violence, or undermining each other by fecrct 
treachery ; when we obferve bale and narrow 
ends purfued by ignominious and diflionefi: 
means ; when we behold men mixed in 
Ibciety as if it were for the deftrudlion of it; 
we are even afhamed of our fpecies, and out 
of humour with our own being. But in an- 
other light, when we behold them mild, good, 
and benevolent, full of a generous regard for 
the public profperity, compaflionating each 
other’s diftrclTes, and relieving each other’s 
wants, we can hardly believe they are creatures 
of the fame kind. In this view they appear 
gods to each other, in the cxercife of the noblefl: 
power, that of doing good ; and the greateft 
compliment we have ever been able to make to 
our own being, has been by calling this dilpo- 

This day is publifticd, ‘ A State of the Bewdley Cafe.’ 
5pc<5. in folio. 
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fitlon of mind humanity. We cannot but 
obferve a plealure arifing in our own breaft 
upon the feeing or hearing of a generous action, 
even when w^e are wholly difinterefted in it. I 
cannot give a more proper inflance of this, than 
by a letter from Pliny, in which he recommends 
a friend in the moll handlbme manner, and 
methinks it would be a great pleafure to know 
the fuccefs of this epiftle, though each party 
concerned in it has been lb many hundred years 
in his grave. 

TO MAXIMUS. 

' What I Ihould gladly do for any friend of 
yours, I think I may now with confidence 
requell for a friend of mine, Arrianus Maturius 
is the moll confiderable man of his country : 
when I call him lb, I do not Ipcak with rela- 
tion to his fortune, though it is very plentiful, 
but to his integrity, jullice, gravity, and pru- 
dence ; his advice is ufeful to me in bufinefs, 
and his judgment in matters of learning. His 
fidelity, truth, and good underftanding, are very 
great; bcfidcs this, he loves me as you do, 
than which I cannot lay any thing that fignifies 
a warmer alfe<^lion. He has nothing that’s 
afpiring ; and, though he might rile to the 
highell order of nobility, he keeps himfelf in 
an inferior rank ; yet I think mylelf bound to 
ule my endeavours to ferve and promote him ; 
and would therefore find the means of adding 
Ibmething to his honours while he neither 
expedls^nor knows it, nay, though he Ihould 
refulc it. Something in lliort, I would 
have for him that may be honourable, but 
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but not troublcfbme; and I intrcat that you will 
procure him the firft thing of this kind that 
offers, by which you will not only oblige me, 
but him alio; for though he does not covet it„I 
know he will be as grateful in acknowledging 
your favour as if he had aiked it'.’ 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ The refle<flions in fbmc of your 
papers on the fcrvile manner of education now 
in ufe, have given birth to an ambition, which 
nnlefs you difcountcnance it, will, I doubt, 
engage me in a very difficult, though not 
ungrateful adventure. I am about to undertake, 
for the fake of the Britiffi youth, to inffru^t 
them in fuch a manner, that the moft dangerous 
page in Virgil or Homer may be read by them 
■with much pleafurc, and with pcrfcdl fifety to 
their perfons. 

‘ Could I prevail fo far as to be honoured 
■with the protection of fome few of them, (for 
I am not hero enough to refeue many) my defign 
is to retire with them to an agreeable folitude, 
though within the neighbourhood of a city, for 
the convenience of their being inftrufted in 
mulic, dancing, drawing, dcligning, or any 
other fuch accornpliffiments, which it is con- 
ceived may make as proper divcrfions for them, 
and almott as pleafant, as the little fordid 
games which dirty Ichool-boys arc lb much 
delighted with. It may eafdy be imagined, 
how fuch a pretty fbciety, converling w^th none 


' '1 hits far by Mr. John llugbes. 
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beneath thcmfelves, and fbmetimes admitted, 
as perhaps not uncntertainlng parties, amongll 
better company, commended and carefled for 
their little performances, and turned by fuch 
converfations to a certain gallantry of Ibul, 
might be brought early acquainted with fomc 
of the moft polite Englifli writers. This hav- 
ing given them fome tolerable taftc of books, 
they would make themfelves maltcrs of the 
Latin tongue by methods far caficr than thole 
in Lilly, with as little difficulty or rclu<51:ancc 
ns young ladies learn to fpeak French, or to ling 
Italian operas. When they had advanced thus 
far, it would be time to form their tafte ffime- 
thing more exa^ly. One that had any true 
reliih of fine writing, might, with great plea- 
fiire both to himfelf and them, run over toge- 
ther with them the beft Roman hiftorians, 
poets, and orators, and point out their more 
remarkable beauties ; give them a fhort feheme 
of chronology, a little view of geography, 
medals, aftronomy, or what clfe nught bcfl: 
feed the bufy inquifitivc humour fb natural to 
that age. Such of them as had the Icafl fpark 
of genius, w'hen it w^as once awakened by the 
ffiining thoughts and great fentimeats of thofe 
admired writers, could not, I believe, be eafily 
withheld from attempting that more difficult 
lifter language, whofe exalted beauties they 
would have heard fo often celebrated as the 
pride and wonder of the whole learned world. 
In the mean while, it would be rcquifite to 
cxercifc their ftyle in writing any little pieces 
that alk more of fancy than of judgment : and 
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that frequently in their native language, which 
every one methinks Ihould be moft concerned to 
cultivate, efpecially letters, in which a gentle- 
man mull have lb frequent occalions to dilljn- 
guilh himfelf. A fet of genteel good-natured 
youths fallen into luch a manner of life, would 
form almoll a little academy, and doubtlcls 
prove no fuch contemptible companions, as 
might not often tempt a wifer man to mingle 
himlclf In their diverhons, and draw them 
into fuch ferious fports as might prove nothing 
lefs inftru^ling than the gravell IclTons. I doubt 
not but it might be made Ibme of their favourite 
plays, to contend which of them Ihould recite 
a beautiful part of a poem or oration moll 
gracefully, or Ibmctimcs to join in adling a 
fccnc of Terence, Sophocles, or our own 
Shakfpeare. The caufc of Milo might again 
be pleaded before more favourable judges, 
Caefar a fccond time be taught to tremble, and 
another race of Athenians be afrelh enraged at 
the ambition of another Philip. Amidft thelc 
noble amufements, we could hope to fee the 
early dawnings of their imagination daily 
brighten into Icnlc, their innocence improve 
into virtue, and their unexperienced good- 
nature dirccilcd to a generous love of their 
country. 

I am, &c. 

•' By Steele. See final note to N" 324, on the fignaturc T. 
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N" ^51. Saturday, November 34, 171 1. 

O pudor ! O pietas . Mart. 

O modefty ! O piety ! 

Looking over the letters which I have 
lately received from my correfpondents, I met 
w'ith the following one, which is written with 
luch a Ipirit of politcnels, that I could not but 
be very much plealed with it mylclf, and 
queftion not but it will be as acceptable to the 
reader. 


* Mr. Spectator, 

* You, who are no ftrangcr to public 
alTemblies, cannot but have oblcrved the awe 
they often ftrike on fuch as are obliged to exert 
any talent before them. This is a fort of 
elegant dillrcfs, to which ingenuous minds arc 
the moft liable, and may therefore dclcrvc 
fome remarks in your paper. Many a brave 
fellow, who has put his enemy to flight in the 
field, has been in the utmoft dilbrder upon 
making a Ipcech before a body of his friends 
at home. One would think there was lorae 


kind of fafeination in the eyes of a large circle 
of people, when darting all together upon one 


perfon. I have fecn a new a^tor in a tragedy 


10 bound up by it as to be fcarce able to Ijieak 


or move, and have expedlcd he w’^ould have 


died above three adls before the dagger or cup 
of poilbn were brought in. It would not be 
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amifs, if fuch an one were at firft to be intro- 
duced as a ghoft, or a ftatue, until he recovered 
his Ij^irits, and grew fit for fomc living part. 

* As this ludden defertion of one’s fclf flicws 
a diffidence, which is not difpleafing, it implies 
at the fame time the greatefl rcfpettto an audi- 
ence that can be. It is a fort of mute eloquence, 
which pleads for their favour much better than 
words could do ; and we find their gcncrofity 
naturally moved to fupport thofc w’ho arc in fb 
much perplexity to entertain them. I was 
extremely pleafed with a late inftance of this 
kind at the opera of Almahidc, in the encou- 
ragement given to a young finger', whofc more 
than ordinary concern on her firfl: appearance, 
recommended her no Icfs than her agreeable 
voice, and juft performance. Mere bafhfulnefs 
without merit is awkward ; and merit without 
modefty infblent. But modeft merit has a 
double claim to acceptance, and generally meets 
with as many patrons as beholders. 

1 am, &c. 

It is impoftiblc that a perfoii fliould exert 
himfelf to advantage in an affcmbly, whether 
it be his part either to fing or fpcak, who lies 
under too great oppreflions of modefty. I 
remember, upon talking with a friend of mine 
concerning the force of pronunciation, our 
difeourfe led us into the enumeration of the 


* Mrs. Barbier. See a curious account, of this lady, in fir 
John Haw kins’s ITiftory of Mufic, vol. v. p. 156. 

® This letter \^ as written by Mr, John Hughes. 
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icveral organs of Ipccch which an orator ought 
to have in pcrfedlion, as the tongue, the teeth, 
the lips, the nofe, the palate, and the wind- 
pipe. ‘ Upon which,’ fays my friend, * you 
have omitted the moft material organ of them 
all, and that is the forehead.’ 

But notwithftanding an excefs of modetty 
obftrudls the tongue, and renders it unfit for its 
offices, a due proportion of it is thought fo 
requifite to an orator, that rhetoricians have 
recommended it to their difciples as a particular 
in their art. Cicero tells us that he never liked 
an orator, who did not appear in fbme little 
confuflon at the beginning of his fpccch, and 
confefles that he himfelf never entered upon an 
oration without trembling and concern. It is 
indeed a kind of deference which is due to a 
great affembly, and fcldom fails to raife a bene- 
volence in the audience towards the perfon who 
ipeaks. My correfpondent has taken notice 
that the braveft men often appear timorous on 
thefc occafions, as indeed we may obferve, that 
there is generally no creature more impudent 
than a coward : 

* — — Lingua meliory Jed frigida hello 

Dextera ’ Virg. /En. xi. 338. 

* — Bold at the council-board j 

But cautious in the field, he fhunn’d the fword.' 

Drvden. 

A bold tongue and a feeble arm are the 
qualifications of Dranccs in Virgil ; as Homer, 
to exprefs a man both timorous and fancy, 
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makes ufc of a kind of point, which is very 
rarely to be met with in his writings; namely, 
that he had the eyes of a dog, but the heart of 
a deer". 

A juft and rcafonablc modefty docs not only 
recommend eloquence, but fets off every great 
talent which a man can be poffeffed of. It 
heightens all the virtues which it accompanies; 
like the lliades in paintings, it raifts and rounds 
every figure, and makes the colours more beau- 
tiful, though not fo glaring as they would be 
without it. 

Modefty is not only an ornament, but allb a 
guard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and deli- 
cate feeling in the foul, which makes her Ihrink 
and withdraw hcrfclf from every thing that has 
danger in it. It is fuch an exquifite Icnfibility, 
as warns her to ftiun the firtt appearance of 
every thing which is hurtful. 

I cannot at prefent recoiled; either the place 
or time of what I am going to mention ; but I 
have read fomewhere in the hiftory of ancient 
Greece, that the women of the country were 
feized with an unaccountable melancholy, which 
dlfpofed fcvcral of them to make away with 
themfelvcs. The fenate, after having tried 
many expedients to prevent this felf-murder, 
which was fo frequent among them, publilhed 
an edid, that if any woman whatever Ihould lay 
violent hands upon herfelf, her corpfe ftiould 
be expofed naked in the ftreet, and dragged 
about the city in the moft public manner. This 


* Iliad, I. 325. 
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edi£l immediately put a flop to the practice 
which was before fb common. We may fee in. 
this inftance the ftrength of female modefty, 
which was able to overcome the violence even 
of madnefs and defpair. The fear of lhame in 
the fair fcx, was in thofe days more prevalent 
than that of death. 

If modefty has fo great an influence over our 
a<ftions, and is in many cafes fo impregnable a 
fence to virtue ; what can more undermine 
morality than that politenefs which reigns 
arnong the unthinking part of mankind, and 
treats as unfafliionable the moft ingenuous part 
of our behaviour; which recommends impu- 
dence as good-breeding, and keeps a man 
always in countenance, not bccaufe he is inno- 
cent, but bccaufe he is lliamclefs ? 

Seneca thought modefty fo great a check to 
vice, that he preferibes to us the practice of it 
in fccrct, and advifes us to raife it in ourfclvcs 
upon imaginary occaflons, when fuch as arc 
real do not offer thcmfclves ; tor this is the 
meaning of his precept. That when we are by 
ourfclvcs, and in our greateft Iblitudes, wis 
fhouid fancy that Cato ftands before us and fees 
ev'cry thing w'e do. In fhort, if you banifli 
Modefty out of the world, flic carries away with 
her half thd virtue that is in it. . 

After thclc reflections on modefty, as it is a 
virtue ; I muft ob/erve, that there is a vicious 
modefty, which juftly deferves to be ridiculed, 
and which thofe perlbns very often difeover, 
who value themfclves moft upon a w'cll-bred, 
confidence. This happens when a man is 
VoL. IIL A A 
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alliamed to ad; up to his reafon, and would not" 
upon any confideration be lurprifcd in the prac- 
tice of thole duties, for the performance of which 
he was lent into the world. Many an impu- 
dent libertine would blulli to be caught in a- 
ferious difeourfe, and would fcarce be able to 
Ihew his head, after having difclofed a religious 
thought. Decency of behaviour, all outward 
Ihew of virtue, and abhorrence of vice, are 
carefully avoided by this fet of fliame-faccd 
people, as what would difparage their gaiety of 
temper, and infallibly bring them to dishonour. 
This is fuch a poornefs of Ipirit, fuch a defpi- 
cable cowardice, luch a degenerate abjed date 
of mind, as one would think human nature 
incapable of, did we not meet with frequent 
inftances of it in ordinary converfation. 

There is another kind of vicious modefty 
which makes a man aihamed of his perfon, his 
birth, his profeflion, his poverty, or the like 
misfortunes, which it was not in his choice to 
prevent, and is not in his power to redify. If 
a man appears ridiculous by any of the afore- 
mentioned circumftanccs, he becomes much 
more fo by being out of countenance for them. 
They fhould rather give him occaiion to exert 
a noble fpirit, and to palliate thole imperfec- 
tions which are not in his power, by thole per- 
fedions which arc; or to ufe a very witty allu- 
lion of an eminent author, he Ihould imitate 
Caclar, who, becaufe his head was bald, covered 
that deled with laurels. C 

® By Addlfon, dated, as fuppofed, from Chelfea, Sec final 
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]N‘’ 233. Monday, November 36, 1711. 

^Nihll largiundo ghr'iam adeptus eji, Sallust. Bel. Cat* 

By bcftovving nothing he acquired glory. 

Mr wife and good friend, fir Andrew 
Freeport, divides liimfelf almott equally between 
the town and the country. His time in town is 
given up to the public, and the management of 
his private fortune ; and after every three or 
four days fpent in this manner, he retires fot 
as many to his feat within a few miles of 
the town, to the enjoyment of himfclf, his 
fiiiTiilv, and his friend. Thus bufinefs and 
pleai’ure, or rather, in Hr Andrew, labour and 
reft, recommend each other. They take their 
turns w'ith lb quick a viciilitude, that neither 
becomes a habit, or takes pofleliion of the 
whole man ; nor is it poffiblc he flrould be 
furfeited with either. I often fee him at our 
club in good humour, and yet fbmetimes too 
with an air of care in his looks: but in his 
country retreat he is always unbent, and fuch a 
companic^n as I could deiirc ; and therefore I 
feldom fail to make one with him when he is 
pleafed to invite me. 

The other day, as ll)on as we were got into 
his ch inot, tv^o or three beggars on each lide 
hung upon the doors, and folicited our charity 
wath tlse ufiiat rhetoric of a lick wife 01 hulband 
at home, three or four hclplefs little children 
all llai'ving with coM and hunger. We were 
forced to part with fc>nic money to get rid oY 

A ^ z 
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their Importunity ; .and then we proceeded on 
our journey with the bleffings and acclamations 
of thele people. 

* Well then,’ fays hr Andrew, * we go ofF 
with the prayers and good wiflies of the beggars, 
and perhapi too our healths will be drunk at the 
next ale-houfc: fo all wc fliall be able to value 
ourfcfves upon is, that we have promoted the 
trade of the vi<51:uallcr and the cxciles of the 
government. But how few ounces of wool do 
wc fee upon the backs of thc/e poor creatures ? 
And when they Ihall next fall in our way, they 
will hardly be better drefled ; they muft always 
live in rags to look like objects of compaflion. 
If their families too are fuch as they are repre- 
fented, ’tis certain they cannot be better clothed, 
and mull: be a great deal worfc fed. One 
w'ould think potatoes lliould be all their bread, 
and their drink the pure element ; and then 
what goodly cuflomcrs are the farmers like to 
have for their wool, corn and cattle ? Such 
cufiomers, and fuch a confumption, cannot 
choofe but advance the landed intcreft, and hold 
up the rents of the gentlemen. 

‘ But of all men living, wc merchants who 
live by buying and felling, ought never to 
encourage beggars. The goods which wc 
export arc indeed the produd: of the lands, but 
much the greater part of their value is the 
labour of the people ; but how much of thefe 
people’s labour Ihall we export whilft wc hire 
them to lit ftill ? The very alms they receive 
from us, are the wages of idlenefs. I have 
.often thought that no man lliould be permitted 
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to take relief from the parilh, or to alk it in 
the ftrect, until he has firft purchafcd as much 
as poRiblc of his own livelihood by the labour 
of his own hands ; and then the public ought 
only to be taxed to make good the deficiency, 
if this rule w'as ftridtly oblcrved^ we fhould 
fee every where fuch a multitude of new 
labourers, as would in all probability, reduce 
the prices of all our manufa'dlurcs. It is the 
very life of mcrchandiic to buy cheap and fell 
dear. The merchant ought to make his out-fet 
as cheap as pofiSblc, that he may find the 
greater profit upon his returns ; and nothing 
will enable him to do this like the rcdudlion of 
the price of labotir upon all our naaaufaifturcs. 
This too would be the ready way to increalc the 
number of our foreign markets. The abate- 
ment of the price of the manufaifture would 
pay for the carriage of it to more diftant coun- 
tries; and this confequcncc w'ould be equally 
beneficial both to the landed and trading inte- 
refts. As fo great an addition of labouring hands 
w’ould produce this happy confequence both to 
the merchant and the gentleman ; our liberality 
to common beggars, and every other obftru<Sion 
to the incrcalc of labourers, rauft be equally 
pernicious to both.’ 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm, that the 
reduffion of the price of our manufa<flures by 
the addition of fo many new hands, would be 
•no inconvenience to any man : but obferving I 
was fomething ftartlcd at the aflertion, he made 
a fhort paufe, and then refumed the difeourfe. 
^ It may feem,’ fays he, * a paradox, that ^he 
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price of labour Ihould be reduced without an 
abatement of wages, or that wages can be abated 
without an inconvenience to the labourer, and 
yet nothing is more certain than that both thclc 
things may happen. The wages of the labourers 
make the greateft part of the price of every thing 
that is ufcful; and if in proportion with the 
wages the price of all other things lliould be 
abated, every labourer with lefs wages would 
ftill be able to purchafe as many nceeflaries of 
life; where then would be the inconvenience ? 
But the price of labour may be reduced by the 
addition of more hands to a njanufa^furc, and 
yet the wages of perfons remain as high as ever. 
The admirable fir William Petty has given 
examples of this in fome of his w’ritings : one 
of them, as I remember, is that of a watch, 
which I lliall endeavour to explain fo as fiiall 
fuit my prefent purpofe. It is certain that a 
linglc watch could not be made fo cheap in pro- 
portion by one only man, as a hundred watches 
by a hundred ; for as there is vaft variety in the 
work, no one perfon could equally fuit himfelf 
to all the parts of it ; the manufatlure would be 
tedious, and at laft but clumlily performed. But 
if a hundred w^atches were to be made by a 
hundred men, the cafes may be affigned to one, 
the dials to another, the w'hecls to another, the 
Iprings to another, and every other part to a 
proper artift. As there would be no need of 
perplexing any one perfon with too much va- 
riety, every one would be able to perform his 
fingic part with greater Ikill and expedition; 
and the hundred watches would be finilhed in 
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one-fourth part of the time of the firft one, and 
every one of them at one-fourth part of the coft, 
though the wages of every man were equal. 
The reduction of the price of the manufadlurc 
would increafe the demand of it, all the lame 
hands would be ftill employed, and as well paid. 
The fame rule will hold in the clothing, the 
Clipping, and all other trades w^tlbevcr. And 
thus an addition of hands to our manufactures 
will only reduce the price of them ; the labourer 
will Itill have as much wages, and will conle-^ 
quently be enabled to purchafe more convenien- 
cics of life ; fo that every intereft in the nation 
would receive a benefit from the increafe of our 
working people. 

' Belidcs I fee no occafion for this charity to 
common beggars, fincc every beggar is an inha- 
bitant of a parifli, and every parifli is taxed to 
the maintenance of their own poor. For my 
own part, I cannot be mightily plcafcd with 
the laws which have done this, which have 
provided better to feed than employ the poor. 
We have a tradition from our forefathers, that 
after the firll of thole laws was made, they were 
infulted with that famous fong ; 

** Hang forrow, and caft away care. 

The parifli is bound to find us,” &cc. 

And if we will be fo good-natured as to main- 
tain them without work, they can do no lefs in 
return than ling us ‘ The Merry Beggars.’ 

‘ What then ? Am I againR all aCls of cha- 
rity ? God forbid ! I know of no virtue in the 
golpel that is in more pathetic cxprcflions recom- 
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mended to our pra6lice. “ I was hungry and 
ye gave me no meat, thirfty and ye gave me no 
drink, naked and ye clothed me not, a ftranger 
and ye took me not in, fick and in prifon and ye 
vifited me not.” Our blefTcd Saviour treats the 
exercife and ncglc<^l of charity towards a poor 
man, as the performance or breach of this duty 
towards himfe^ I lhall endeavour to obey 
the will of my lord and mailer : and therefore 
if an indullrious man lhall fubmit to the hardcll 
labour and coarfell fare, rather than endure the 
lhame of taking relief from the parilli, oralking 
it in the llreet, this is the hungry, the thirfty, 
the naked ; and I ought to believe, if any man 
is come hither for flicker againft pcrfecution or 
oppreffion, this is the ftranger, and I ought to 
take him in. If any countryman of our own 
is fallen into the hands of infidels, and lives in 
a ftate of miferablc captivity, this is the man 
in prifon, and 1 Ihould contribute to his ranfom. 
I ought to give to an hofpital of invalids, to 
recover as many ufeful fubjcdls as I can ; but 
I lhall bellow none of my bounties upon an 
alms-houlc of idle people ; and for the fame 
Tcalbn I Ihould not think it a reproach to me if 
I had withheld my charity from thofe common 
beggars. But wq prqfcribc better rules than we 
are able to pra<flifc ; we arc afliamed not to 
give into the millaken manners of our country : 
but at the fame time, I cannot but think it a 
reproach worfe than that of common fwcaring, 
that the idle and the abandoned are fulFered in 
the name of heaven and all that is lacred, to 
extort from Chriftian and tender minds a fuppljr 
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to a profligate way of life, that is always to be 
fupported, but never relieved.’ Z. 

In the Speil. in folio, this paper is lettered X ; but it lias 
the fignaturc Z in the 8vo of 1712, It fct'ms therefore more 
probable that it was written by Mr. Henry Marty n, than by 
Mr. Euftnee Budgcll. See Speit. Vol. viii. N*' 555, and 
note on Mr. H. Martyn. From a note on another pa|)er, it 
feems not impi obable, that fome of the fpeculations ligned Z, 
were written by Mr. jolin Hughes. 


N“ 533. Tuefday, November 57, 171 1. 


—^Tanquam ha:c Jint nojlri med'tdna fur oris ^ 

Aiit Dcus illc malh homlnum mitcfccrc difeat 

\'lRG. EcI. X. V. 6q. 

As if by thefc, my fufferings I could eafe; 

Or by my pains the God of Love appeafe. Diiyden, 

1 SHALL in this paper, dlfchargc myfclf of 
the promife I have made to the public’’, by 
obliging them with a tranflation of the little 
Greek manufeript, which is faid to have been a 
piece of thole records that were preferved in the 
temple of Apollo, upon the promontory of 
Ecucate. It is a Ihort hiflory of the Lover’s 
Leap, and is inferibed. An account of perfons, 
male and female, who ofFered up their vows in 
the temple of the Pythian Apollo in the forty- 
flxth olympiad, and leaped from the promontory 
of Leucatc into the Ionian fca, in order to cure 
themfelves of the paflion of love. 

This account is very dry in many parts, as 
only mentioning the name of the lover who 
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leaped, the perfbn he leaped for, and relating in 
ihort, that he was either cured, or killed, or 
maimed by the fall. It indeed gives the names 
of fo many who died by it, that it would have 
looked like a bill of mortality, had I tranflated it 
at full length ; I have therefore made an abridg- 
ment of it, and only extradled fuch particular 
pafl'ages as have fomething extraordinary, either 
in the cafe, or in the cure, or in the fate of the 
perfon who is mentioned in it. After this fliort 
preface take the account as follows : 

Battus, the fon of Menalcas the Sicilian, 
leaped for Bombyca the mulician ; got rid of his 
palfion with the lol's of his right leg and arm, 
which were broken in the fall. 

Mel ilia, in love with Daphnis, very much 
bruifed, but clcaped with life. 

Cynifea, the wife of iEfehines, being in love 
with L/ycus ; and yKfehines her hufband being 
in love with Eurilla ; (which had made this mar- 
ried couple very unealy to one another for feveral 
years) both the hufband and the wife took the 
leap by confent ; they both of them efcaped, and 
have lived very happily together ever fince. 

LarilTa, a virgin of Thelfaly, deferted by 
Plexippus, after a courtfliip of three years ; fhe 
flood upon the brow of the promontory for fbme 
time, and after having thrown down a ring, a 
bracelet, and a little pidlure, with other prefents 
which fhe had received from Plexippus, fhe 
threw herfelf into the fca, and was taken up 
alive. 

N. B. LarifTa, before fhe leaped, made an 
offering of a filver Cupid in the temple of Apollo. 
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Simaetha, in love vv^ith Daphnis the Myndlan, 
perillicd in the fall. 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
Rhodope the courtelan, having fpent his whole 
eftate upon her, was advifed by his lifter to leap 
in the beginning of his amour, but would not 
hearken to her until he was reduced to his laft 
talent ; being forfaken by Rhodope, at length 
refolved to take the leap. Pcriflied in it. 

vKridaeus, a beautiful youth of Epirus, in love 
with Praxinoe, the wife of Thefpis, efcaped 
without damage, faving only that two of his 
fore-teeth were ftruck out and his nolc a little 
flatted. 

Cleora, a widow of Ephefus, being inconfo- 
lable for the death of her hufl)and, was rclblved 
to take this leap in order to get rid of her paffion 
for his memory ; but being arrived at the pro- 
montory, fhe there met with Dimmachus the 
Milcfian, and after a fhort converfation vvitli 
him, laid alidc the thoughts of her leap, ami 
married him in the temple of Apollo. 

N. B. Her widow’s weeds are ftill lecn 
hanging up in the weftern corner of the temple. 

Olphis, the fiftierman, having received a box 
on the car from Theftylis the day before, and 
being determined to have no more to do with 
her, leaped, and cfcaped with life. 

Atalanta, an old maid, whole cruelty had 
levcral years before driven two or three delpair- 
ing lovers to this leap; being now in the fifty- 
fifth year of her age, and in love with an officer 
of Sparta, broke her neck in the fall. 
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Hipparchus, being paffionatcly fond of his 
own wife who was enamoured of Bathyllus, 
leaped, and died of his fall : upon which his 
wife married her gallant. 

Tettyx, the dancing-m after, in love with 
Olympia, an Athenian matron, threw himfelf 
from the rock with great agility, but was crip- 
pled in the fall. 

Diagoras, the ufurcr, in love with Iiis cook- 
maid; he peeped feveral times over the preci- 
pice, but his heart mifgiving him, he went back, 
and married her that evening. 

Cinecdus, after having entered his own name 
in the Pythian records, being aiked the name 
of the perfon whom he leaped for, and being 
alhamed to difeover it, he was fet afulc, and 
not fuftcred to leap. 

Eunica, a maid of Paphos, aged nineteen, in 
love with Eurybates. Hurt in the fall, but 
recovered. 

N. B. This was the fecond time of her 
leaping. 

Hefperus, a young man of Tarentum, in 
love with his mafter’s daughter. Drowned, the 
boats not coming in foon enough to his relief. 

Sappho, the Lcfbian, in love with Phaon, 
arrived at the temple of Apollo, habited like a 
bride in garments as white as fnow. She wore 
a garland of myrtle on her head, and carried in 
her hand the little muftcal inftrument of her 
own invention. After having lung an hymn to 
Apollo, Ihe hung up her garland on one fide of 
his altar, and her harp on the other. She then 
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tucked up her veftmcnts like a Spartan virgin, 
and amidfl: thouiands of fpe<Rators, who were 
anxious for her fafety, and otFcred up vows for 
her deliverance, marched dirc6lly forwards to 
the utmofi: fummit of the promontory, where 
after having repeated a ftanza of her own 
verfes, which we could not hear, fhe threw her- 
ielf off the rock with fuch an intrepidity as was 
never before oblerved in any who had attempted 
that dangerous leap. Many who were prefent 
related, that they taw her fall into the fca, from 
whence flie never rofe again ; though there were 
others who affirmed that flie never came to the 
bottom of her leap, but that flie was changed 
into a fwan as flic fell, and that they law her 
hovering in the air under that fliape. But 
whether or no the vvhitenefs and fluttering of her 
garments might not deceive thofe who looked 
upon her, or whether Ihc might not really be 
mctamorpholcd into thatmufical and melancholy 
bird, is Itill a doubt among the Lcfliians. 

Alcaeus, the famous lyric poet, who had for 
fome time been palfionatcly in love with Sappho, 
arrived at the promontory of I^cucatc that very 
evening, in order to take tlie leap upon her 
account ; but hearing that Sappho had been 
there before him, and that her body could be no 
where found, he very gencroufly lamented her 
fall, and is faid to have written his hundred and 
twenty-fifth ode upon that.oecafion. 

I^EAPED IN Tins Olympiad 250. 

Males 124 

Females 126, 
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Cured . 150 

Males 51 • 

Females 69 C 


N° 234. Wednefday, November 28, 1711. 


Vdlem in amicitia Jic erraremus. HoR. i Sat. iii. 41. 

I wjfli this error in your friendfliip reign’d. Creech. 

You very often hear people, after a ftoiy 
has been told with fame entertaining cireum- 
flances, tell it over again with particulars that 
deftroy the jeft, but give light into the truth of 
the narration. This fort of veracity, though 
it is impertinent, has fomething amiable in it, 
bccaufe it proceeds from the love of truth, even 
in frivolous occafions. If fuch honeft amend- 
ments do not promife an agreeable companion, 
they do a finccre friend; for which realon one 
Ihould allow them lb much of our time, if we 
fall into their company, as to fet us right in 
matters that can do us no manner of harm, 
whether the fa<fts be one way or the other. I.<ie.> 
which arc told out of arrogance and oftentation, 
a man fhould detctfl in his own defence, bccaulc 
he Ihould not be triumphed over. Lies which 
are told out of malice he fliould cxpolc, both for 
his own fake and that of the reft of mankind, 
bccaufe every man fliould rife againft a common 
enemy: but the officious liar, many have 
argued, is to be cxcufed, bccaufe it docs fome 

'I Jiy AdJiibn, dated, it feems, front Chcllca. See final 
.note to N“7. 
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man good, and no man hurt. The man who 
made more than ordinary fpecd from a fight in 
which the Athenians were beaten, and told them 
they had obtained a complete vidtory, and put 
tlie whole city into the utmoft joy and exultation, 
was checked by the magiftrates for this falfehood ; 
but cxculed himfelf by faying, ‘O Athenians! 
am I your enemy bccaufc I gave you tw'o happy 
days ?’ This fellow did to a W’holc people what 
an acquaintance of mine does every day he lives, 
in fome eminent degree to particular perfons. 
He is ever lying people into good humour, and, 
as Plato faid, it was allowable in phyficlans to 
lye to their patients to keep up their fpirits, 1 am 
half doubtful whether my friend’s behaviour is 
not as excufable. His manner is to exprefs 
himfelf furprifed at the cheerful countenance of 
a man w'hom he obferves diffident of himfelf; 
and generally by that means makes his lie a truth. 
He will, as if he did not know any thing of the 
clrcumflancc, afk one whom he knows at vari- 
ance with another, what is the meaning that- 
Mr. Such-a-one, naming his adverfary, docs not 
applaud him with that hea.rtinefs which formerly 
he has heard him? * He fiiid indeed,’ continues 
he, ‘ I would rather have that man for my friend 
than any man in England; but for an enemy.’ — 
This melts the perlbn he talks to, who expected 
nothing but dow'nright raillery'' from that fide. 
According as he fees his pradlicc fuecced, he 
goes to the oppofite party, and tells him, he 
cannot imagine how it happens that fome people 

* This word feems here to lie ufed improperly for railing. 
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know one another fo little; * You fpoke with fo 
much coldncfs of a gentleman who laid more 
good of you, than let me tell you, any man 
Hying deferves.’ The fuccels of one of thele 
incidents was, that the next time that one of 
the adverlaries Ipied the other, he hems after 
him in the public ftreet, and they muftusrack a 
bottle at the next tavern, that uled to turn out 
of the other’s way to avoid one another’s eye- 
Ihot. He will tell one beauty Ihc was com- 
mended by another, nay, he will lay Ihe gave 
the woman he fpeaks to, the preference in a 
particular for which flic herfelf is admired. 
The pleafanteft confufion imaginable is made 
through the whole town by my friend’s indircA 
offices. You fliall have a viflt returned after 
half a year’s abfence, and mutual railing at each 
other every day of that time. They meet with 
a thoufand lamentations for lb long a leparation, 
each party naming herfelf for the greateft delin- 
quent, if the other can poffibly be lb good as to 
forgive her, which flic has no rcafon in the 
world, but from the knowledge of her goodnefs, 
to hope for. Very often a whole train of railers 
of each fide tire their horfes in fetting matters 
right which they have faid during the war 
between the parties ; and a whole circle of 
acquaintance arc put into a thoufand plcafuig 
paffions and Icntimcnts, inllcad of the pangs of 
anger, envy, detra6lion, and malice. 

The worft evil I ever obferved this man’s 
falfchood occalion, has been, that he turned 
detraction into flattery. He is well Ikilled in 
the manners of the world, and by overlooking 
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what men really are, he grounds his artifices 
upon what they have a mind to be. Upon this 
foundation, if two diftant friends arc brought 
together, and the cement feems to be weak, he 
never refts until he finds new appearances to 
take ofF all remains of ill-wiJI, and that by new 
mifunderftandings they are thoroughly recon- 
ciled. 


‘ TO THE SPECTATOR. 

* Sir, Devonfliirc, Nov. 14, 17 ii. 

‘ There arrived in this neighbour- 
hood two days ago one of your gay gentlemen 
of the town, who being attended at his entry 
with a fervant of his own, befides a country- 
man he had taken up for a guide, excited the 
curiofity of the village to learn whence and what 
he might be. The countryman (to whom they 
applied as moft caly of accefs) knew little more 
than that the gentleman came from London to 
travel and fee fafliions, and was, as he heard 
fay, a free-thinker \ What religion that might 
be, he could not tell : and for his own part, if 
they had not told him the man was a free- 
thinker, he Ihould have gueffed, by his way of 
talking, he was little better than a heathen ; 
excepting only that he had been a good gentle- 
man to him, and made him drunk twice in one 

• The perfon here alluded to, was probably Mr. Toland, 
who is faid by the Examiner, to liave been the butt of the 
Tatler and Spedlator. Mr. "roland wrote about this time 
under the patronage of l^rd Oxford. See Biog. Jiiit. art. 
Toland. 

VoL. III. B B 
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day, over and above what they had bargained 
for. 

* I do not look upon the limphcity of this, 
and feveral odd inquiries with which 1 lhall not 
trouble you, to be wondered at, much lefs can 
I think our youths of fine wit, and enlarged 
underftandings, have any reafon to laugh. There 
is no ncceffity that every ’fquirc in Great Britain 
Ihould know what the word Freethinker Rands 
for ; but it were much to be wilhed, that they 
who value themfelvcs upon that conceited title, 
were a little better inll:ru6ted in what it ought 
to Rand for ; and that they would not perfuadc 
themfelvcs a man is rcal’y and tnily a free- 
thinker, in any tolerable fenfe, merely by virtue 
of his being an atheiR, or an infidel of any other 
diRindion. It may be doubted with good 
reafon, whether there ever was in nature, a 
more abjctfl, llavlfli, and bigotted generation, 
than the tribe of beaux clprits, at prefent fo 
prevailing in this ifiand. Their pretenfion to be 
free-thinkers, is no other than rakes have to be 
free-livers, and favages to be free-men; that is, 
they can think w hatever they have a mind to, 
and give thcmfcives up to whatever conceit the 
extravagancy of their inclination, or their fancy 
fliall fuggeR ; they can think as wildly as they 
talk and ad, and will not endure that their wit 
Riould be controuled by Rich formal things as 
decency and common Icnfc. Dedudion, cohe- 
rence, confiRcncy, and all the rules of rcaibn 
they accordingly difdain, as too precife and me- 
chanical for men of a liberal education. 
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‘ This, as far as I could ever learn from their 
writings, or my own obfervation, is a true 
account of the Britifli free-thinker. Our vifit- 
Mit here, who gave occalion to this paper, has 
brought with him a new lyftem of common 
fenfe, the particulars of which I am not yet 
acquainted with, but will lofc no opportunity 
of informing rayfclf whether it contain any 
thing worth Mr. Spe<5lator’s notice. In the 
mean time, fir, I cannot but think it would be 
for the good of mankind, if you would take 
this fubje<?l into your conlideration, and convince 
the hopeful youth of our nation, that licentiouf- 
nefs is not freedom ; or, if luch a paradox will 
not be undcrflood, that a prejudice towards 
atheifm is not impartiality. 

I am. Sir, 

Your mofl humble fervant, 

T^ Philonous.’ 


* By Steele. See final note to N” 324, on the fignature T. 
At Drury- lane, Nov. 24. Aurengzcbe, or the Great 
Mogul. The Emperor, by Mr. Keene; Aurengzebc, by Mr. 
Powell ; Morat, by Mr. Booth ; Arimant, by Mr. Bowman ; 
Nourmahal, by Mrs. Knight; Indamora, by Mxs. Rogers; 
and Melefinda, by Mrs. Porter. 

t+t At Drury-lane, Nov. 27. Othello. The Moor, by 
Mr. Booth ; Caffio, by Mr. Powell ; lago, by Mr. Cibber ; 
Brabantio, by Mr. Keene ; Roderigo, by Mr. li)\\ en ; Defdc- 
mona, by Mrs. Bradfliaw ; and Emilia, by Mrs. Saunders. 
Speft. in folio. 
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'N'’ 2 '^S- Thuri'day, November 29, 1711. 


Popular es 

Fpicailcm Jlnpitus — HoR. Ars Poet. v. 8l. 

Awes the tumultuous noifcs of tlie pit. 

Roscommon. 

Tiierk is nothing which lies more within 
the province of a Spectator than public lliows 
and diverfions ; and as among thefe there are 
none which can pretend to vie with thofe elegant 
entertainments that are exhibited in our theatres, 
I think it particularly incumbent on me to take 
notice of every thing that is remarkable in fuch 
numerous and refined alTcmblies. 

It is obferved, that of late years there has 
bet ■n a certain perfon in the upper gallery of the 
phiy-houfc, who when he is plcafcd with any 
thing that is ailed upon the llagc, exprefl'es his 
approbation by a loiid knock upon the benches 
or the walnfcot, which may be heard over the 
whole theatre. The perfon is commonly known 
by the name of the ‘ 7 ’'ruuk- maker in the upper 
gallery.’ Whether it be that the blow he gives 
on thefe occafions refcmblcs that w hich is often 
heard in the fliops of fiich artifans, or that he 
w as fuppofed to have been a real trunk- maker, 
who after the finilliing of his day’s work ufed to 
unbend his mind at thefe public diverfions with 
his hammer in his hand, I cannot certainly tell. 
There are fomc, I kno^, who hate been foolilh 
enough to imagine it is a I'pirit which haunts 
the upper gallery, and from time to time makes 

6 
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thofe ftrange noifes ; and the rather, becaufc he 
is obferved to be louder than ordinary every 
time the ghoft of Hamlet appears. Others have 
reported, that it is a dumb man, w'ho has cliofcn 
Ithls way of uttering himfclf when he is tranf- 
ported with any thing he ices or hears. Others 
will have it to be the play-houfc thundcrer, that 
exerts himfclf after this manner in the upper 
gallery, when he has nothing to do upon the 
roof. 

But having made it my bufinefs to get the beft 
information I could in a matter of this moment, 
I find that the trunk-maker, as he is commonly 
called, is a large black man, whom no body 
knows. He generally leans forward on a huge- 
oaken plant with great attention to every thing 
that pafTes upon the flagc. He is never fecn to 
fmile; but upon hearing any thing that plcafes 
him, he takes up his llatF with both hands, and 
lays it upon the next piece of timber that ftands 
in his way with exceeding vehemence: after 
wdiich, he compofes himfclf in his former pof- 
ture, till fuch time as Ibmcthing new lets him 
again at work. 

It has been obferved, his blow is fo well 
timed, that the moft judicious critic could never 
except againft it. As lc)on as any fliining 
thought is expreffed in the poet, or any uncom- 
mon grace appears in the ablor, he Imitcs the 
bench or w’ainfcot. If the audience docs not 
concur with him, he fmites a fccond time, and if 
the audience is not yet awakened, looks round 
hini with great wrath, and repeats the blow a 
third time, which never fails to produce the clap. 
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He fbmetimcs lets the audience begin the clap 
of themfelvcs, and at the conclufion of their 
applaufe ratifies it with a fingle thwack. 

He is of fo great ufe to the play-houfe, that it 
is faid a former director of it, upon his not being 
able to pay his attendance by reafon of ficknefs, 
kept one in pay to officiate for him until luch 
time as he recovered; but the perfon fo em- 
ployed, though he laid about him with incre- 
dible violence, did it in fuch wrong places, that 
the audience foon found out that it was not their 
old friend the trunk-maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet 
exerted himfelf wdth vigour this fcafon. He 
fometimes plies at the opera; and upon Nicolini’s 
firfl appearance, was laid to have dernoliihcd 
three benches in the fury of his applaufe. He 
has broken half a dozen oaken plants upon 
Doggct“, and leldom goes away from a tragedy 
of Shakfpeare, w ithout leaving the wrainfeot ex- 
tremely lliattercd. 

The players do not only connive at his obftre- 
perous approbation, but very cheerfully repair 
at their own coil whatever damages he makes. 
They once had a thought of erediing a kind of 
wooden anvil for his ulc, that fhouid be made 
of a very ibunding plank, in order to render his 
llrokes more deep and mellow; but as this might 
not have been diftinguiflicd from the mufic of ^ 
kettle drum, the proje«S was laid afide. 

** Thomas Doggcl, an excellent comic aiSlor, who was for 
many years joint-manager of the play-houfe with Wilkes and 
ColUy Cibher, of whom the reader may find a paiticular ac- 
count in Cibber’s Apology for his own Life. 8vo. 2 vol. 
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In the mean while, I cannot but take notice 
of the great ufe it is to an audience, that a perf<'>n 
fhould thus prefide over their heads like the 
jlireftor of a concert, in order to awaken their 
attention, and beat time to their applaufcs ; or 
to raife my fimilc, I have fometimes fancied 
the trunk-maker in the upper-gallery to be like 
Virgil’s ruler of the wdnds, feated upon the top 
of a mountain, who when he llruck his feeptre 
upon the ilde of it, routed an hurricane, and let 
the whole cavern in an uproar 

It is certain, the trunk- maker has laved many 
a good play, and brotight many a graceful a<3;or 
into reputation, who would not otherwife have 
been taken notice of. It is very vifible, as the 
audience is not a little abalhcd, if they find them- 
felves betrayed into a clap, when their friend in 
the upper gallery does not come into it ; fo the 
adlors do not value thcm/elvcs upon the clap, 
but regard it as a mere brutum fuhnen, or empty 
noife, when it has not the found of the oaken 
plant in it. I know it has been given out by 
thofe who arc enemies to the trunk-maker, that 
he has Ibmctimcs been bribed to be in the inte- 
refl: of a bad poet, or a vicious player; but this is 
a furmife which has no foundation : his ftrokes 
are always juft, and his admonitions fealbnable: 
he does not deal about his blows at random, but 
always hits the right nail upon the head. The 
inexpreflible force wherewith he lays them on, 
fufficiently fliews the evidence and ftrength of 
his conviction. His zeal for a good author is 


i^neid i, 85. 
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indeed outrageous, and breaks down every fence 
and partition, every board and plank, that ftands 
within the expreflion of his applaufe. 

As I do not care for terminating my thoughts 
in barren fpcculations, or in reports of pure 
matter of fa«5t, without drawing fomething from 
them for the advantage of my countrymen, I 
fliall take the liberty to make an humble propo- 
fal, that whenever the trunk-maker lliall depart 
this life, or whenever he ftiall have loft the 
fpring of his arm by ticknefs, old age, infir- 
mity, or the like, fi»me able-bodied critic lliould 
be advanced to this poft, and have a competent 
falary fettled on him for life, to be furnifhed 
with bamboos for operas, crab-tree cudgels for 
comedies, and oaken planks for tragedy, at the 
public expence. And to the end that this place 
Ihould be always difpoled of according to merit, 
I would have none preferred to it, who has not 
given convincing proofs both of a found judg- 
ment, and a ftrong arm, and who could not, upon 
occafion, cither knock dow'n an ox, or write a 
comment upon Horace’s Art of Poetry. In fliort, 
I would have him a due compofition of Her- 
cules and Apollo, and fo rightly qualified for this 
important office, that the trunk-maker may 
not be miffed by our pofterity. C 


* By AJdilbn, dated, it is thought, from Chclfea. Sec N'^y, 

W fin. 
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N‘’236. Friday, November 30, lyir. 


— —-Dare jure a niaritis. IIoR. Ars Poet. v. 39^' 

With laws connubial tyrants to reftrain. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ You have not fpoken in lb direct 
a manner upon the fubjeft of marriage, as that 
important cafe deferves. It would not be 
improper to obferve upon the peculiarity in the 
youth of Cjrcat Britain, of railing and laughing 
at that inflitution ; and when they lull into it, 
from a profligate habit of mind, being infenfible 
of the fatisfabtion in that way of life, and 
treating their wives with the mofl barbarous 
difrefpec^t. 

‘ Particular circumftanccs, and call; of temper, 
muft teach a man the probability of mighty 
uneafinellt's in that Rate (for unqncftionably 
Ibme there are whofe very difpofitions arc 
ftrangcly averfe to conjugal friendfhip); but 
no one, I believe, is by his owm natural com- 
plexion prompted to teafe and torment another 
for no reafon but being nearly allied to him. 
And can there be any thing more bafe, or ferve 
to fink a man fo much below his own diliin- 
guifliing charadleriftic, (I mean reafon) than 
returning evil for good in fo open a manner, as 
that of treating an helplefs creature with unkind- 
nefs, w^ho has had fo good an opinion of iiim 
as to believe w’hat he faid relating to one of the 
greateft concerns pf life, by delivering her hap- 
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pinefs in this world to his care and protection ? 
Muft not that man be abandoned even to all 
manner of humanity, who can deceive a woman 
with appearances of afFcCtion and kindnefs, fpr 
no other end but to torment her with more eafe 
and authority? Is any thing more unlike a gen^- 
tieman, than when his honour is engaged for the 
performing his promiles, bccaufe nothing but 
that can oblige him to it, to become afterwards 
falfc to his word, and be alone the occalion of 
mifery to one whofc happinefs he but lately 
pretended was dearer to him than his owm ? 
Ought fuch a one to be trufted in his common 
affairs ? or treated but as one whofe honefty 
confittcd only in his incapacity of being other- 
wife ? 

‘ There is one canle of this ufage no lels 
abfurd than common, which takes place among 
the more unthinking men ; and that is, the 
defirc to appear to their friends free and at 
liberty, and without thole trammels they have 
ft) much ridiculed. To avoid this they fly into 
the other extreme, and grow tyrants that they 
may Icem mailers. Becaule an u neon troul able 
command of their own aClions is a certain lign 
of intire dominion, they won’t fo much as recede 
I'rom the government even in one mufcle of 
their faces. A kind look they believe would be 
fawning, and a civil anfwcr yielding the fupc- 
riority. To this muff we attribute an aufterity 
they betray in every aClion. What but this can 
put* a man out of humour in his wife’s com- 
pany, though he is fo diftinguilhingly pleafant 
every where eife ? The bitteruefs of his replies, 
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and the feverity of his frowns to the tendcrefl o. 
wives, clearly demonftratc, that an ill-grounded 
^fear of being thought too fubmlffive, is at the 
bottom of this, as I am willing to call it, afFc<Rcd 
morofcnels ; but if it be I'uch, only put on to 
convince his acquaintance of his entire domi- 
nion, let him take care of the confequcncc, 
which will be certain and v/orle than the prefent 
evil ; his feeming indifFererice will by degrees 
grow into real contempt, and if it doth not 
wholly alienate the affections of his wife for ever 
from ium, make both him and her more mife- 
rable than if it really did fb. 

‘ However inconfiftent it may appear, to be 
thought a well-bred perfon has no fmall fharc 
in this clownilh behaviour. A dilcourfe there- 
fore relating to good- breeding towards a loving 
and a tender wife, would be of great ufe to 
this fort of gentlemen. Could you but once 
convince them, that to be civil at Icall is not 
beneath the character of a gentleman, nor even 
tender affcClion towards one who would make 
it reciprocal, betrays any loftnefs of effeminacy 
that the moft mafculine difpofition need be 
afliamed of ; could you latisfy them of the gc- 
ncrofity of voluntary civility, and the greatnefs 
of Ibul that is conlpicuous in benevolence with- 
out immediate obligations; could you recom- 
mend to people’s practice the faying of the 
gentleman quoted in one of your fpcculations, 
“ That he thought it incumbent upon him to 
make the inclinations of a woman of merit go 
along with her duty could you, I fay, per- 
fuadc thefc men of the beauty and reafonablcnefs 
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of this fort of behaviour, 1 have fo much 
charity, for fome of them at leaft, to believe 
you would convince them of a thing they are 
only afliamcd to allow. Betides, you woidd 
recommend that Rate in its trueft, and conte- 
qucntly its moll agreeable colours ; and the 
gentlemen, who have for any time been fuch 
profelTed enemies to it, when occalion lliould 
I'ervc, would return you their thanks for alfill- 
ing their interell in prevailing over their pre- 
judices. Marriage in general would by this 
means be a more caly and comfortable condi- 
tion ; the hulband would be no where lb well 
fatisfied as in his own parlour, nor the wife lb 
pleafant as in the company of her hulband. 
A dclirc of being agreeable in the lover w'ould 
be incrcafcd in the hulband, and the miftrcls 
be more amiable by becoming the wife. Belides 
all which, I am apt to believe we Ihould 
hnd the race of men grow wifer as their pro- 
genitors grew' kinder, and the affcblion of their 
parents would be confpicuous in the wifdom 
of their children ; in diort, men would in ge- 
neral be much better humoured than they are, 
did they not fo frequently exercife the worll 
turns ol their temper where they ought to exert 
the bell.’ 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* I AM a woman wdio left the admi- 
ration of tliis whole town to throw myfelf 
(for love of wealth) into the arms of a fool. 
When I married Isim, I could have had any 
one of fevcral men of fenfe who languilhcd 
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for me ; but my cale is juft. I believed my- 
fuperior underftanding would form him into a 
tractable creature. But alas, my fpoufe has cun- 
ning and ftifpicion, the inftparable companions 
of little minds ; and every attempt I make to 
divert, by putting on an agreeable air, a fudden 
checrfulnels, or kind behaviour, he looks upon 
as the firft a<ft towards an infurrcd;ion againft 
his undeferved dominion over me. Let every 
one who is ftill to chooft, and hopes to govern 
a fool, remember 

Tristissa.” 


* Mr. Spectator, St. Manin’s, Nov. 25. 

* This is to complain of an evil, 
praftice which I think very well deferves a 
redrefs, though you have not as yet taken any 
notice of it : if you mention it in your paper, 
it may perhaps have a very good effeft. 
What I mean is, the difturbance fome people 
give to others at church, by their repetition 
of the prayers after the miniftcr ; and that not 
only in the prayers, but alfo in the abfolution ; 
and the commandments fare no better, which 
are in a particular manner the prlcft’s office : 
this I have known done in fo audible a man- 
ner, that fometimes their voices have been as 
loud as his. As little as you would think it, 
this is frequently done by people fecmingly 
devout. This irreligious inadvertency is a 
thing extremely oft'enhvc : but I do not recom- 
mend it as a thing I give you liberty to ridicule. 
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but hope it may be amended by the bare 
mention. 

Sir, your very humble fervant, 

T^. T. S.’ 

At Drury-lane, on Friday, Nov. 30, with the revived 
Play called I^hilafter, a farce of one a(9: called The Country 
Wake. IJob, by Mr. Dogget ; Sir Thomas Telly, Mr. 
Bullock; Friendly, Mr. Pack; and Flora, Mrs. Santlow. 
Speft. in Folio* 

t 4 .t 0*1 the preceding evening, Nov. 29. The Man of the 
Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter. Written by fir G. Etheridge, 
Sir Fopling, by Mr. Cibber; Dorimant, by Mr. Wilks; 
Medley, Mr. Mills; Y. Bellair, by Mr. Bullock, jun. ; Old 
Bellair, by Mr. Penkethman ; Shoemaker, by Mr. Brown; 
Lovcit, by Mrs. Oldfield; Belinda, by Mrs. Rogers; Harriot, 
by Mrs. Santlow ; and Emilia, by Mrs. Porter. Ibid, 
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Vifti carentcyn magna pars vert latct. Seneca in GEdip. 

They that are dim of fight fee truth by halves. 

It is very rcafonable to believe, that part of 
the plcafure which happy minds fliall enjoy 
in a future ftate will arife from an enlarged 
contemplation of the Divine Wifdom in the 
government of the world, and a difeovery of 
the fccret and amazing fteps of Providence, 
from the beginning to the end of time. Nothing 
fee ms to be an entertainment more adapted to 

y By Steele, compofed or communicated from the letter- 
box. This letter was Ibnietimes the fignature of Mr. TickelL 
Sec N° 334, note on T, and N'* 410, adjinem. 
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the nature of man, if we confldcr that curiofity 
is one of the ftrongeft and moft lafting appetites 
implanted in us, and that admiration is one of 
«ur motl plcafing paffions; and what a per- 
petual fucccRion of enjo 3 /racnts will be afforded 
to both thefe, in a feene fo large and various as 
fliall then be laid open to our \ iew in the fociety 
of fuperior fpirits, who perhaps will join with 
us in ^1) delightful a profpe^l! 

It is not iinpoffible, on the contrary, that part 
of the punillimcnt of fuch as arc excluded from 
blifs, may confift not only in their being denied 
this privilege, but in having their apperites at 
the lame time vallly increafed without any la- 
tisfadtion alForded to them. In thefe, the vain 
purfuit of knowledge fkall, perhaps, add to their 
infelicity, and bewilder them into labyrinths of 
error, darknefs, dlllradlion, and uncertainty of 
every thing but their owm evil Rate. Milton 
has thus reprclentcd the fallen angels reafbning 
together in a kind of relpitc from their torments, 
and creating to themlclves a new difquiet 
amidR their very amulements; he could not 
properly have delcribed the Iports of con- 
demned fpirits, without that call of horror and 
melancholy he has fo judicioufly mingled with 
them : 

‘ Others apart fat on a hill retired. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reafon’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixt fate, freewill foreknowledge abfblute. 

And found no end in wandering mazes loft 


* Farad. Loft, b. ii. v. 557* 
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In our prefcnt condition which is a middle 
Hate, our minds arc as it were, chequered with 
truth and falfchood ; and as our faculties arc 
narrow, and our views inipciTccl:, it is impoi- 
fiblc but our curiofity mull meet with many 
rcpulks. The buhnefs of manhind in this life 
being rather to acT than to know, their portion 
of knowledge is dealt to them accordingly. 

From hence it is, that the reafon of the 
inquifitivc has fb long been cxercifed with 
difficulties, in accounting for the promifeuous 
diftribution of {rood and evil to the virtuous 
and the wicked in this world. From hence 
come all thofe pathetic complaints of fo many 
tragical events, which happen to the wile and 
the good ; and of fuch furprifing profperity, 
which is often the lot® of the guilty and the 
foolifli ; that reafon is Ibmctimcs puzzled, and 
at a lofs what to pronounce upon lb myfterious 
a difpenfation. 

Plato exprclTes his abhorrence of Ibmc fables 
of the poets, which Icem to rcllc^t on the Gods 
as the authors of injufticc ; and lays it down 
as a principle, that whatever is permitted to 
befal a juft man, whether poverty, ficknefs, 
or any of thofe things which leem to be evils, 
fliall either in life or death conduce to his 
good. My reader will obferve how agreeable 
this maxim is to what w'c find delivered by a 
greater authority. Seneca has written a dif- 
courfe purpofely on this fubjcdl ; in which he 

* SiHiS. in folio ; for rewaul, &c. 

Viil. Sciiec. I)e conjiantia fapicnthf five quod hi Japientem 
nen cad it injuria. 
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takes pains, after the dodlrine of the Stoicsi, 
to fhew that advcrfity is not in itlelf an evil; 
.^and mentions a noble faying of Demetrius, 
ifeat * nothing would be more unhappy than a 
man who had never known affliction.’ He 
compares prolperity to the indulgence of a fond 
mother to a child, which often proves his ruin ; 
but the affection of the Divine Being to that of 
a wife father, who would have his Ions exer- 
cifed with labour, difappointment, and pain, 
that they may gather ftrength and improve 
their fortitude. On this occafion, the philoib- 
pher riles into that celebrated fentiment, that 
there is not on earth a Ipedlacle more worthy 
the regard of a Creator intent on his works than 
a brave man fuperior to his fufferings ; to which 
he adds, that it muft be a plealure to Jupiter 
himfelf to look down from heaven, and fee 
Cato amidft the ruins of his country preferving 
his integrity. 

This thought will appear yet more realbn- 
able, if we conlider human life as a ftate of 
probation, and adverfity as the poft of honour 
in it, alligned often to the beft and moR Icledt 
fpirits. 

But what I would chiefly infifl: on here is, 
that we arc not at prelent in a proper lituation 
to judge of the councils by which Providence 
a<9;s, lince but little arrives at our knowledge, 
and even that little we difeern imperfe<5tty ; or 
according to the elegant figure in holy wiit,- 
* We lee but in part, and as in a glals darkly 


VOL. III. 


® I Cor. xiii. I2. 
Cc 
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It is to be confidered, that Providence in its 
oeconomy regards the whole fyftem of time 
and things together, fo that wc cannot difcovcr 
the beautiful connedlion between incidents 
which lie widely feparate in time, and by 
loling fo many links of the chain, our reafon- 
ings become broken and impcrfe<S. Thus 
thofc parts of the moral world which have not 
an abfolute, may yet have a relative beauty, in 
refpedl of fome other parts concealed from us, 
but open to his eye before whom, * paft,’ 
' prefent,’ and ' to come,’ are fet together in 
one point of view : and thofe events, the per- 
miffion of which feems now' to acculc His 
goodnefs, may in the confummation of things 
both magnify his goodnefs, and exalt His wif- 
dom. And this is enough to check our pre- 
fumptlon, hnee it is in vain to apply our 
meafures of regularity to matters of w'hich wc 
know neither the antecedents nor the conle- 
quents, the beginning nor the end. 

I fhall relieve my readers from this abftradled 
thought, by relating here a Jewilli tradition 
concerning Mofes, which feems to be a kind of 
parable, illuftrating what I have laft mentioned. 
That great prophet, it is faid, was called up by 
a voice from heaven to the top of a mountain ; 
where, in a conference with the Supreme 
Being, he was admitted to propolc to him 
fome queftlons concerning his adminiftration of 
the univerle. In the midft of this divine 
colloquy he was commanded to look down on 
the plain below. At the foot of the mountain 
there ilTucd out a clear Ipring of water, at 
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which a ibldier alighted from his horfe to drmk. 
He was no fooner gone than a little boy came 
^ to the fame place, and finding a purfe of gold 
^•vhich the foldier had dropped, took it up and 
went away with it. Immediately after this 
came an infirm old man, weary with age and 
travelling, and having quenched his thirft, fat 
down to reft himfelf by the fide of the fpring. 
The foldier miffing his purfe returns to fearch 
for it, and demands it of the old man, who 
affirms he had not leen it, and appeals to 
Heaven in witnefs of his innocence. The 
foldier not believing his proteftations, kills him. 
Mofes fell on his face with horror and amaze- 
ment, when the divine voice thus prevented 
his expoftulation : ‘ Be not furprifed, Mofes, 

nor afk why the Judge of the whole earth has 
fuftered this thing to come to pafs. The child 
is the occafion that the blood of the old man 
is fpilt ; but know that the old man whom 
thou fa weft was the murderer of that child’s 
father'*.’ 

^ The foregoing fpcculation, N®237, was firfl: publiflieJ 
without any charaiSteriftic J.ietlcr, hut it was reprinted as Mr. 
Addifon’s in the 4to. edition of hi^ Works, 1720. It has^ 
fince been claimed for Mr. Hughes in tlie preface to his 
Poems, 2 vols. i2ino, 1735. 
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1^538. Monday, December 3, 1711. 


r 

Nequtcquam papula hibulas donaveris aures ; 

Kejpue quod non . Persius, Sat. iv. 50. 

No more to flattering crowds thine ear incline, 

Eager to drink the praife which is not thine. 

Brewster. 

Among all the difeales of the mind, there 
is not one more epidemical or more pernicious 
than the love of flattery. For as where the 
juices of the body are prepared to receive a 
malignant influence, there the difeale rages 
with mofl: violence ; fo in this dillemper of the 
mind, where there is ever a propenflty and 
inclination to fuck in the poilbn, it cannot be: 
but that the whole order of reafbnable a<Rion 
muft be overturned ; for, like mufic, it 

• — So Ibftens and difarms the mind. 

That not one arrow can refiflance find.’ 

Firft we flatter ourfelvcs, and then the flat- 
tery of others is flirc of flicccfs. It awakens 
our lelf-love within, a party which is ever 
ready to revolt from our better judgment, and 
join the enemy without. Hence it is, that the 
profuflon of favours we lb often fee poured 
upon the paralite, are reprelented to us by our 
felf-love, as juftice done to the man who lb 
agreeably reconciles us to ourfelves. When we 
arc overcome by llich foft inflnuations and 
infnaring compliances, we gladly recompence 
the artifices that are made ule of to blind our 
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reafbn, and which triumph over the weakneffes 
of our temper and inclinations. 

But were every man pcrfuaded from how 
^ean and low a principle this pallion is 
derived, there can be no doubt but the perfon 
who Ihould attempt to gratify it, would then be 
as contemptible as he is now iuccelsful. It is 
the defirc of fome quality we are not polTelTed 
of, or inclination to be Ibmething we are not, 
which arc the caufes of our giving ourlelves up 
to that man, who beftows upon us the charac- 
ters and qualities of others; which perhaps fuit 
us as ill, and were as little deligned for our 
wearing, as their clothes. Inftcad of going out 
of our own complexional nature into that of 
others, it were a better and more laudable 
induftiy to improve our own, and inftead of a 
miferable copy become a good original ; for 
there is no temper, no difpofition fo rude and 
untra(ftable, but may in its own peculiar call and 
turn be brought to fbme agreeable ule in con- 
verfation, or in the affairs of life. A perfon of 
a rougher deportment, and lefs tied up to the 
ufoal ceremonies of behaviour will, like Manly 
in the play % plcafo by the grace which nature 
gives to every a6lion wherein fhe is complied 
with ; the brifk and lively will not want their 
admirers, and even a more referved and melan- 
choly temper may at fome times be agreeable. 

When there is not vanity enough awake in a 
man to undo him, the flatterer llirs up that 
dormant weaknefs, and infpires him with merit 


• Wycherley’s comedy of the Plain Dealer. 
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enough to be a coxcomb. But if flattery be 
the moft fordid aft that can be complied with, 
the art of praifmg juftly is as commendable:, 
for it is laudable to prai/c well ; as poets at one/ 
and the fame time give immortality, and 
receive it thcmfclves for a reward. , Both arc 
pleated ; the one whilft he receives the rccom- 
pence of merit, the other whilft he thews he 
knows how to difeern it ; but above all, that 
man is happy in this art, who like a tkilful 
painter, retains the features and complexion, 
but ftill foftens the pifture into the moft agree- 
able likenefs. 

There can hardly, I believe, be imagined a 
more detirable pleafurc, than that of praite 
unmixed with any poffibility of flattery. Such 
was that which Gcrmanicus enjoyed, when, 
the night before a battle, defirous of fbme 
fincerc mark of the efteem of his legions for 
him, he is deferibed by Tacitus liftening in a 
difguife to the difeourfe of a foldicr, and wrapt 
up in the fruition of his glory, w'hilft with an 
undefigned lincerity they praifed his noble and 
majeftic mien, his affability, his valour, con- 
duft, and fuccefs in war. How muft a man 
have his heart full-blown with joy in fuch an 
article of glory as this ? What a fpur and encou- 
ragement ftill to proceed in thole ffeps which 
had already brought him to fo pure a tafte of 
the greateft of mortal enjoyments ? 

It Ibmetimcs happens, that even enemies and 
envious perfons bellow the linccreft marks of 
efteem when they leaft delign it. Such afford 
a greater plealure, as extorted by merit, and 
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freed from all fufpicioii of favour or , flattery. 
Thus it is with Malvolio ; he has wit, learning, 
.and difeernment, but tempered with an allay of 
'fenvy, felf-love, and detraction. Malvolio turns 
pale at the mirth and good-humour of the 
company, if it center not in Ins perfon; he 
grows jealous and difpleafcd w’hcn he ccafes to 
be the only perfon admired, and looks upon the 
commendations paid to another as a detraction 
from his merit, and an attempt to leflen the 
fuperiority he affeCts; but by this very method, 
he beftows fuch prailc as can never be fulpeCled 
of flattery. His uneaflnels and diftaftes are lb 
many lure and certain figns of another’s title to 
that glory he delircs, and has the mortification 
to find himfclf not poflefled of. 

A good name is fitly compared to a precious 
ointment and when w'c arc praifed w'ith Ikill 
and decency, it is indeed the moll agreeable 
perfume ; but if too ftrongly admitted into a 
brain of a lels vigorous and happy texture, it 
will, like too Itrong an odour, overcome the 
lenfes, and prove pernicious to thofe nerves it 
Was intended to refrefli. A generous mind is of 
all others the moll fenfibic of praife and dilpraile; 
and a noble fpirit is as much invigorated with its 
due proportion of honour and applaule, as it is 
deprefled by neglcCl; and contempt. But it is 
only perlbns far above, the com mon level who are 
thus afleCted with cither of thefe extremes; as in 
a thermometer, it is only the purefl: and mofl: 
lublimatedlpiritthatis either contracted or dilated 
by the benignity or inclemency of the fealbn. 


' Ecclef. vii. I. 
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* Mr. Spjectator, 

‘ The tranllations which you have 
lately given us from the Greek, in Ibmc of your^ 
laft papers, have been the occafion of my look-!- 
ing into fome of thofe authors ; among whom 
I chanced on a colle<^lion of letters which pals 
under the name of Ariftaenctus. Of all the 
remains of antiquity, I believe there can be 
nothing produced of an air lb gallant and polite; 
each letter contains a little novel or adventure, 
which is told with all the beauties of language, 
and heightened with a luxuriance of wit. There 
are Icveral of them tranflateds; but with fuch 
wide deviations from the original, and in a Rile 
lb far differing from the author’s, that the 
tranllator feems rather to have taken hints for 
the expreflipg his own fenfe and thoughts, than 
to have endeavoured to render thofe of Arillae- 
netus. In the following tranllation, I have 
kept as near the meaning of the Greek as I 
could, and have only added a few words to 
]Uake the fentences in Englilh lit together a little 
better than they would otherwile have done. 
The Rory feems to be taken from that of 
Pygmalion, and the Ratuc in Ovid : fome of the 
thoughts are of the lame turn, and the whole 
is written in a kind of poetical profe.’ 

PHILOPINAX TO CHROMATION. 

** Never was man more overcome with lb 
fantaRical a pafiion as mine, I have painted a 

> By Tom Brown and others. See his Works, 4 vols. i 2 mo. 
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beautiful woman, and am defpairing, dying for 
the picture. My own Ikill has undone me ; it 
is not the dart of Venus, but my own pencil 
ii^s thus wounded me. Ah, me ! with whcit 
anxiety am I neceffitated to adore my own idol } 
How miferable am I, whllft every one mult as 
much pity the painter as he prailes the pi<3;urc, 
and own my torment more than equal to my 
art. But why do I thus complain ? Have there 
not been more unhappy and unnatural paflions 
than mine? Yes, I have feen the reprelcntations 
of Phaedra, NarcilTus,. and Paliphac. Pliaedra 
was unhappy in her love ; that of Paliphae was 
monftrous; and whilll the other caught at his 
beloved likenefs, he deftroyed the watery image, 
which ever eluded his embraces. The fountain 
reprefented NarcilTus to himfclf, and the pi<5lure 
both that and him, thirlling after his adored 
image. But I am yet Icfs unhappy, I enjoy 
her prclcnce continually, and if I touch her, I 
deftroy not the beauteous form, but fhc looks 
pleafed, and a fweet fmile fits in the charming 
Ipacc which divides her lips. One would 
fwear that voice and I'peech were ilTuing out, 
and that one’s ears felt the melodious found. 
How often have 1, deceived by a lover’s credu- 
lity, hearkened if llie had not Ibmcthing to 
whifper me ? and w’hcn fruftrated of my hopes, 
how often have I taken my revenge in kill'es 
from her checks and eyes, and foftly wooed her 
to my embrace, whilft Ihe (as to me it feemed) 
only withheld her tongue the more to infla.me 
me. But, madman that I am, lliall I be thus 
taken with the reprefentation only of a beau- 
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teons face, and flowing hair, and thus wafte 
myfclt'and melt to tears for a lliadow? Ah, fure 
it is fomcthing more, it is a reality ! for fee^ 
her beauties lliinc out with new luftre, and 
flie feems to upbraid me with fuch unkind 
reproaches. Oh may I have a living miftrefs 
of this form, tljat when I lhall compare the 
work of nature with that of art, I may be ftill 
at a lofs which to choofc, and be long perplexed 
with the pleating uncertainty.” T**. 


N° 239. Tuefday, December 4, 1711. 


jBella, horridn hella! ViRG. JEn. vi. 85* 

... - II Wars, horrid wars ! Dryden. 

I HAVE ibmetimes amufed myfelf with con- 
fldering the feveral methods of managing a 
debate which have obtained in the world. 

The firfl: races of mankind ufed to difpute, as 
our ordinary people do now-a-days, in a kind 
of wild logic uncultivated by rules of art. 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of 
arguing. He would afk his adverfary queftion 
upon queftion, until he had convinced him out 
of his own mouth, that his opinions were wrong. 
This way of debating drives an enemy up into 
a corner, feizes all the pafles through which he 
can make an efcape, and forces him to furrender 
at diferetion. 

By Steele. Sec final note to N®3a4 on fignature T, 
perhaps ufed at times by Mr. T. Tickell. 
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Ariftotlc changed this method of attack, and 
invented a great variety of little weapons, called 
■fyllogifms. As in the Socratic way of difpute 
yiau agree to every thing your opponent advances, 
in the Ariftotelic, you arc Hill denying and con- 
tradidling feme part or other of what he fays. 
Socrates conquers you by ftratagem, Ariilotle 
by force. The one takes the town by fap, the 
other fword in hand. 

The univerfities of Europe, for many years, 
carried on their debates by iyllogifm, infomuch 
that we fee the knowledge of leveral centuries 
laid out into objections and anfwers, and all the 
good fenfe of the age cut and minced into almoft 
an infinitude of diftinClions. 

When our univerfities found there was no 
end of wrangling this way, they invented a 
kind of argument, which is not reducible to 
any mood or figvxrc in Ariftotlc. It was called 
the Argumentum Bafilinum (others write it 
Bacilinum or Baculinum) w'hich is pretty well 
expreffed in our Englifli word Club-law. When 
they were not able to confute their antagonift, 
they knocked him down. It was their method 
in thefe polemical debates, firft to difeharge 
their lylloglfms, and afterwards to betake them- 
fclves to their clubs, until fuch time as they 
had one way or other confounded their gain- 
fayers. There is in Oxford a narrow defile, 
(to make ufe of a military term) where the 
partifans ufed to encounter; for which reafoii 
it ftill retains the name of Logic-lane. I have 
heard an old gentleman, a phyfician, make his 
boafts, that when he was a young fellow he 
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marched feveral times at the head of a troop of 
ScotiRs *, and cudgelled a body of Smiglefians 
half the length of High-ftreet, until they had 
difperfed thcmfelves for flielter into their rc- 
fpeCtive garrifons. 

This humour I find, went very far in 
Eralmus’s time. For that author tells us, that 
tipon the revival of Greek letters, moft of the 
univcrhtics in Europe were divided into Greeks 
and Trojans. The latter were thofo who bore 
a mortal enmity to the language of the Grecians, 
infomuch that if they met with any whounder- 
ftood it, they did not fail to treat him as a foe. 
Erafmus himfelf had, it foems, the misfortune 
to fall into the hands of a party of Trojans, 
w ho laid him on with fo many blows and butfots 
that he never forgot their hoftilities to his dying 
day. 

There is a way of managing an argument not 
much unlike the former, which is made ufe of 
by Rates and communities, when they draw up 
a hundred thouland dilputants on each fide, and 
convince one another by dint of fword. A 
certain grand monarch* was fo fcnfible of his 
Rrength in this way of reafoning, that he writ 

' The followers of Dans Scotas, a celebrated dotSor of the 
fchools, who flouriflicd about the year 13QO, and from hi$ 
opi)ofing foiiie favourite dodlrines of Thomas Aquinas, gave 
rife to a new party called the Scotifts, in oppofition to the 
Thoinirts, or followers of the other. P. 

The followers of Martin Smiglecius, a famous logician 
of the i6th century, whofe works were long admired in the^ 
fchools c\ cn of protcftanl univerlities, though he himfelf was 
a popifli Jefuit. P. 

* Lewis X.1V. of France. 
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upon his great guns — Ratio ultima Return, * The 
?ogic of kings;’ but, God 'be thanked, he is 
now pretty well baffled at his own weapons, 
^hen one has to do with a philofophcr of this 
kind, one fliould remember the old gentleman’s 
•laying, who had been engaged in an argument 
•with one of the Roman emperors Upon his 
friend’s telling him, that he wondered he would 
give up the queftion, when he had viiibly the 
better of the difpute ; ‘ I am never afliamed,* 
fays he, * to be confuted by one who is mailer 
of fifty legions.’ 

I lliall but juft mention another kind of rea^ 
foning, which may be called arguing by poll ; 
and another which is of equal force, in which 
•wagers are made ufe of as arguments, according 
to the celebrated line in Hudibras ". 

But the moft notable way of managing a 
controverly, is that which we may call arguing 
by torture. This is a method of realbning 
which has been made ule of with the poor 
refugees, and which was lb falhionable in our 
country during the reign of queen Mary, that 
in a palTage of an author quoted by Monficur 
Bayle, it is faid the price of wood was railed 
in England, by realbn of the executions that 
were made in Smithfield°. Thele difputants 

*" The emperor Adrian. See Lord Bacon’s Apbphtliegms, 
iii. 284. fol. 

“ Pt. 2. c. I. V. 297. See above vol. ii. N" 145, where 
this pratSUce is.humouroully expofed. 

® The author quoted is And. Ammonius. See liis life in 
Bayle’s Di6l.— -The Spe^tor’s memory deceived him in 
applying the remark, which was made in the reign of lienry 
VIII. It was, however, much more applicable to that of 
queen Mary. P. 
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convince their adverfaries with a forites ^ com- 
monly called a pile of faggots. The rack is 
allb a kind of lyllogifm which has been ufed 
with good effect, and has made multitudes pf 
converts. Men were formerly difputed out of 
their doubts, reconciled to truth by force of 
realbn, and won over to opinions by the can- 
dour, fenfe, and ingenuity of thofe who had 
the right on their fide ; but this method of con- 
viAion operated too llowly. Pain was found 
to be much more enlightening than reafon. 
Every fcruplc was looked upon as obftinacy, 
and not to be removed but by Icvcral engines 
invented for that purpofe. In a word, the 
application of whips, racks, gibbets, gallies, 
dungeons, fire and faggot, in a difpute, may 
be looked upon as popilh refinements upon the 
old heathen logic. 

There is another way of reafoning w'hich 
feldom fails, though it be of a quite, different 
nature to that I have laft mentioned. I mean, 
convincing a man by ready money, or as it is 
ordinarily called, bribing a man to an opinion. 
This method has often proved fuccefsful, when 
all the others have been made ufc of to no pur- 
pofe. A man who is furniflied with arguments 
from the mint, wdll convince his antagonift 
much fboner than one who draws them from 
reafon and philofbphy. Gold is a wonderful 
clearer of the underftanding ; it diffipates every 
doubt and fcruple in an inllant; accommodates 
itfelf to the meaneft capacities ; filences the 
loud and clamorous, and brings over the mofl: 


A forites is a heap of proportions tlirown together. P. 
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obftinate and inflexible. Philip of Macedon 
was a man of moft invincible reafbn this way. 
He refuted by it all the wifdom of Athens, 
qonfounded their ftatefmen, ftruck their oratora 
dumb, and at length argued them out of all 
their liberties. 

Having here touched upon the feveral 
methods of difputing, as they have prevailed 
in different ages of the world, 1 lliall very 
luddenly give my reader an account of the 
whole art of cavilling; which fhall be a full 
and fatisfa( 3 :ory anfwer to all fuch papers and 
pamphlets as have yet appeared againft the 
Spectator. C 


N" 340. Wednefday, December 5, 1711, 


- — ^Aliter non fit^ Avite^ libera Mart. Kp.i. 17. 

Of fuch materials, fir, are books compofed. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* I AM of one of the mofl genteel 
trades in the city, and underftand thus much of 
liberal education, as to have an ardent ambition 
of being ufeful to mankind, and to think that 
the chief end of being, as to this life. I had 
thefe good impreffions given me from the hand- 
fbme behaviour of a learned, generous, and 
wealthy man towards me, when I firft began 
the world. Some dilTatisfadlion between me 


4 Addifon, dated, it fccins, from Cliclfea. Sec final 
note to N* 7. 
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and my jarents made me enter into it with Icfs 
reliih of bufine^ than I ought ; and to turn off 
this uneaiineil I gave myiiblf to criminal plea- 
fures, foroe exceffes, and a general loofe con- 
dud. I know not what the excellent man 
above-mentioned faw in me, but he defeended 
from the fuperiority of his wifdom and merit, 
to throw himfelf frequently into my company. 
This made me foon hope that I had fomething 
in me worth cultivating, and his converlation 
made me fenfible of fatisfadions in a regular 
way, which I had never before imagined. 
When he was grown familiar with me, he 
opened himfelf like a good angel, and told me, 
he had long laboured to ripen me into a prepa- 
ration to receive his friendihip and advice, both 
which I Ihould daily command, and the ufe 
of any part of his fortune, to apply the mea-*^ 
lures he Ihould propole to me, for the improve- 
ment of my own. I adiire you, I cannot 
recoiled the goodnels and confulionof the good 
man when he fpoke to this purpofe to me, 
without melting into tears; but in a word, lir, 
I mud hallen to tell you, that my heart bums 
with gratitude towards him, and he is lb happy 
a man, that it can never be in my power to 
return him his favours in kind, but I am fure I 
have made him the mod agreeable latisfadion 
I could poflibly, in being ready to Icrve others 
to my utmod ability, as far as is confident with 
the prudence he prelbribes to me. I>car Mr. 
Spedator, I do not owe to him only the good- 
will and edeem of my own relations (who arc 
people of didindion) the prelent eaie and plenty 
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of my circumllances, but alfo the government 
of my paflions, and regulation of my defires, 
I doubt not, fir, but in your imagination fuch 
virtues as thefe of my worthy friend, bear as 
great a figure as actions which are more glitter- 
ing in the common eRimation. What I would 
aik of you, is to give us a whole Spectator upon 
heroic virtue in common life, which may incite 
men to the fame generous inclinations, as have 
by this admirable pcrlbn been lliewn to, and 
raifed in. 

Sir, 

Your moft humble lervant.* 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* I AM a country gentleman, of a 
good plentiful eftate, and live as the rcR of my 
neighbours with great hofpitality. I have 
been ever reckoned among the ladies the befi: 
company in the world, and have accefs as a fort 
of favourite. I never came in public but I 
laluted them, though in great alTemblics, all 
around; where it was feen how genteelly I 
avoided hampering my Ipurs in their petticoats, 
whilft I moved amongft them ; and on the other 
fide how prettily they curtfied and received me, 
Randing in proper rows, and advancing as faR 
as they faw their elders, or their betters, dif- 
patched by me. But lb it is Mr. Spectator, 
that all our good breeding is of late loR by tho 
unhappy arrival of a courtier, or town gentle- 
man, who came lately among us. This perlbn 
whenever he came into a room made a profound 
bow, and fell back, then recovered with a loft 
Voi. JII, P D 
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air, and made a bow to the next, and fo to one 
or two more, and then took the grofs of the 
room, by pafling them in a continued bow until 
he arrived at the perfon he thought proper par- 
ticularly to entertain. This he did with fo good 
a grace and alTurance, that it is taken for the 
prelent fafliion ; and there is no young gentle- 
woman within feveral miles of this place has 
been killed ever lince his firft appearance among 
us. Wc country gentlemen cannot begin again 
and learn tbefe fine and referved airs ; and our 
converfation is at a ftand, until we have your 
judgment for or againft killing by way of civility 
or falutation ; which is impatiently expcdied 
by your friends of both fexes, but by none lb 
much as 

Your humble fervant. 

Rustic Sprightly.* 

' Mr. SeECTATOR, December 3, 1711. 

‘ I WAS the other night at Philafter ^ 
where I expelled to hear your famous trunk - 
maker®, but was unhappily difappointed of his 
company, and faw another perfon who had the 
like ambition to dillinguilli himfelf in a noify 
manner, partly by vociferation or talking loud, 
and partly by his bodily agility. This was a 
very lully fellow, but withal a fort of beau, 
who getting into one of the lide-boxes on the 
ftage before the curtain drew, was dilpoled to 
Ihew the whole audience his adlivity by leaping 
over the Ipikcs ; he palTed from thence to one 

' Friday, Nov.30, as appears from the advertifements. 

“ See Spc6t. ISI® 235. 
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of the entering doors, where he took filufF with 
a tolerable good grace, difplayed his fine clothes, 
made two or three feint palles at the curtain 
with his cane, then faced about and appeared at 
t’other door. Here he afFedled to furvey the 
whole houfe, bowed and finilcd at random, and 
then Ihewed his teeth, which were Ibme of 
them indeed very white. After this he retired 
behind the curtain, and obliged us with fcveral 
views of his perfon from every opening. 

‘ During the time of aAing he appeared 
frequently in the prince’s apartment, made one 
at the hunting- match, and was very forward in 
the rebellion If there were no inj unctions to 
the contrary, yet this practice muft be confefled 
to diminifli the pleafure of the audience, and 
for that reafon to be prefumptuous and unwar- 
rantable : but (ince her majefty’s late command 
has made it criminal ", you have authority to 
take notice of it. 

Sir, your humble fervant, 

T'^. Charles Easy.’ 


* Different fccnes in the play of Pliilafler. 

In the play-bills about this time there was this claufe, 
‘ By !ier majefty’s command no pcrfpn to be admitted beliind 
the fccnes.’ 

^ By Steele. Tranfcribed. See the final note to N° 224, 
on letter T, which perhaps was fonictiines the lignaturc of Mr. 
T. Tickell. 

N. B. At the conclulion of the penult paragraph of N®235, 
for ‘ force’ apd partition, read ‘ fence’ and partition. Spedt, 
in folio. 


D p 2 
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——Semperque relinqui 
Sola jibi, femper longam incomitata v'ldctur 
Ire viam — — Virg. vEn. iv. 466. 

Ail fad file feems, forfaken, and alone ; 

And left to wander wide thro’ paths unknown. P. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ TrioUGti you have conlidcrcd vir- 
tuous love in moft of its diftrelTcs, 1 do not 
remember that you have given us any differta- 
tioii \inon the abfcncc of lovers, or laid down 
any methods how they fliould fupport them- 
fclvcs under thofe long feparations which they 
arc fometimes forced to undergo. I am at 
prefent in this unhappy circumllance, having 
parted with the beft of hufbands, who is abroad 
in the fcrvice of his country, and may not 
poflfibly return for fbme years. His warm and 
generous affection while we were together, 
with the tendernefs which he exprefled to me 
at parting, make his abfence almoft infupport- 
able. I tliink of him every moment of the 
day, and meet him every night in ray dreams. 
Every thing I fee puts me in mind of him. 1 
apply myfelf with more than ordinary diligence 
to the care of his family and his eftatc ; but 
this inficad of relieving me, gives me but fo 
many occalions of wilhing for his return. I 
frequent the rooms where I ufed to converfe 
with him, and not meeting him there, lit down 
in his chair and fall a weeping. I love to read 
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the books he delighted io;, and to converfe^with 
the perfbns whom he efteemed. I vifit his 
picture a hundred times a day, and place myfclf 
over-againft it whole hours together. I pafs a 
great part of my time in the w'alks where I 
uled to lean upon his arm, and rccolleci' in my 
mind the difeourfes which have there palFed 
between us ; I look over the fevcral pro/pccls 
and points of view which we ufed to furvey 
together, fix my eye upon the objec^ls which lie 
has made me take notice of, and call to mind a 
thoufand agreeable remarks which he has made 
on thofe occalions. I write to him by every 
conveyance, and contrary to other people, am 
always in good-humour when an caft-wind 
blows, becaufc it feldom fails of bringing me 
a letter from him. Let me intreat you, fir, to 
give your advice upon this occaiion, and to let 
me know how I may relieve mylclf in this my 
widowhood. 

I am. Sir, your mofl humble fervant, 

Asteuia.’ 

Abfence is what the poets call death in love, 
and has given occafion to abundance of beautiful 
complaints in thofe authors w ho have treated of 
this paffion in verfe. Ovid’s E[)iflle.s are full of 
them. Otway’s Monimia talks very tenderly 
upon this fubjed : 

c J 

To leave me like a turtle, here alone. 

To droop and mourn the abfence of rny mate. 

When thou art from me, every place is dedert j 

And I, methinks, am favage and forlorn. 
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Thy prefence only ’tis can make me bleft. 

Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my foul/ 

Orphan, A<a ii. 

The confblations of lovers on thefe oceafions 
are A^cry extraordinary. Betides thofc men- 
tioned by Atleria, there are many other motives 
of comfort which are made ufe of by abfent 
lovers. 

I remember in one of Scudery’s Romances, 
a couple of honourable lovers agreed at their 
parting to fet alide one half hour in the day to 
think of each other during a tedious abtence. 
The romance tells us, that they both of them 
punctually obferved the time thus agreed upon ; 
and that whatever company or bufinels they 
were engaged in, they left it abruptly as foon 
as the clo<dc warned them to retire. The 
romance further adds, that the lovers expeCted 
the return of this Rated hour with as mueh 
impatience, as if it had been a real aflignation, 
and enjoyed an imaginary happinefs, that was 
almoft as plcaiing to them as what they would 
have found from a real meeting. It was an 
incxprellible fatlsfaClion to thefe divided lovers, 
to be aflured that each was at tlie fame time 
employed in the fame kind of contemplation, 
and making equal returns of tendernefs and 
affeClion. 

If I may be allowed to mention a more ferlous 
expedient for the alleviating of abfcnce, I fliall 
take notice of one w'hich I have known two 
perlbns praCllfc, who joined religion to that 
elegance of fentiraent with which the pallion of 
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love generally infpires its votaries. This was, at 
the return of liich an hour, to offer up a certain 
prayer for each other, which they had agreed 
upon before their parting. The hufband, who is 
a man that makes a figure in the polite world, 
as well as in his own family, has often told me, 
that he could not have fupported an abfence of 
three years without this expedient. 

Strada, in one of his Prolufions gives an 
account of a chimerical correfpondence between 
two friends by the help of a certain load-ftone 
which had fuch virtue in it, that if it touched 
two levcral needles, when one of the needles 
fo touched began to move, the other, though 
at never fo great a diftance, moved at the 
fame time, and in the lame manner. He tells 
us, that the two friends being each of them 
poffeffed of one of thefc needles, made a kind 
of dial-plate, inferibing it with the four and 
twenty letters, and in the fame manner as the 
hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. They then fixed one of the needles 
on each of thefe plates in fuch a manner, that 
it could move round without impediment, lb as 
to touch any of the four and twenty letters. 
Upon their feparating from one another into 
dillant countries, they agreed to withdraw 
themfclvcs punctually into their clolcts at a 
certain hour of the day, and to converfe with 
one another by means of this their invention. 
Accordingly when they were fome hundred 

* Lib. ii. prol. 6. See The Guardian, yol. ii. N" 115, 

J t9, i«. 
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miles afunder, each of them fliut himfclf up in 
his dolct at the time appointed, and immediately 
cafl his eye upon his dial-plate. If he had a 
mind to write any thing to his friend, he directed 
his needle to every letter that formed the words 
which he had occahon for, making a little paufe 
at the end of every word or fentence, to avoid 
confufion. The friend in the mean while faw 
his own ly’mpathctic needle moving of itfclf to 
every letter which that of his correfpondent 
pointed at. By this means they talked together 
acrofs a whole continent, and conveyed their 
thoughts to one another in an inftant over cities 
or mountains, feas or deferts. 

If monfieur Scudery, or any other writer of 
romance, had introduced a necromancer, who 
is generally in the train of a knight -errant, 
making a prefent to two lovers of a couple of 
thele above-mentioned needles, the reader would 
not have been a little plealed to have iecn them 
correlponding with one another when they were 
guarded by Ipies and watches, or leparated by 
cafties and adventures. 

In the mean while, if ever this invention 
lliould be revived or put in prac51icc, I would 
propoie that upon the lover’s dial-plate there 
lliould be written not only the four and twenty 
letters, but leveral intire words w'hich have 
always a place in paffionate epiftles, as flames, 
darts, die, language, abfcncc, Cupid, heart, eyes, 
hang, drown, and the like. This would very 
much abridge the lover’s pains in this way of 
writing a letter, as it w'ould enable him to cx- 
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prefs the moft ufeful and fignificatit words with 
a fingle touch of the needle. C y. 

At the (lefire of fevcral gentlemen and ladies, at the 
Rifing Sun, in Wych-ftrect, near Teraple-bar, on Wednefday 
next, the «;th inftnnt, there will be a Mafqucrade ; each per- 
Ibn to pay half-a-crovvn at entrance. To begin exactly at live 
o’clock. Spedl. in folio, N^a39- 

t+t At Drury-lane, Dec. 6, Love for Love. Ren, by 
Mr. Dogget; Angelica, Mrs. Oldfield ; Sir S. Legend, Mr. 
Leigh; Valentine, Mr. Wilks ; Scandal, Mr. Booth; Tattle, 
Mr. Cibber; Foielight, Mr. Johnfon; Traplaiid, Mr. Norris; 
Jeremy, Mr. Bowen ; Mrs. Forcfiglit, Mrs. Rogers ; Mrs. 
Frail, Mrs. Porter ; Nurfc, Mrs. Willis; and Mifs Pruc, by 
Mrs. Santlow. Spe£t. in folio. 


N'* 243. Friday, December 7, 1711. 

Crcdltur^ ex medio quia res arccjfit^ hahere 

Siidoris minimum Hor. 2 Ep. i. l6S. 

To write on vulgar themes, is thought an cafy talk. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Your fpcculations do not fo gene- 
rally prevail over men’s manners as 1 covild willi. 
A former paper of your’s* concerning the mif- 
bchaviour of people, who arc neceffarily in each 
other’s company in travelling, ought to have 
been a lading admonition againtl tranfgref- 
fions of that kind. But I had the fate of your 
quaker, in meeting with a rude ^llow in a 
ftagc-coach, who entertained two or three 

y By Adclifon ; dated, it feems, from Chelfca. See N** 7, 
ad jinem* 

* Vol. ii. N° 132. 
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•women of us (for there was no man bclldes 
himfclf) with language as indecent as ever was 
heard upon the water. The impertinent obfer- 
vations which the coxcomb made upon our 
ihame and confullon were fuch, that it is an 
unfpcakable grief to rcflcdl upon them. As 
much as you have declaimed againft duelling, 
1 hope you will do us the juflice to declare, that 
if the brute has courage enough to fend to the 
place ■where he faw us all alight together to get 
rid of him, there is not one of us but has a 
lover who fliall avenge the inful t. It w'ould 
certainly be worth your confideration, to look 
into tlic frequent misfortunes of this kind, to 
which the modeli: and innocent arc expolcd, by 
the licentious behaviour of fuch as arc as much 
llrangcrs to good-breeding as to virtue. Could 
we avoid hearing what we do not approve, as 
eafily as wc can feeing what is difagrccablc, 
tliere were fomc conlblation ; but fince in a box 
at a play, in an alTcmbly of ladies, of even in 
a pew' at church, it is in the power of a grofs 
coxcomb to utter what a w'oman cannot avoid 
hearing, hoxv mifcrable is her condition who 
comes within the power of fuch impertinents ? 
And how necelfary is it to repeat inve<J:tives 
againft fuch a behaviour? If the licentious had 
not utterly forgot what it is to be modeft, they 
would know that offended modefty labours under 
one of the' greateft fufferings to which human 
life can be expofed. If thefe brutes could 
reflect thus much, though they w'ant fhame 
they would be moved by their pity, to abhor 
an impudent behaviour in the piefencc of the 
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chafte and innocent. If you will oblige us with 
a Spectator on this fubjcdl, and procure it to be 
pafted agalnfl: every ftagc-coach in Great Britain 
as the law of the journey, you w’ill highly oblige 
the whole fex, for wdiich you have profeffed fb 
great an efteem; and in particular, the two 
ladies my late fellovv-fuftcrcrs, and. 

Sir, 

Your moll humble fervant, 

Rebecca Ridixgiiood.’ 


‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* The matter which I am now going 
to fend you, is an unhappy Itory in low life, 
and will recommend itfclf, fo that you muffc 
cxcufe the manner of cxprelTing it. A poojr 
idle drunken weaver in Spital-ficlds has a faith- 
ful laborious wife, who by her frugality and 
induftry had laid by her as much money as 
purchased her a ticket in the prefent lottery. 
She had hid this very privately in the bottom of 
a trunk, and had given her number to a friend 
and confidant, wdio had promifed to keep the 
fccrct, and bring her news of the fuccels. The 
poor adventurer was one day gone abroad, when 
her carclefs hufband, fulpeeting fuc had fiiv^cd 
fi)me money, fcarches every corner, till at length 
he finds this fame ticket; which he immediately’ 
carries abroad, fells, and fquanders aw’ay the 
money without the wife’s ful’pecting any thing 
of the matter. A day or two after this, this 
friend, who was a woman, comes and brings 
the wife word, that flic had a benefit ot live 
hundred pounds. The poor creature ovcijoycd. 
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flics up flairs to her huflband who was then at 
w^orlc, and defires him to leave his loom for that 
evening, and come and drink with a friend of 
his and hcr’s below. The man received this 
cheerful invitation as bad hufbands Ibmetimes 
do, and after a crofs word or two, told her he 
w^ou’dn’t come. His wife with tenderncls re- 
newed her importunity, and at length faid to 
him, “ My love ! I have within thefe ' few 
months, unknown to you, feraped together as 
much monev as has bought us a ticket in the 
lottery, and now here is Mrs. Quick come to 
tell me, that it is come up this morning a five 
hundred pound prize.” The huflband replies 
immediately. “ You lie, you flut, you have no 
ticket, for I have fold it.” The poor woman 
upon this faints away in a fit, recovers, and is 
now run diftradied. As Ihc had no defign to 
defraud her huflband, but was willing only to 
participate in his good fortune, every one pities 
her, but thinks her hufl:)and’s punifliment but 
iulL This, fir, is a nrattcr of and would, 
if the actions and circumftanccs were greater, in 
a vvell-w'rought play be called Bcautifvd Diflrefs. 
I have only Ikctchcd it out wdth chalk, and 
know a good hand can make a moving pitflurc 
with worfe materials. 

Sir, &c.’ 


‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ 1 AM what the world calls a warm 
fellow, and by good fuccefs in trade I have 
raifed myfelf to a capacity of making Ibme 
figure in the world ; but no matter for that. I 
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have now under ray guardianlhip a couple ot 
nieces, who will certainly make me run mad ; 
which you will not wonder at, when I tell you 
they are female virtuofos, and during the three 
years and a half that I have had them under 
my care, they never in the leaft inclined their 
thoughts towards any one fingle part of the 
chara<?ler of a notable woman. Whilrt they 
Ihould have been confidcring the proper ingre- 
dients for a fack-poflet, you fliould hear a 
difputc concerning the magnetic virtue of the 
loadftone, or perhaps the preffurc of the atmof- 
pherc. Their language is peculiar to them- 
ielves, and they fcorn to exprefs therafelvcs 
on the meaneft trifle with words that are not of 
a Latin derivation. But this were fupportablc 
Rill, would they fufFcr me to enjoy an uninter- 
rupted ignorance; but unlefs J fall in with tiieir 
abftra^tcd ideas of things (as they call them) I 
mull not cxpc»il: to fmoke one pipe in tjuiet. In 
a late fit of the gout I complained of the pain 
of that (iiRcmper, when my niece Kitty begged 
leave to afTurc me, that whatever I might think, 
feveral great philofbphcrs, both ancieut and 
modern, were of opinion, that both ])le:ihire and 
pain were imaginary diflinilions, and that there 
was no fuch thing as cither in rcriim n-iinrii. [ 
have often heard them affirm that the fire was 
not hot; and one day when I, with tiic autho- 
rity of an old fellow, defired one of tlicm to [)ut 
my blue clokc on my knees, ihc anfwcrcd, 
“ Sir, I w'ill reach the cloke; but take notice, 
I do not do it as allowing your delcriptif)n ; fi>r 
it misrht as well be called vcllow as blue; for 
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colour is nothin;.’; but the various infradtions of 
the rays of the fun.” Mifs Molly told me one 
day, that to lay Inow was white, is allowing a 
vulgar error; for as it contains a great quantity 
of nitrous particles, it might more rcafonably 
be fuppoled to be black. In Ihort, the young 
hulTcys would perfuade me, that to believe one’s 
eves is a furc way to be deceived ; and have 
often advifed me, by no means to .truft any 
thing fo fallible as my fenies. What I have to 
};eg of you now is, to turn one fpcculation to 
the due regulation of female literature, fo far at 
leaft, as to make it conliftent with the quiet of 
fuch w’hofe fate it is to be liable to its infults ; 
and to tell us the difference between a gentle- 
man that fhould make chcele-cakcs and raife a 
pafle, and a lady that reads Locke, and undcr- 
Ifands the mathematic?. In which you will 
extremely oblige 

Your hearty friend and humble Icrvant, 

T". Aura HAM TfiKiFTv.’ 


* By Steele. Sec final note to X'' iuppofed to 

have been at times tlie fii^^naivirc of Mr, T- Tickell, as well as 
editorial mark ol Steele. 
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N‘^ 543. Saturday, Decembers, 1711. 


Formam quidem ipfam^^ JUFarce filU tanquam fa< ian hvnc/?i 
vidcs : qme // ocuhs ccrncrclur^ mhabiks aniorcs [nt cut 
Plato) excltaret fapicnha. I'iJiM.. Offic. 

You fee, my fon Marcus, virtue as if it were embodied, 
which if it could be nude the objc£t of light, would (as 
Plato fays) excite in us a wondcitul love ot vvildom. 

I DO not fremember to have read any dii- 
courfc written cxprcfsly upon the beauty and 
lovelincffi ot* virtue, without confiderint; it as a 
duty, and as the means of making us haj>py 
both now and hereafter. I defign therefore this 
lj)Cculation as an eflay upon that fubjcc'ii:, in 
which I fliall conilder virtue no farther than as 
it is in itfelf of an amiable nature, after having 
premifed, that I underftand by the word virtue 
fuch a general notion as is affixed to it by the 
writers of morality, and which by devout mert 
generally goes under the name of religion, 
and by men of the world under the name of 
honour. 

Hypocrily itfelf docs great honour, or rather 
jullice to religion, and tacitly acknowdedges it 
to be an ornament to human nature. The hypo- 
crite would not be at fo much pains to put on 
the appearance of virtue, if he did not know it 
was the moft proper and efFciflual means to gain 
the love and efteem of mankind. 

We learn from Hierocles, it was a common 
faying among the heathens, that the wife 
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man hates no body, but only loves the vir- 
tuous 

Tully has a very beautiful gradation of 
thoughts to fliew how amiable virtue is. * We 
love a virtuous man,’ fays he, ‘ who lives in the 
remoteft parts of the earth, though we are 
altogether out of the reach of his virtue, and can 
receive from it no manner of benefit.’ Nay, 
one who died fcveral years ago, raifes a fccret 
fondnefs and benevolence for him in our minds, 
when wc read his ftory. Nay, what is flill 
more, one who has been the enemy of our 
country, provided his wars were regulated by 
iuftice and humanity, as in the inflance of 
Pyrrhus whom Tully mentions on this occalion 
in oppofition to Hannibal. Such is the natural 
beauty and lovelinels of virtue. 

Stoicifm, which was the pedantry of virtue, 
aferibes all good qualifications of what kind 
Ibcver to the virtuous man. Accordingly Cato, 
in the character Tully has left of him, carried 
matters fo far, that he would not allow any one 
but a virtuous man to be handfome. This in- 
deed looks more like a philofophical rant than 
the real opinion of a wile man; yet this was 
what Cato very ferloully maintained. In lliort, 
the Stoics thought they could not fufficiently 
reprefent the excellence of virtue, if they did 
not comprehend in the notion of it all poffible 
perfedions ; and therefore did not only fuppole, 
that it was tranfccndently beautiful in itfelf^ 
but that it made the very body amiable, and 


^ Hicrocles, p. 56, edit. Needham. 
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baniflicd every kind of deformity from the per-r, 
fon in w^honi it relided. 

It is a common obfervation, that the moft 
abandoned to all fenfc of goodnefs, are apt to 
wilh thofe who are related to them of a differ- 
ent charaifler : and it is very obfcrvable, that 
none are more ftruck with the charms of virtue 
in the fair fex, than thofe who by their very 
admiration of it arc carried to a defire of ruin- 
ing It. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed a 
fine pidlure in a good light, and therefore it is 
no wonder that it makes the beautiful fex all 
over charms. 

As virtue in general is of an amiable and 
lovely nature, there are fomc particular kinds 
of it which are more fb than others, and thefe 
arc fuch as difpofe us to do good to mankind. 
Temperance and abfHnence, faith and devotion, 
are in themfclvcs perhaps as laudable as any 
other virtues ; but thofe which make a man 
populfir and beloved, arc juftice, charity, muni- 
ficence, and in fhort, all the good qualities that 
render us beneficial to each other. For this 
rcafon even an extravagant man, who has 
nothing clfe to recommend him but a falfe 
gcncrofity, is often more beloved and efteemed 
than a perfon of a much more finifhed charafter, 
who is defective in this particular. 

The two great ornaments of virtue, which 
Ihew her in the moft advantageous views, 
and make her altogether lovely, are cheerfulnefs 
and good-nature. Thefe generally go together, 
as a man cannot be agreeable to others who is 

VOL. HI. E E 
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not eafy within himfclf. They are both very 
rcquifite in a virtuous mind, to keep out melan- 
choly from the many fcrious thoughts it is 
engaged in, and to hinder its natural hatred 
of vice from fouring into feverity and cenfori- 
oufnefs. 

If virtue is of this amiable nature, what can 
we think of thofe who can look upon it with an 
eye of hatred and ill-will, or can fuffer their 
averfion for a party to blot out all the merit of 
the perfon who is engaged in it? A man mult 
be exceffively Itupid, as well as uncharitable, 
who believes that there is no virtue but on his 
own lide, and that there are not men as honelt 
as himfclf who may dilFer from him in political 
principles. Men may oppole one another in 
Ibmc particulars, but ought not to carry their 
hatred to thofe qualities which arc of fo amiable 
a nature in themfeivcs, and have nothing to do 
with the points in dlfpute. Men of virtue, 
though of different interefts, ought to conllder 
themfeivcs as more nearly united with one 
another, than with the vicious part of mankind, 
who embark with them in the fame civil con- 
cerns. We lliould bear the fame love towards 
a man of honour who is a living antagonift, 
which Tully tells us in the forementioned 
paffage, every one naturally does to an enemy 
that is dead. In Ihort, we lliould efteem virtue 
though in a foe, and abhor vice though in a 
friend. 

I fpeak this with an eye to thole cruel treat- 
ments which men of all lidcs are apt to give 
the characters of thole who do not agree with 
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them. How many pcrfbns of undoubted pro- 
bity and exemplary virtue, on either fide, arc 
blackened and defamed ? How many men of 
honour expoled to public obloquy and reproach ? 
Thofc therefore who are either the inRrumcnts 
or abettors in fuch infernal dealings, ought to 
be looked upon as perfons who make ufe of 
religion to promote their caufe not of their 
caufe to promote religion. C". 


N" 344. Monday, December 10, 1711. 


— ‘Judex ct callidus audh. HoR. 2 Sat. vii. ici. 

A judge of painting you, a connoifleur. 

Mr. Spectator, Covent-Garden, Dec. 7- 

* I CANNOT, without a double injuf- 
tice, forbear expretlLing to you the latisfa< 5 ilon 
which a whole clan of virtuofos have received 
from thofe hints which you have lately given 
the town on the cartoons of the inimitable 
RaphaeP. It Ihould methinks be the bufinefs 
of a Spedtator to improve the plcafures of light, 
and there cannot be a more immediate way to 
it than recommending the ftudy and oblcrvation 
of excellent drawings and pictures. When I 
firft went to view thole of Raphael which you 
have celebrated, I mull confels I was but barely 


*= Alluding to the popular cry of thofe times, that ‘ the 
church was in danger,' artfully made ufe of by the leaders of 
one party, to efFedi: the downfall of the other. P. 

By Addifon, dated, it feems, from Chelfca. See final 
note to N® 7. * See N® *26, 
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pleafed; the next time I liked them better, but 
at laft as I grew better acquainted with them, 

I fell deeply in love with them; like wife 
fjpeeches, they funk deep into my heart : for 
you know, Mr. Spectator, that a man of wit 
may extremely afi'e(!:t oae for the prci'cnt, but if 
he has no diferetion, his merit loon vauiflics 
away : while a wife man that Isas not fb great 
a flock of wit, lhall nevertliclels give you a 
far greater and more lafling fatiofa»ftion. Jufl 
lb it is in a picture that is Imartly touched, 
but not well lludied ; one may call it a witty 
picture, though the painter in the mean time 
may be in danger of being called a fool. On 
the other hand, a picture that is thoroughly 
undcrllood in the w hole, and well performed in 
the particulars, that is begun on the foundation 
of geometry, carried on liy the rules of perl'pec- 
tive, architeblurc, and anatomy, and perfected 
by a good harmony, a jufl and natural colouring, 
and fuch pallions and exprellions of the mind 
as arc alniofl peculiar to Raphael ; this is 
what you may juflly flyle a wile pidlurc, and 
which Icldom fails to flrike us dumb, until we 
can aircmble all our faculties to make but a 
tolerable judgment upon it. Other pictures 
are made for the eyes only, as rattles are made 
for children’s . ears ; and certainly that pi<5lurc 
that only pleales the eye, without reprelcnting 
fome wcll-chofen part of nature or other, docs 
but fhew what fine colours arc to be fold at 
the colour-lliop, and mocks the works of the 
Creator. If the bell imitator of nature is not 
to be efleemed the bcfl painter, but he that 
makes the greatefl fhow and glare of colours ; 
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it will neceffarily follow, that he who can 
array hitnfclf in the moft gaudy draperies is 
beft dreft, and he that can Ijieak loudeft the 
beft orator. Every man w hen he looks on a 
pifture Ihould examine it according to that 
lhare of rcafon he is maftcr of, or he w^ill be 
in danger of making a wrong judgment. If 
men when they walk abroad would make more 
frequent obl'ervations on thofc beauties of 
nature which every moment prelcnt themfclves 
to their view, they would be better judges when 
they faw her well imitated at home. This 
would help to correcSt thofc errors which moft 
pretenders fall into, who are over hafty in their 
judgments, and will not ftay to let reafon come 
in for a lhare in the dccilion. It is for want of 
this that men miftakc in this cafe, and in com- 
mon life, a wild extravagant pencil for one that 
is truly bold and great, an impudent fellow for 
a man of true courage and bravery, hafty and 
unrealbnablc actions for enterprifes of fpirit and 
relblution, gaudy colouring for that which is 
truly beautiful, a falle and inlinuating difeourfe 
for limple truth elegantly recommended. The 
parallel w'ill hold through all the parts of life 
and painting too; and the vlrtuofos above-men- 
tioned will be glad to fee you draw it with your 
terms of art. As the lhadows in a plfture repre- 
fent the ferious or melancholy, fo the lights do 
the bright and lively thoughts. As there fliould 
be but one forcible light in a pi<5lure which 
Ihould catch the eye and fall on the hero, fo 
there diould be but one obje<ft of our love, even 
the Author of nature. Theft and the like 
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refle<5lions well improved, might very much 
contribute to open the beauty of that art, and 
prevent young people from being poifoncd by 
the ill gufto of an extravagant workman that 
ihould be impoled upon us. 

I am. Sir; your moft humble fervant.’ 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Though I am a woman, yet I am, 
,one of thofe who confels themfelves highly 
pleafed with a fpcculation you obliged the world 
with fome time ago from an old Greek poet 
you call Simonides, in relation to the feveral 
natures and diftin<9tlons of our own fex. I 
could not but admire how juftly the charadlers 
of women in this age, fall in with the times 
of Simonides, there being no one of thofe forts 
I have not at fome time or other of my life 
met with a fample of. But, fir, the fubje^ls of 
this prefent addrefs are a fet of women, com- 
prehended I think, in the ninth fpecies of that 
Ipcculation, called the Apes ; the defeription of 
whom I find to be, ‘ That they are fuch as arc 
both ugly and ill-natured, who have nothing 
beautiful themfelves, and endeavour to detract 
from, or ridicule every thing that appears fo in 
others.’ Now, fir, this fedl, as I have been 
told, is very frequent in the great town where 
you live ; but as my circumftance of life obliges 
me to refidc altogether in the country, though 
not many miles from London, I cannot have 
met with a great number of them, nor indeed. 


' N" S09.. 
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is it a deflrablc acquaintance, as I have lately 
found by experience. You muft know, fir, 
that at the beginning of this fummer a family 
of thefc apes came and Icttlcd for the fcalbn not 
far from the place where I live. As they were 
ftrangers in the country, they were vifited by 
the ladies about them, of whom I was one, 
with an humanity ufual in thofe who pafs rnoft 
of their time in folitude. The apes lived with 
us very agreeably our own way until towards 
the end of the fummer, when they began to 
bethink themlelvcs of returning to town ; then 
it was, Mr. Spectator, that they began to fet 
themfelves about the proper and diftinguifliing 
bufinefs of their character ; and as it is livid of 
evil fpiritSj that they are apt to carry away a 
piece of the houfc they arc about to leave, the 
apes, without regard to common mercy, civility, 
or gratitude, thought fit to mimic and fall foul 
on the faces, drefs, and behaviour of their 
innocent neighbours, beftowing abominable 
cenfurcs and difgraceful appellations, commonly 
called nick-names, on all of them ; and in 
fhort, like true fine ladies, made their honcfl: 
plainncfs and fincerity matter of ridicule. 1 
could not but acquaint you with thefe griev- 
ances, as well at the delirc of all the parties 
injured, as from my own inclination. 1 hope, 
fir> if you cannot propofc intirely to rel'urm 
this evil, you will take fuch notice of it in 
fomc of your future /peculations, as may put 
the deferving part of our fex on their guard 
againft thefe creatures; and at the lame time 
the apes may be fenfiblc, that this ’fort of mirth 
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is fo far from an innocent diverfion, that it i& 
in the higheft degree that vice which is faid to 
comprehend all others s. 

I am. Sir, your humble fervant, 

T’’. CoNSTANTIA FlELD.* 


N° 245. Tuefday, December ii, 1711. 

JuiVa voluptatis caufa Jtnt proxlma vens. 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 33S. 

Fi<SI:ions, to pleafe, fhould wear the face of truth. 

There is nothing which one regards fb 
much with an eye of mirth and pity, as inno- 
cence, when it has in it a dalli of folly. At 
the fame time that one eftcems the virtue, one 
is tempted to laugh at the limpllcity which 
accompanies it. When a man is made up wholly 
of the dove, without the leaft grain of the lerpent 
in his compofition, he becomes ridiculous in 
many circumftanccs of life, and very often dif- 
credits his bell adiions. The Cordeliers ’ tell a 
ftory of their founder St. Francis, that as he 
palTcd the ftrects in the dulle of the evening, he 
difeovered a young fellow with a maid in a cor- 
ner; upon which the good man, fay they, lifted 
up his hands to heaven with a fecret thankfgiv- 
ing, that there was ftill fb much Chriftian charity 
in the world. The innocence of the faint made 
him miftakc the kifs of the lover, for the falute of 

8 Ingratitude. lugratum Ji d'lxerh omnia dixerls. 

•* By Steele. Tranfcribed. See final note to N" 324. 

' The Minorite friars of the order of St. Francis are fo 
called from a cord, which they wear by way of girdle. 
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charity. I am heartily concerned when I fee a 
virtuous man without a competent knowledge 
of the world, and if there be any uie in thefe 
my papers, it is this, that without reprefenting 
vice under any falfc alluring notions, they give 
my reader an iniight into the ways of men, and 
reprefent human nature in all its changeable 
colours. The man who has not been engaged in 
any of the follies of the world, or, as Shaklpeare 
exprefi'es it, ‘ hackney’d in the ways of men,’ may 
here -find a pidlure ot' its follies and extravagan- 
cies. T!ie virtuous and the innocent may know 
in fpeculation what they could iK’vcr arrive at 
by pra<!dicc, and by this means avoid the fnares 
of the crafty, the corruptio’is of the vicious, and 
the rcafonlngs of the prejudiced. Their minds 
may be opened without being vitiated. 

It is with an eye to my following correlpon- 
dent, Mr. Timotliy Doodle, who feems a very 
well-meaning man, that I have written this 
fliort preface, to which I fliall iubjoin a letter 
from the faid Mr. Doodle. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ I COULD heartily wifli that you 
would let us know your opinion upon I'evcral 
innocent diverfions which are in uie among us, 
and which arc very proper to pals away a win- 
ter night for thoic who do not care to throw 
away their time at an opera, or at the play- 
houlc. I would gladly know in particular, 
what notion you have of hot- cockles “ ; as alfo, 

^ A play in which one covers his eyes, lays his hand upon 
his back, "and guefles who ftnkes it. The 1 rcncli call it La 
mnin chaude. i" 
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whether you think that queftions andcommands> 
mottoes, fimilies and crofs purpofes, have not 
more mirth and wit in them tlian thofe public 
diverfions which arc grown fo very fafliionable 
among us. If you would recommend to our 
wives and daughters, who read your papers 
with a great deal of plcafure, fome of thofe 
fports and paftimes that may be pra^lifcd within 
doors, and by the firc-fide, we who arc mailers 
of families fliould be hugely obliged to you. I 
need not tell you that I would have thefe fports 
and paftimes not only merry but innocerit ; for 
which rcafbn I have not mentioned either whiflc 
or lanterloo, nor indeed fo much as one-and* 
thirty. After having communicated to you my 
requeft upon this fubjciSl, I will be fo free as 
to tell you how my wife and I pafs away thefe 
tedious winter evenings with a great deal of 
pleafurc. Though flic be young and handfome, 
and good-humoured to a miracle, fhe does not 
care for gadding abroad like others of her fex. 
There is a very friendly man, a colonel in the 
army, w'hom I am mightily obliged to for his 
civilities, that comes to fee me almoft every 
night ; for he is not one of tlujfe giddy young 
fellows that cannot live out of a playhoufe. 
When wc are together, we very often make a 
party at Blind- man’s Buff, \yhicli is a fport that 
1 like the better, bccaulc there is a good deal 
of cxcrcifc in it. The colonel and I are blinded 
by turns, and you would laugh your heart out 
to fee what pains my dear takes to hoodwink 
us, fo that it is impoftible for us to fee the leaft 
glimjjfe of light. The poor colonel fometimes 
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hits his nofe againft a poft, and makes us die 
■with laughing. I have generally the good luck 
not to hurt myfelf, but am very often above half 
an hour before I can catch either of them ; for 
you muft know we hide ourftlves up and down 
in corners, that we may have the more fport. 
1 only give you this hint as a iamplc of fuch 
innocent diverhons as I would have you recom- 
mend ; and am, 

Moft efteemed Sir, 

Your ever loving friend, 

Timothy Doodle.’ 

The following letter was occafioned by my 
laft Thurfday’s paper ' upon the abfence of 
lovers, and the methods therein mentioned of 
making fuch abftncc lupportable. 

* Sir, 

* Among the fevcral w’avs of conlb- 
latlon which abfent lovers make ufe of while 
their fouls are in that ftate of departure, which 
you fay is death in love, there are fbme very 
material ones that have efcaped your notice. 
Among thefc, the firft and moft received is a 
crooked fhilling, which has adminiftcred great 
comfort to our forefathers, and is ftill made ufe 
of on this occafion with very good eficdl in moft 
parts of her m^efty’s dominions. There are 
fome, I know, w'ho think a crown piece cut 
into two equal parts, and preferved by the 
diftant lovers, is of more fbvercign virtue than 


‘ N** 241. 
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the former. But fincc opinions arc divided in 
this particular, why may not the fame perfon 
make ufe of both ? The figure of a heart, 
whether cut in Hone or cafl. in metal, whether 
bleeding upon an altar, ftuck with darts, or held 
in the hand of a Cupid, has always been looked 
upon as talifmanic in diftrefles of this nature. 

I am acquainted with many a brave fellow, 
who carries his miftrefs in the lid of his fnufF- 
box, and by that expedient has fupported him- 
felf under the abfence of a whole campaign. 
For my own part I have tried all thefc reme- 
dies, but never found fo much benefit from any 
as from a ring, in which my miftrefs’s hair is 
plaited together very artificially in a kind of 
truCjlover’s-knot. As I have received great 
benefit from this fecret, I think myfelf obliged 
to communicate it to the public for the good of 
my fcllow-fubjedls. I defire you will add this 
letter as an appendix to your confolations upon 
ablence, and am 

Your very humble fervant, T. B.’ 

I fliall conclude this paper with a letter from 
an univerfity gentleman, occafioned by my laft 
Tuefday’s paper"', wherein I gave fome account 
of the great feuds which happened formerly in 
thofe learned bodies, between the modern 
Greeks and Trojans. 

* Sir, 

‘ This will give you to underftand, 
that there is at prefent in the focicty whereof 


“ N" 239. 
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I am a member,- a very confidcrablc body of 
Treyans, -who, upon a proper occafion, would 
not fail to declare ourfelvcs. In the mean while 
we do all we can to annoy our enemies by ftra- 
tagem, and arc rcfolved by the firft opportunity 
to attack Mr. Joihua Barnes", whom vve look 
upon as the Achilles of the oppolitc party. As 
for rnyfclf, I have had the reputation ever ilnee 
I came from fchool, of being a trufty Trojan, 
and am refblved never to give quarter to the 
fmalleft particle of Greek, wherever I chance 
to meet it. It is for this reafbn 1 take it very 
ill of you, that you fbmetimes hang out Greek 
colours at the head of your paper, and Ibmctimes 
give a word of the enemy even in the body of 
it. When I meet with any thing of this nature, 
I throw down your fpeculations upon the table, 
with that form of words which we make ufc of 
when wc declare war upon an author, 

Gr.tctim efii ncnpolejl legi. 

T give you this hint, that you may for the future 
abftain from any fuch hoftilltics at your peril. 
C“. Troilus.’ 

*' The noted Greek profcfibr of the univcrfitvof Cambridge. 

” By Addifoii, ddted, it is thought, from Chelfca. SceN'^y. 
Note. 
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N° 246. Wcdnefday, December 12, 1711. 


— 0'J}c croi ye ‘utsl^p YjV hrnTora ITjjAeyV* 

Ov^e (F)eri$ y.r^rrjp, yXavKri oi (T iWkxle Aatrcra, 

WirpQLi r YjAi^xhi, o'tl roi vo©^ a^iv ditr^vr^^^ 

lloM. Iliad, xvi. 33. 

!No amorous hero ever gave thee birth, 

Nor ever tender goddefs brought thee forth : 

Some rugged rock’s hard entrails gave thee form. 

And raging fens produc'd thee in a ftorm ; 

A foul well fiiiting thy tcmpeftuoiis kind, 

So rough thy manners, fo untam’d tliy mind. Pope. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ As your paper is part of the equi- 
page of the tea-table, I conjure you to print 
what I now write to yoti ; for I have no other 
way to communicate what 1 have to fay to the 
fair fex on the moft important circumftance of 
life, even ‘ the care of children.’ I do not 
underftand that you profefs your paper is always 
to conlill: of matters which are only to enter- 
tain the learned and polite, but that it may agree 
with your dclign to publifli fame which may 
tend to the information of mankind in ffcncral ; 
and w hen it does fo, you do more than writing 
wit and humour. Give me leave then to tell 
you, that of all the abufes that ever you have as 
yet endeavoured to reform, certainly not one 
wanted fo much your affiftance as the abufe in 
nurfing of children. It is unmerciful to fee, 
that a woman endowed with all the perfedlions 
and bleffings of nature, can, as fbon as Ihe is 
delivered, turn off her innocent, tender and 
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helplefs infant, and give it iip to a woman, 
that is (ten thoufand to one) neither in health nor 
good condition, neither found in mind nor body, 
that has neither honour nor reputation, neither 
love nor pity for the poor babe, but more regard 
for the money than for the whole child, and 
never will take farther care of it than what by 
all the encouragement of money and prefents 
Ihe is forced to; like ^fop’s earth, which 
would not nurfc the plant of another ground, 
although never fo much improved, by realbn 
that plant was not of its own produdlujii. And 
lince another’s child is no more natural to a 
nurle, than a plant to a llrangc and different 
ground, how can it be fuppofed that the child 
fliould thrive ; and if it thrives, muft it not 
imbibe the grofs humours and qualities of the 
nurfc, like a plant in a different ground, or like 
a graft upon a different ftock ? Do not we 
obferve, that a lamb fucking a goat changes 
very much its nature, nay even its ileln and 
wool into the goat kind? The power of a nurfc 
over a child, by infullng into it w'ith her milk 
her qualities and difpofition, is fufficiently and 
daily obferved, Plencc came that old faying 
concerning an ill-natured and malicious fellow, 
that “ he had imbibed his malice with his 
nuric’s milk, of that fbrac brute or other had 
been his nurfe.” Hence Romulus and Remus 
were faid to have been nurled by a w'^olf ; 
Telephus the fon of Hercules by a hind ; Pclias 
the ion of Neptune by a mare ; and ffCglfthus 
by a goat ; not that they had actually fucked 
fuch creatures, as Ibme fimpletons have ima- 
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gined, but that their nurfes had been of fuch a 
nature and temper, and infufed fuch into them, 
‘ Many inftanccs may be produced from good 
authorities and daily experience, that children, 
at‘lually iuck in the fevcral paffions and depraved 
inclinations of their nurfes, as anger, malice, 
fear, melancholy, iadnefs, dcfirc, and averfion. 
This Diodorus, lib. 2 . w itncll'cs, w hen he Ipcaks, 
faying, that Nero the Emperor’s nurfe had been 
very much addicted to drinking ; which habit 
Nero received from his nurfe, and was fo very 
particular in this, that the people took fo much 
notice of it, as inftead of Tiberius N6ro, they 
called him Biberius Mcro. The fame Diodorus 
alfo relates of Caligula, prcdcccflbr to Nero, 
that his nurfe ufed to moiften the nipples of her 
breaft frequently with blood, to make Caligula 
take the better hold of them ; which, lays 
Diodorus, was the caulc that made him fo 
blood-thirfty and cruel all his life-time after, 
that he not only committed frequent murder by 
his own hand, but likcwiic wilhed that all 
human kind wore but one neck, that he might 
have the plcafure to cut it olf. Such like dege- 
neracies aftoniih the parents, who not knov/ing 
after whom the child can take, fee one in- 
cline to flealing, another to drinking, cruelty, 
ftupidity ; yet all thefe arc not minded. Nay, 
it is ealy to dcmonftratc, that a child, although 
it be born from the belt of parents, may be cor- 
rupted by an ill-tempered nurfe. How many 
children do we fee daily brought into fits, con- 
fumptions, rickets, &c. merely by fucking their 
nurfes when in a paflion or fury ? But indeed 
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almoft any difordcr ot' the nurfc is a difbrder to 
the child, and icw nurfes can be found in this 
town but what labour under forae diftemper or 
other. The firft queftion that is generally 
afked a young woman that wants to be a nurlc, 
why fhe fhould be a nuric to other people’s 
children, is anfwercd, by her having an ill 
hufband, and that flie muft make fhift to live. 
I think now this very anfwcr is enough to give 
any body a fliock if duly confidered ; for an ill 
hufband may, or ten to one if he does not, bring 
home to his wife an ill diftemper, or at Icaft 
vexation and difturbance. Befides, as llie takes 
the child out of mere ncceflity, her food will 
be accordingly, or elfe very coarfe at beft ; 
whence proceeds an ill concodled and coarfe 
food for the child ; for as the blood, fb is the 
milk ; and hence I am very well allured proceeds 
the feurvy, the evil, and many other diftempers. 
I beg of you for the lake of the many poor 
infants that may and will be laved by weighing 
this cale ferioully, to exhort the people with 
the utmoft vehemence, to let the children luck 
their own mothers, both for the benefit of 
mother and child. For the general argument, 
that a mother is weakened by giving fuck to 
her children, is vain and limple, I will main- 
tain that the mother grows ftronger by it, and 
will have her health better than Ihc would have 
otherwife. She will find it the greateft cure 
and prclervative for the vapours and future 
mifearriages, much beyond any other remedy 
whatfoever. Her children will be like giants, 
whereas otherwife they are but living lhadows, 
VoL. III. F F 
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and jikc unripe fruit ; and certainly if a woman 
is itrong enough to bring fortli a child, flic is 
beyond all doubt ftrong enough to nurie it after- 
wards’’. It grieves me to oblcrvc and confider 
how many poor children arc daily ruined by 
carcle/s nurfes ; and yet how tender ought they 
to be to a poor infant, flnee the leafl: hurt or 
blow, efpccially upon the head, may make it 
flcnfclefs, flupid, or otherwife mi/crablc for 
ever ! 

' J^ut I cannot well leave this fubjec^L as yet ; 
lor it Icems to me very unnatural, that a woman 
that has fed a child as part (d' hcrlclf for nine 
mouths, Ihould have no dclirc to nurfc it farther, 
when brought to light and before her eyes, and 
when by its cry it implores her afliftance and 
the office of a mother. Do not the very cruclell 
of brutes tend their young ones with ail the care 
and delight imaginable r Ifow can flic be called 
a mother that will not nurfc her young ones ? 
The earth is called the mother of all things, not 
bccaufc flic produces, but bccaufc flic maintains 
and nurfes what Ihc produces. The generation 
of the infant is the cflcdl of del ire, but the care 
of it argues virtue and choice. I am not ignorant 
but that there arc fomc calcs of ncccffity, where 
a mother cannot give fuck, and then out of tw'o 
evils tliC leafl: mufl be cliofcn ; but there arc fo 
very few, that 1 am lure in a thoufand there is 
hardly one real inflance ; for if a woman docs, 
but know that her hulband can Iparc about three 

^ See Dr Gicgory’s Comparative View of State and 
Facilities of Man wiMi tliol’eof the Aninial World, dilcourfe i. 
London, 1766, i2mo. 
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or iix fliillings a week extraordinary, (althougli 
this is but feldoni confidcred) Ihe certainly, with 
the affiftance of her goffips, will f<.)on perfuade 
the good man to fend the child to nur/t:, and 
caiily impofe upon him by pretending indifpo- 
fition. This cruelty is fupported by falhion, 
and nature gives place to cullom. 

T’. Sir, your humble fervant.’ 

247. Thurfday, December 12 , 1711. 

\Ek r,h7x — Hesiod, 

Their untir’cl lips a wordy torrent pour. 

We arc told by tome ancient authors, that 
Socrates was inftrudlcd in eloquence by a 
woman, whole name, if I am not miftaken, 
was Afpalia. I have indeed very often looked 
upon that art as the moft proper for the female 
fex, and I think the univcrlities would do well 
to conlider whether they lliould not fill the rhe- 
toric chairs with flic profcflbrs. 

It has been faid in the prailc of fiimc men, 
that they could talk whole hours together upon 
any thing; but it muft be owned to the honour 
of the other fex, that there are many among 
them who can talk whole hours together upon 
nothing. I have known a woman branch out 

'> By Steele. Tranfcribecl. Sec final notes to N" 6, and 
N" 324 on R and T, Steele’s ligiiatures, akliough it i’eeins 
that T vvas ul'ed at times as his dillinguithing mark by Mr. T. 
Tickcll. See N ’ 410, and note a^/ fincm. 

¥ r % 
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into a long extempore diflertatlon upon the 
edging of a petticoat, and chide her fervant for 
breaking a china cup, in all the figures of 
rhetoric. 

Were women admitted to plead in courts of 
judicature, I am perfiiaded they would carry 
the eloquence of the bar to greater heights than 
-it has yet arrived at. If any one doubt this, 
let him but be prefent at thofe debates which 
frequently arife among the ladies of the Britifh 
fifhery. 

The firft kind therefore of female orators 
which I fhall take notice of, are thofe who are 
employed in ftirring up the pallions ; a part of 
rhetoric in which Socrates his wiic had perhaps 
made a greater proficiency than his above-men- 
tioned teacher. 

The fecond'klnd of female orators are thole 
who deal in Invcdlives, and who are coramoiily 
known by the name of the Cenforious. The 
ij' iagination and elocution pf this let of rhetori- 
cians is w’ondcrful. With what a fluency of 
invention, and copioirfncfs of expreflion, will 
they enlarge upon every little flip in the beha- 
viour of another ? With how many different 
circumllanccs, and with what variety of phrales, 
wdll they tell over the fame llory? I have 
known an old lady make an unhappy marria^ 
the fubjedt of a month’s converlution. She 
blamed the bride in one place ; pitied her in 
another; laughed at her in a third; wondered 
at her in a fourth ; was angry witl< her in a fifth ; 
and in fliort, wore out a pair of coach -horfes in 
exprefling her concern for her. At length, after 
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having quite exhaufted the fubjedl on this tide, 
ihe made a viht to the new-married pair, praifcd 
the wife for the prudent choice Ihe had made, 
told her the unreafonable refledlions which 
ibme malicious people had caft upon her, and 
defired that they might be better acquainted. 
The cenfurc and approbation of this kind of 
women are therefore only to be conlidercd as 
helps to difeourfe. 

A third kind of female orators may be com- 
prehended under the word Goffips. Mrs. 
Fiddle-Faddle is perfe<ftly accomplifhed in this 
fort of eloquence ; ftie launches out into deferip- 
tions of chriftenings, runs divifions upon an 
head-drefs, knows every dilh of meat that is 
ferved up in her neighbourhood, and entertains 
her company a whole afternoon together with 
the wit of her little boy, before he is able to Ipeak, 

The coquette may be looked upon as a fourth 
kind of female orator. To give her/clf the 
larger field for difeourfe, flic hates and loves 
in the fame breath, talks to her lap-dog or 
parrot, is uneafy in all kinds of weather, and in 
every part of the room. She has falfe quarrels 
and feigned obligations to all the men of her 
acquaintance ; lighs when flic is not lad, and 
laughs when fhe is not merry. The coquette 
is in particular a great millrefs of that part of 
oratory which is called action, and indeed feems 
to fpeak for no other purpofe, but as it gives 
her an oppottunity of llirring a limb, or varying 
a feature, of glancing her eyes, or playing with 
her fan. 
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As for news-mongers, politicians, mimics, 
ftory-tellcrs, with other characters of that 
nature which give birth to loquacity, they arc 
as commonly found among the men as the 
women ; for which rcafon I fliall pafs them 
over in filencc. 

I have often been puzzled to aflign a caufe 
why women fliould have this talent of a ready 
utterance in fo much greater perfection than 
men. I have fometimes fancied that they have 
not a retentive power, or the faculty of iiipprcf- 
fing their thoughts, as men have, but that they 
are neceffitated to fpcak every thing they think ; 
and it fo, it w'ould perhaps furnitli a very ilrong 
argument to the Cartclians for the fupporting 
of their doClrinc that the foul always thinks. 
But as fcveral arc of opinion that the fair tex 
arc not altogether Grangers to the art of dif- 
fembling and concealing their thoughs, I have 
been forced to rclinquitli that opinion, and have 
therefore endeavoured to feck after fomc better 
rcafon. In order to it, a friend of mine who 
is an excellent anatomilh, has promifed me by 
the firft opportunity to dillcCt a woman’s tongue, 
and to examine whether there may not be in it 
certain juices which render it to wonderfully 
voluble or flippant, or whether the fibres of it 
may not be made up td a finer or more pliant 
thread ; or w hetlier there arc not in it fomc 
partlculHi nniichs which dart it up and down 
by Inch fud.d< n glances and vibrations ; or whe- 
ther in the laft place, there may not be certain 
undilcovcred channels running from the heaej, 
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and the heart to tliis little inftrument of loqua- 
city, and conveying into it a perpetual affluence 
of animal fpirits. Nor mult I omit the rcafon 
which Hudibras has given, why thofc who can 
talk on trifles Ipeak with the grcatefl fluency ; 
namely, that the tongue is like a racc-horfe % 
which runs the fafter the Icfl'er w'cight it carries. 

Which of thefe rcafons foever may be looked 
upon as the mofl probable, 1 think the Jrifla- 
man’s thought was very natural, who after ibme 
hours converiation with a female orator told 
her, that he believed her tongue was very glad 
when flie was afieep, for that it had not a 
moment’s reft all the w'hilc flic was aw’akc. 

That excellent old ballad ol The Wanton 
Wife of 13athh has the following remarkable 
lines : 

* I think quoth Thomas, women’s tongues 
Of afpen leaves arc made.’ 

And Ovid, though in the deferiptiou of a very 
barbarous circumftancc, tells us that w'hcn the 
tongue of a beautiful female was cut out, and 
thrown upon the ground, it could not forbear 
muttering even in that pofture : 

‘ ... Comprenfam for dps lingmm 

Abfiulit enfe ferOy Radix micat ultima lingu.e. 

Jpfa jacety terriieqite tremens immurmurat atra j 

^ Part iii. canto 2. vcr. 443 : 

— Still his tongue ran on, the Icfs 
Of weight it bore, with greater eafe. 

^ See Reliques of Ancient Englilh Poetry, voK»Jli. p. 
^48, &c. 2d edit. P. 
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Vtquefalire Jelet mutilata cauda eolubra 

Poipitat — ’ 

Met. vi. 556. 

The blade had cut 

Her tongue flieer ofF, clofe to the trembling root: 

The mangled part Rill quiver’d on the ground. 

Murmuring with a faint imperfc<Sl found; 

And as a ferpcnt writhes his v/ounded train, 

Uneafy, panting, and poflcfs’d with pain.’ 

Croxall. 

If a tongue would be talking without a 
mouth, what could it have done when it had all 
its organs of fpeech, and accomplices of found 
about it? I might here mention the ftory of the 
Pippin Woman, had I not fome reafon to look 
upon it as fabulous'. 

I muft confefs I am fo woiiderfully charmed 
with the mufic of this little inftrument, that I 
would by no means difeourage it. All that I 
aim at by this differtation is, to cure it of feve- 
ral difagrccable notes, and in particular of thole 
little jarrings and dilfonances which arlfe from 
anger, cenlbrioufnefs, goffiping and coquetry. 


* This is a fine ftroke of humour, after having admitted 
Ovid’s tale of Philomel, without any objedV ons to its vera- 
city. The ftorv here referred to, is of an appic'woman, 
who, when the Thames was frozen over, was faid to have 
liad her head cut olF by the ice. It is humorouily told in 
Gay’s Trivia : 

‘ The crackling cryllal yields, flte finks, (he dies ; 

Her head chopt off; from her loll Ihouldcrs flies ; 

Pippins (he cry’d, but death her voice confounds. 

And pip-pip-pip along the ice refounds.’ 

Book ii. V. 375> &c. P. 
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In fhort, I would always have it tuned by goodi- 
nature, truth, diferetion, and fmeerity. C 

N“ 248. Friday, December 14, 171 1. 


Hoc maxime officii eft-, ut quifque maxirni opts indigeat, ita ci 
potffimum opiiulari. TuLt. Off. i. i6« 

It is a principal point of duty, to affift another moft, when 
he {lands moll in need of aillflance. 

There are none who deferve fuperiority 
over others in the efteem of mankind, who do 
not make it their endeavour to be beneficial to 
fociety ; and who upon all occafions which their 
circumftanccs of life can adminifter, do not take 
a certain unfeigned pleafurc in conferring bene- 
fits of one kind or other. Thole whofe great 
talents and high birth have placed them in con- 
fpicuous Rations of life are indifpcnfably obliged 
to exert fbmc noble inclinations for the fcrvicc 
of the world, or elfe fuch advantages become 
misfortunes, and fliadc and privacy are a more 
eligible portion. Where opportunities and incli- 
nations are given to the fame perfon, we fomc- 
times fee lublimc inftances of virtue, which fo 
dazzle our imaginations, that we look with 
fcorn on all which in lower fccnes of life we 
may ourfelvcs be able to pradlife. But this is a 
vicious way of thinking; and it bears fomc fpicc 

" By Addifon, dated, it feenis, from Chelfea. See final 
notes to N^y, and N'’335> on Addifon’s fignatures C,L.,I,0. 
See alfo 221 , and note ad Jinem, on capital and cabalif- 
tical letters, &c. 
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of romantic madncfs, for a man to imagine that 
he muft grow ambitious, or feck adventures to 
be able to do great a<^lions. It is in every man’s 
power in the world who is above mere poverty, 
not only to do things worthy, but heroic. The 
great foundation of civil virtue is felf-dcnial ; 
and there is no one above the ncceffities of life, 
but has opportunities of cxercifing that noble 
quality, and doing as much as his circumftanccs 
will bear for the cafe and ccmvenicnce of other 
men; and he who docs more than ordinary men 
pra^-Hlc upon fuch occallons’as occur in his life, 
deferves the value of his friends, as if he had 
done enterprifes which arc ufually attended with 
the higheft glory. Men of public fpirlt dllTer 
rather in their circumftanccs than their virtue ; 
and the man who does all he can, in a low 
flation, is more a hero tlian he who omits any 
worthy at^lion he is able to accomplilli in a great 
one. It is not many years ago fince Lapirius 
in wrong of bis elder brother, came to a great 
cllate by gift c;f his father, by reafon of the 
diirdute behaviour ^of the firft-born. Shame 
and c^aitrition reformed the life of the difin- 
hcrlted youth, and he became as remarkable for 
his good qualities as formerly for his errors. 
Lapirius, who obferved his brother’s amend- 
ment, lent him on a new-year’s day in the 
morning the following letter: 

* Honoured Brother, 

‘ I iNcr.osE to you the deeds whereby 
my father gave me this houfe and land. Had 
he lived till now , he would not have bellowed 
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it in that manner; he took it irom the man 
you were, and I rcRore it to the man you are. 
I am. Sir, yonr aireetiemate brother, 

and humble I'crvant, 1’. T.’ 


As great and exalted fpirits undertake the 
purluit of* hazardous aChons tor tlie good of 
others, at the tame time gratifying their pa'fnon 


for glory ; to do worthy minds in the domcflic 
wav of life deny thcinfelvcs many advantasges, 
to f.itisfy^ a generous benevolence, whieh they 


bear to their friends opprdud w it’i diftreilcs and 


calamities. Such natures one may* call ftoresof 


Frovidenec, wiiieh arc actuated by a tecret 
celcttial inliacnce to undervalue the ordinary 
gratifications of wealth, to give eomfort to an 
heart loaded with aflliddion, to favc a falling 
family, to prelerse a branch of trade in their 
neighbourhood, to give work to the induttrious, 
preferve the portion of the helplels infant, and 
raite the head of the mourning father. People 
whofe hearts arc wholly'^ bent towards plcafurc, 
or intent upon gain, never hear of the noble 
occurrences among men of indutlry and huma- 
nity. It would look like a city romance, to 
tell them of the generous merchant, wlio the 


other day fent this billet to an eminent trader 
under difficulties to fupport himtelf, in whole 
fall many hundreds befidcs himfclf had periflied: 
but becaufc I think there is more fpirit and 
true gallantry in it than in any letter I have ever 
read from Strephon to Phillis, I ffiall infert it 
even in the mercantile honeft flile in wdiich it 


was fent : 
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* Sir, 

* I HAVE heard of the cafualties 
which have involved you in extreme diftrefs at 
this time ; and knowing you to be a man of 
great good-nature, induftry, and probity, have 
refolved to {land by you. Be of good cheer ; 
the bearer brings with him five thoufand pounds, 
and has my order to anfwcr your drawing as 
much more on my account. I did this in hafle, 
for fear I fhould come too late for your relief ; 
but you may value yourfelf with me to the 
inm of fifty thoufand pounds ; for I can very 
cheerfully run the hazard of being fo much 
lefs rich than I am now, to fave an honefl 
man whom I love. 

Your friend and fervant, 

W. S.-’ 

I think there is fbmewhere in Montaigne 
mention made of a family-book, wherein all the 
occurrences that happened from one generation 
of that houfe to another were recorded *. Were 


^ CoiTcfted S, inftead of P, by an exprt^fs dire&ion in the 
Spc£l. in folio, N'’ The merchant involved in diftrefs 
by cafualties, was one Mr. Moreton a linen-draper, and the 
generous merchant here fo juftly celebrated, was fir William 
t-cavven. MS. note of Mr. Blundell, a Span! ill merchant, 
who lived at the time of the original publication of the Speft. 
on a co py in i2mo. of 1712. This note of Mr. Blundell 
iliuftiates what is faid in SpetSl. Vol. v. N*’ 34^^ a*id likewife 
what we read in Spc£t. Vol. vii. N” 546, where Mr. Blundell’s 
interpretation is afeertained by the exprefs mention of Mr. 
Morcton’s name. 

^ The paflage here refeiTed to, is to be found in p. 258, 
of vol. i. in the yih edit, of Montaigne’s Eftays tranflated by 
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there fuch a method in the families which are 
concerned in this gcncrofity, it would be an 
hard talk for the greateft in Europe to give in 
their own, an inltance of a benefit better placed, 
or conferred with a more graceful air. It has 
been heretofore urged how barbarous and inhu- 
man is any unjufl: ftep made to the difadvantage 
of a trader ; and by how much fuch an aft 
towards him is detcllable, by fo much an aft of 
kindnefs towards him is laudable. 1 remember 
to have heard a bencher of the Temple tell a 
ftory of a tradition in their houfe, where they 
had formerly a cuftoio of choofing kings for 
fuch a leafon, and allowing him his expcnces 
at the charge of the fociety. One of our king’s*, 
faid my friend, carried his royal inclination too 
far, and there was a committee ordered to look 
into the management of his treafury. Among 
other things it appeared, that his majefty walk- 
ing incog, in the cloifter, had overheard a poor 
man fay to another, •' Such a fmall fum would 
make me the happieft man in the world.’ The 
king, out of his royal compalfion, privately 
inquired into his charadicr, and finding him a 
proper objeft of charity, fent him the money. 
When the committee read the report, the houle 
palTed his accounts with a plaudlie w'ithout far- 

Mr, Whatley, from the corrctSl: and elegant edition of Peter 
Coftc. 

y Sec 218, to which this refers. 

* This king, it is faid, was beau Nalh, dire?^or of the public 
diverlions at Bath, who was in king William’s time a iludent 
in the Temple. See the Memoirs of his Life, publiHied for 
Mr. Newberv, in 8vo. of wlsich ])ook it is now well known, 
that the late ingenious Dr. Goldlmith was the autlior. 
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thcr examination upon the recital of this article 
in them : 

For making a man happy £io o o. T*. 


N'’ 249. Saturtlay, December 15, 1711. 

pcoloi; yy.yyjy. Frag. Vet. Poet. 
Mirth out of fcafon is a grievous ill. 


When I make choice of a fubjccT: that has 
not been treated on by others, I throw together 
my reflections on it without any order or 
method, fo that they may appear rather in the 
loolencfs and freedom of an eflliy, tlian in the 
regularity ol a fet diteourlc. It is after this 
manner that 1 fluill confldcr laughter and ridicule 
in my prefent paper. 

Man is the mcriiefl: fpccies of the creation, 
all above and below him arc I'erious. He fees 
things in a dilicrent light from other beings, 
and finds his mirth arifing from objects that 
perhaps caufc I'omething like pity or difpleafurc, 
in higher nature. Laughter is indeed a very 
good coiintcrpoifc to the fplccn ; and it leems 
but rcaibnablc that we fnould be capable of 
receiving joy from w hat is no real good to us, 
fince we can receive grief from what is no 
real evil. 

1 have in my forty-feventh paper'’ railed a 
fpcculation on the notion of a modern philolb- 

“ By Steele. See final note to N ’324, on T, 

^ Vol. i. tlic philofophcr ilobbcs. 
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phcr, who dcfcrlbcs thp firfl: motive of laughter 
to be a fccret comparllbn which we make 
between ouiTclves and the perfons we laugh at ; 
or, in other words, that TitisfacTion which we 
receive from tlie opinion of f(>me pre-eminence 
in our/clves, wdicn we fee the ablurdities of 
another> or when w'c reflcbl on any pafl: abfur- 
ditics of our own. This feems to hold in moll 
cafes, and we may oblcrvc that the vaincll part 
of mankind are the moll addlfed to this paflion. 

I have read a fermon of a conventual in the 
church of Rome, on thofe words of the wile 
man, ‘ I fald of Laughter, it is mad ; and of 
Mirth, what does it ?’ Upon w hich he laid it 
down as a point of dodlrine, that lauglitcr was 
the cffcil of original iin, and that Adam could 
not laugh before the fall. 

Laughter, w hile itlafts, llackens and unbraces 
the mind, weakens the faculties, and caufes a 
kind of remifl'nefs and dilfolution in all the 
powders of the foul ; and thus far it may be 
looked upon as a w'eaknefs in the compoiltion of 
human nature. But if we confu.k'^r tlic frequent 
reliefs w'C recciv’e from it, and how oi’icn it 
breaks the gloom which is apt to deprefs the rrend 
and damp our ijsirits, w'lth tranficnt I’.ncxpccled 
gleams of joy, one w'ould take car'; not to grow 
too wife for fo great a pleafurc of life. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, and 
expoling to laughter thofe one converJes with, 
is the qualification of little ungenerous tempers. 
A young man w ith this call of mind cuts him- 
felf off from all manner of improvement. Every 
one has his flaws and wcakneffcs ; nay, the 
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greatcft blemilhes are often found in the moll 
Ihining charailers ; but what an abfurd thing is 
it to pafs over all the valuable parte of a man, 
and lix our attention on his infirmities ? to 
obferve his imperfections more than his virtues? 
and to make ufc of him for the Iport of others, 
rather than for our own improvement ? 

^We therefore very often find, that perlbns 
the moll accomplilhed in ridicule are thole who 
are very Ihrcwd at hitting a blot, without exert- 
ing any thing mallerly in themfelvcs. As there 
are many eminent crities who never vortt a good 
line, there are many admirable bulFoons that 
animadvert upon every lingle defeCl in another, 
without ever difeovering the leaft beauty of their 
own. By this means, thcle unlucky little wits 
often gain reputation in the elleem of vulgar 
minds, and raife themfelves above perlbns of 
much more lavidablc characters. 

If the talent of ridicule were employed to 
laugh men out of vice and folly, it might be of 
fomc ulc to the world ; but inftcad of this, we 
find that it is generally made ufe of to laugh 
men out of virtue and good fenfe, by attacking, 
every thing that is Ibicmn and Icrious, decent 
and praife-worthy in human life. 

\V c may obferve, that in the firll ages of the 
world, when the great fouls and mailer-pieces 
of human nature were produced, men Ihincd by 
a noble fimplicityof behaviour, and were Arrangers 
to thofe little cmbcllllhments which are lb 
fafiiionable in our prefent converlation. And it 
is very remarkable, that notwithllanding we fall 
Ihort at prefent of the Ancients in poetry, paint- 
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ing, oratory jdjjhiftory, architecture, and all the 
noble arts and fciences which depend more upon 
genius than experience, we exceed them as much 
in doggrel, humour, burlefque, and' all the tri- 
vial arts of ridicule. We meet with more rail- 
lery among the moderns, but more good fenfe 
among the ancients. 

The two great branches of ridicule in writing 
are comedy and burlelque. The firft ridicules 
perfbns by drawing them in their proper cha- 
racters, the other by drawing them quite unlike 
themlelves. Burlefque is therefore of two 
kinds ; the firft reprefents mean perfbns in the 
accoutrements of heroes ; the other deferibes 
great perfons aCling and fpeaking like the bafeft 
among the people. Don Quixote is an inftance 
of the firft, and Lucian’s gods of the fccond. It 
is a difpute among the critics, whether burlefque 
poetry runs belt in heroic verfe, like the Difi* 
penfary ; or in doggrel, like that of Hudlbras. 

I think where the low character is to be ralfed, 
the heroic is the proper meafure; but when an, 
hero is to be pulled down and degraded, it is 
beft done in doggrel. 

If Hudibras had been fet out with as much 
wit and humour in heroic verfe as he is in 
doggrel, he would have made a much more 
agreeable figure than he does ; though the 
generality of his readers arc fb wonderfully 
pleafed with the double rhimes, that I do not 
expeCt many will be of my opinion in this 
particular. 

I fhall conclude this elTay upon laughter 
with obferving that the metaphor of laughing, 

VoL. HI. Go 
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applied to fields and meadows when they are in 
flower, or to trees when they are in bloflbm, 
runs through all languages; which I have not 
obferved of any other metaphor, excepting that 
of fire and burning when they are applied to 
love. This Ihews that we naturally regard 
laughter, as what is in itfelf both amiable and 
beautiful. For this reafon like wile Venus has 
gained the title of (ptxoiuih;, * the laughter- 
loving dame,’ as Waller has tranflated it, and is 
reprelented by Horace as the goddefs who 
delights in laughter. Milton, in a joyous aflem- 
bly of imaginary perlbns, has given us a very 
poetical figure of laughter. His whole band 
of mirth is fo finely delcribed, that I lhall let 
down the palTage at length : 

* But come thou goddels fair and fre^ 

In heaven ycleped® Euphrofyne, 

And by men, heart-eafing mirth. 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two filter graces more, 

’ To ivy- crowned Bacchus bore. 

Halle thee nymph, and bring with thec^ ■ . 

Jeft and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Hods, and Becks, and wreathed fmiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe*s cheek. 

And love to live in dimple fleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both his lides. 

Come, and trip it as you go. 

On the light rantafiic toe : 

° i.e. called - -Euphrofyne is the name of one of 
graces. 
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And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The mountain nymph, fweet Liberty j 
And if I give thee honour due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee. 

In unreproved pleafures free.’ 

L’Allegro, V. 1 1, &c. 


N° 250. Monday, December 17, 1711. 


Difce docendus adhuc, qua ceufet amiculus, ut Ji 
Cacus iter monjirare velit ; tamen office Ji quid 
Et nos, quod cures proprtum feciffe, ioquamur. 

Hob. Ep. J. xvii, 3* 

Yet hear what an unfkilful friend can fay: 

As if a blind man fhould direfil your way; 

So I ntyfelf tho’ wanting to be taught. 

May yet impart a hint that’s worth your thought. 

I 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* You fee the nature of myrequeftby 
the Latin motto which I addrefs to you. I am 
very fenlible I ought not to ule many words 
to you, who arc one of but few ; but the follow- 
ing piece as it relates to fpeculation, in propriety 
of fpeech, being a curiolity in its kind, begs 
your patience. It was found in a poetical 
virtuofo’s clofct among his rarities; and fincc 
the leveral treatifes of thumbs, ears, and noies, 
have obliged the world, this of eyes is at your 
fcrvice. 

The firft eye of confequence (under the 
invilible Author of all) is the vifiblc luminary 
of th/e univerfe. This glorious Spe^tor i&.fflid 

Q c ? 
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never to open his eyes at his rifing in a morning, 
without having a whole kingdom of adorers 
in Perfian lilk waiting at his levee. Millions 
of creatures derive their light from this original, 
who, befides his being the great diredtor of 
optics, is the furell tell whether eyes be of the 
fame fpecies with that of an eagle, or that of 
an owl. The one he emboldens with a manly 
alTurancc to look, Ipcak, adl or plead before 
the faces of a numerous alTembly; the other 
he dazzles out of countenance into a Iheepilh 
dejcdlednefs. The lun-proof eye dares lead up a 
dance in a full court ; and without blinking at 
the luftre of beauty, can diftribute an eye of 
proper complaifance to a room crowded with 
company, each of which deferves particular 
regard: while the other fiieaks from conver- 
fation, like a fearful debtor who never dares 
to look out, but when he can lee no body, and 
Xio body him. 

“ The next inftance of optics is the famous 
Argus, who (to fpcak the language of Cam- 
bridge) w as one of a hundred ; and being uled 
as a Ipy in the affairs of jealouly, was obliged 
to have all his eyes about him. We have no 
account of the particular colours, calls, and 
turns of this body of eyes ; but as he was pimp 
for his tniftrcls Juno, it is probable he ufed all 
the modern leers, lly glances, and other ocular 
adivities to ferve his purpole. Some look 
upon him as the then king at arms to the 
heatheniili deities ; and make no more of his 
eyes than of fo many Ipangles of his herald’s 
coat. 
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The next upon the optic llll is old Janu?, 
who flood in a doublc-fighted capacity, like 
a perfbn placed betwixt two oppofitc looking- 
glaflcs, and fo took a fort of rctrofpedlivc call 
at one view. Copies of this double faced way 
arc not yet out of fafljion with many profeillious, 
and the ingenious artifts pretend to keep up this 
fpecies by double-headed canes and fpoons '' ; 
but there is no mark of tliis faculty, except in 
the emblematical way of a wife general having 
an eye to both front and rear, or a pious man 
taking a review and profpcdl of his pafl and 
future flate at the lame time. 

“ I mufl own, that the names, colours, qua- 
lities, and turns of eyes vary almofl in every 
head ; for, not to mention the common appel- 
lation of the black, the blue, the white, the 
grey, and the like; the mod remarkable arc 
thofc that borrow their titles from animals, by 
virtue of fome particular quality of rcfcmblancc 
they bear to the eyes of the rcfpc^iive creatures; 
as that of a greedy rapacious afpeit takes its 
name from the cat, that of a fnarp piercing 
nature from the hawk, thofc of an amorous 
yoguifh look derive their title even from the 
Ihcep, and w'C fiy fuch a one has a Ihecp’s-cyc, 
not fb much to denote the innocence as the 
limple flynefs of the cad. Nor is this meta- 
phorical inoculation a modern invention, for 
we find Ilomer taking the freedom to place 
the eye of an ox, bull, or cow in one of his 

Alluding to the old-falliionetl fpoons, which had com- 
monly ornamental figures carved on the handles, as a double 
face^ one of tlic twelve apollles, See. See. 
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principal goddeffes, by that frequent expref- 
fion pf 


B« 07 is zrervia 'Hps— 

* The ox-ey’d venerable Juno.’ 

** Now as to the peculiar qualities of the eye, 
that fine part of our conftitution fcems as much 
the receptacle and feat of our paffions, appetites, 
and inclinations as the mind itfelf ; and at leaft 
it is the outward portal to introduce them to the 
houfe withijr, or rather the common thorough^, 
fare to let our afFeilions pafs in and out. Love, 
anger, pride, and avarice, all vifibly move iri 
thofe little orbs. I know a young lady that 
cannot fee a certain gentleman pafs by without 
iliewing a fecret defirc of feeing him again by 
a dance in her eye-balls ; nay, flic cannot for 
the heart of her, help looking half a flreet’s 
length after any man in a gay drefs. You 
cannot behold a covetous fpirit walk by a gold- 
fmith’s fliop without calling a wifliful eye at 
the heaps upon the counter. Does not a 
haughty perfon fliew the temper of his foul in 
the fupercilious roll of his eye ? and how 
frequently in the height of palfion does that 
moving picture in our head ftart and flare, 
gather a rednefs and quick flaflies of lightning, 
and make all its humours Iparkle with fire, as 
Virgil finely deferibes it, 

** •— ai ore 

Scintilla abftfimt : ocuLiS micat acribus ignis.” 

.£n. xii. loi. 
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■ From his wide noftrils flies 

A fiery stream, and Iparkles from his eyes.** 

Dryden. 

As for the various turns of the eye-fight, 
fuch as the voluntary or involuntary, the half 
or the whole leer, I fhall not enter into a very 
particular account of them ; but let me obferve, 
that oblique vifion, when natural, was anciently 
the mark of bewitchery and magical facination, 
and to this day it is a malicious ill look ; but 
when it is forced and affected it carries a wanton 
defign, and in play-houfes, and other public 
places, this ocular intimation is often an affig- 
nation for bad practices. But this irregularity 
in vifion, together with fuch enormities as 
tipping the wink, the circumfpedlive roll, the 
fide-peep through a thin hood or fan, muft be 
put in the clafs of Heteroptics, as all wrong 
notions of religion are ranked under the general 
name of Heterodox. All the pernicious appli- 
cations of fight are more immediately under 
the dircdlion of a Spedlator; and 1 hope you 
will arm your readers againft the mifehiefs 
which are daily done by killing eyes, in which 
you will highly oblige your wounded unknown 
friend, T. BV* 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* You profefTed in feveral papers 
your particular endeavours in the province of 
Spedator, to corredl the offences committed by 

* This letter is faid to have been written by Mr. Golding, 

See Spe<^. Yol. iv, N” and notes, in tius edition. 
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Starers, who dillurb whole affemblies without 
any regard to time, place, or modefty. You 
complain alfo, that a Rarer is not ufually a 
perfon to be convinced by the rcalbn of the 
thing, nor fo eaiily rebuked as to amend by 
admonitions. I thought therefore fit to acquaint 
you with a convenient mechanical way, which 
may eafily prevent or corrcA Raring, by an 
optical contrivance of new perfpedlive-glalTes, 
fliort and commodious like opera-glafles, fit for 
fliort-fighted people as w'cll as others, thefc 
glaflcs making the obje<Rs appear either as they 
are feen by the naked eye, or more diRindt, 
though fomewhat Icls than life, or bigger and 
nearer. A perfon may, by the help of this 
invention, take a view of another without the 
impertinence of Raring; at the fame time it 
fliall not be poffible to know whom or what he 
is looking at. One may look towards his 
right or left hand, when hc-is fuppofed to look 
forwards. Tins is fet forth at large in the 
printed propofals fi)r the fiilc of theie glaflcs, 
to be had at Mr. Dillon’s in Long-acre, next 
door to the White-Hart. Now, iir, as your 
Spcdlator has occafioned the publifhing of this 
invention for the benefit of modeR Ipedlators, 
the inventor dclires your admonitions con- 
cerning the decent ulc of it ; and hopes, by 
your recommendation, that for the future 
beauty may be beheld without the torture and 
confufion which it fuffers from the inlblcnce 
of Rarers. By this means you will relieve 
the innocent from an infult which there is 
no law to punifli, though it is a greater offence 

3 
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than many which arc within the cognizance of 
juftice 

I am, Sir, 

Your muft humble fervant, 

Qs. Abraham Spy.* 


N‘^Z 5 i. Tuefday, December i 8 , 1711 . 


—Lingua centum funt^ oraque centum^ 

Fcrrca vox ViRG, ^n. vl. 625. 

A hnnclrcd months, a hundred tongues, 

And throats of brafs infpir^d with iron lungs. 

Dryden. 

There is nothing which more aftonlflics a 
foreigner, and frights a country ’fquirc, than 
the Cries of London. My good friend hr Roger 
often declares that he cannot get them out of 
his head or go to llcep for them, the firft wet'k 
that he is in town. On the contrary. Will 
Honeycomb calls them the Ramage de la Villen 
and prefers them to the founds of larks and 
nightingales, with all the mulic of the fields 
and woods. I have lately received a letter from 
fome very odd fellow upon this fubjeil, which 
I fhall leave with my reader, without faying 
any thing further of it. 

^ The optical glafs here mentioned, is very common and 
very contemptible. 

s N° 250 has the lignature Q, in the original editioir of the 
Sped, in folio, and in the o 5 lavo of 1712. See N" 23 i. 
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* Sir, 

* I AM a man out of all bufinels, and 
would willingly turn my hand to any thing for 
an honeft livelihood. I have invented feveral 
projects for railing many millions of money 
without burdening the fubje<fl, but I cannot get 
the parliament to liften to me, who look upon 
me, forfooth, as a crack, and a projedlor; fo 
that defpairing to enrich either myfelf or my 
country by this public-^iritednefi, I would 
make fome propofals to you relating to a defign 
which I have very much at heart, and which 
may procure me a handfome lubfiftence, if you 
will be pleafed to recommend it to the cities of 
London and Weftminfter. 

‘ The poll I would aim at, is to be comp- 
troller-general of the London Cries, which are 
at prefcnt under no manner of rules and difci- 
pline. I think I am pretty well qualified for 
this place, as being a man of very ftrong lungs, 
of great infight into all the branches of our 
Britilh trades and manufacflures, and of a com- 
petent Ikill in mufic. 

‘ The Cries of London may be divided into 
vocal and inftrumcntal. As for the latter, they 
arc at prefent under a very great dilbrder. A 
freeman of London has the privilege of difturb- 
ing a whole ftreet for an hour together, with 
the twanking of a brafs-kettle or frying-pan. 
The watchman’s thump at midnight ftartles us 
in our beds, as much as the breaking in of a 
thief. The fowgeldcr’s horn has indeed Ibme- 
thing mufical in it, but this is leldom heard 
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■within the liberties. I would therefore propofc», 
that no inftrument of this nature Ihould be made 
ufc of, which I have not tuned and licenfed, 
after having carefully examined in what man- 
ner it may aRe<ft the ears of her rnajefty’s liege 
fubje^ls. 

‘ Vocal cries are of a much larger extent, 
and Indeed fo full of incongruities and barba- 
rifms, that we appear a diftra<5led city to 
foreigners, who do not comprehend the mean- 
ing of luch enormous outcries. Milk is gene- 
rally fold in a note above E la, and in founds 
lb exceeding Ihrill, that it often fets our teeth 
on edge. The chimney-fweeper is confined to 
no certain pitch; he fometimes utters himfelf in 
the deepeft bafe, and fometimes in the lliarpcft 
treble; fometimes in the higheft, and fometimes 
in the lowcft note of the gamut. The fame 
obforvation might be made on the retailers of 
fmall-coal, not to mention broken glaffcs, or 
, brick-duft. In thefe therefore, and the like 
cafos, it fhould be my care to fweeten and 
mellow the voices of thefe itinerant tradefmen, 
before they make their appearance in our ftrects, 
as alfo to accommodate their cries to their 
refpc<ftive wares: and to take care in particular, 
that thofe may not make the moft noifo who 
have the leaft to fell, which is very obfervable 
in the venders of card-matches, to whom I 
cannot but apply the old proverb of “ Much 
cry but little wool.” 

* Some of thefe laft mentioned muficians are 
fo very loud in the falc of thefo trifling manu- 
fafturcs, that an honefl fplenetic gentleman of 
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my acquaintance bargained with one of them 
never to come into the ftreet where he lived. 
But what was the efFedl of this contra<5l ? Why, 
the whole tribe of card-match-makers which 
frequent that quarter, pafled by his door the very 
next day, in hopes of being bought off after the 
fame manner. 

* It is another great imperfcftion in our 
London Cries, that there is no juft time nor 
meafure obferved in them. Our news ftiould 
indeed be publiflicd in a very quick time, 
bccauft it is a commodity that will not keep 
cold. It ftiould not, however, be cried with the 
fame precipitation as fire. Yet this is generally 
the cafe. A bloody battle alarms the town 
from one end to another in an inftant. Every 
motion of the French is publiftied in fo great a 
hurry, that one w^ould think the enemy were 
at our gates. This likewifc I w’^ould take upon 
me to regulate in fuch a manner, that there 
ftiould be fbme . diftinftion made betwxen the . 
fpreading of a victory, a march, or an incamp- 
ment, a Dutch, a Portugal, or a Spanllh mail. 
Nor mull 1 omit under this head thofc cxceffive 
alarms with which Icveral boiftcrous ruftics 
infeft our ftreets in turnip-feafon ; and which 
arc itiorc incxcufablc, becaufe thefe arc wares 
which arc in no danger of cooling upon their 
hands. 

‘ There are others who afte<ft a very flow 
time, and are in my opinion much more tune- 
able than the former. The cooper in particular 
fwells his laft note in an hollow voice, that is 
not without its harmony ; nor can I forbear being 
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infpircd with a moft agreeable melancholy, 
when I hear that fad and folemn air with which 
the public are very often afked, if they have 
any chairs to mend ? Your own memory may 
fuggeft to you many other lamentable ditties of 
the fame nature, in which the mufic is won- 
derfully languilhing and melodious. 

* I am always pleafcd with that particular 
time of the year which is proper for the pick- 
ling of dill and cucumbers ; but alas ! this cry, 
like the long of the nightingale, is not heard 
above two months. It would therefore be 
worth while to conlider, whether the fame air 
might not in fome cales be adapted to other 
words. 

* It might likewilc delcrve our moft ferious 
confideration, how far, in a well-regulated city, 
thole humourifts arc to be tolerated, who not 
contented with the traditional cries of their 
forefathers, have invented partieular fongs and 
tunes of their own : fuch as was, not many 
years fincc, the paftry-man, commonly known 
by the name of the Colly-Molly-Purf’* ; and 
fuch as is at this day the vender of powder and 
wafti-balls, w'ho, if I am rightly informed, 
goes under the name of Powder- Wat. 

‘ I mhft not here omit one particular abfur- 
dity which runs through tins whole vociferous 

^ This little man was but juft able to fupport ihc l»afkct of 
paftry which he carried on his head, and fung in a vjrv pecu- 
liar tone tlic cant words wliich pafled into his name Colly- 
Molly-Puff. There is a half (liiect. print of him in the Set of 
London Cries, M. Lauron, P, Tempeft, rxc. Grainger’s 
Biographical liiftory of England. 
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generation, and which renders their cries very 
often not only incommodious, but altogether 
uielefs to the public. I mean, that idle accom- 
pliftiment which they all of them aim at, of 
crying fb as not to be underllood. Whether or 
no they have learned this from feveral of our 
affedted lingers, I will not take upon me to lay ; 
but moll certain it is, that people know the 
wares they deal in rather by their tunea than by 
their words ; inlbmuch that I have Ibmetimes 
leen a country boy run out to buy apples of a 
bellows-mcndcr, and ginger-bread from a grinder 
of knives and fcilTars. Nay, fo llrangely infa- 
tuated arc fomc very eminent artills of this par- 
ticular grace in a cry, that none but their 
acquaintance are able to guefs at their profeflion ; 
for who clle can know, that “ work if I had 
it,” lliould be the Signification of a corn-cutter. 

* Forafmuch therefore as perlbns of this rank 
arc feldom men of genius or capacity, I think 
it would be proper that fome man of good lenle 
and found judgment Should prelide over thele 
public cries, who Ihould permit none to lift 
up their voices in our llreets, that have not 
tuneable throats, and are not only able to over- 
come the nolle of the crowd, and the rattling 
of coaches, but alfo to vend their itfpedlive 
merchandifes in apt phrafcs, and in the. moll 
dilllndl and agreeable founds. I do therefore 
humbly recommend myfelf as a perfon rightly 
qualified for this poll ; and if I meet with 
fitting encouragement, (hall communicate fome 
other projects which I have by me, that 
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may no lefs conduce to emolument of the , 
public. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

C Ralph Crotchet.* 

» By Addifon, dated, 5 t is conjeflured, from Chelfca. Sec 
final note to N^7, and N°22i. 

December 15, will be revived a play, afled but once 
tliefe five years, Mithridates King of Pontus. The King, by 
Mr. Mills; Zcphares, Mr. Wilks; Pharnaces, Mr. Powell; 
Archilaus, Mr. Bowman ; Aquilius, Mr. Booth ; Scnundra, 
by Mrs. Oldfield ; and Monimia, by Mils Sherbon. Spedt. 
411 folio, N® 249. 

f i t At the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane, on Monday, Dec. 
17, Love makes a Man ; or. The Fop’s Fortune. Don Lewis, 
alias Tefty, by Mr. Penkethman ; Carlos, Mr.Wilks; Ciodio, 
alias Difmal, Mr. Cibber; D. Antonio, Mr. Bullock; Don 
Duart, Mr. Elrington ; Sancho, Mr. Norris; Angelina, Mrs. 
Bradfliavv ; Donna Louifa, Mrs, Rogers; and Donna Terefa, 
Mrs. Pprt^r. Ibid. 
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Absence of lovers, death in love, Number 241. How to 
be made eafy, ibid, 

Abflrnence, the benefits of it, N. 195. 

Accompts, their great ufefi^lnefs, N. 174. 

Accofta, his anfwer to I-imborch, touching the multiplicity of 
ceremonies in the Jewifli religion, N, 213. 

A6lion, a threefold diviiion of our aflions, N. 213. No right 
judgment to be made of them, 174. 

Admiration, one of the mod plcafmg pafHoiis, N. 237- 

Adverfity, no evil in itfelf, N- 237* 

Advertifement from Mr. Sly the haberdafher, N. 187. About 
the lottery-ticket, 191. 

Ambition, by what to be meafured, N. 188, Many times as 
hurlful to the princes who are led by it, as to the people, 
200. Mofl men fubjevSt to it, 219, 224. Of utc when 
rightly directed, 219. 

Annilulation, by whom defired, N, 2 10. The moll abjedt of 
wi flies, ibid. 

Apes, wdiat women fo called, and deferibed, N. 244. 

Apollo’s temple on the top of Leucate, by whom frequented, 
and for what purpofe, N. 223. 

Apothecary, bis employment, N, 

Appetites fooner moved than the pafljons, N. 208. 

Argument, rules for the management of one, N. 197. Argu- 
mentum Bafiliuum, what, 239. Socrates his way of 
arguing, ibid. In what manner managed by flatcs and 
communities, ibid. 

Argus, his qualifications and employments under Juno, 
N. 250. 

Ariftaenetus, his letters, fome account of them, N. 238. 

Ariftotle, the inventor of fyllogifm, N. 239, 

Atheifts great zealots, N. 185. and bigots, ibid, 
opinions downright nonfenfe, ibid, 

VoL. Ill, H H 
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TSawdt- HOUSES frequented by wife men, not out of vvanton- 
nefs but ftratjgcm, N. 190. 

Beg j-ars, lir Andrew Freeport’s opinion of lliem, N. 232. 

jBoile:.a ceiiiured, and for what, N. 209. 

BiUls ; the adventure of a Bute on the water, N. 175. 

Caprice often n£ls in the place of reafon, N. igr. 

Calhiian. The llory of a Caftilian hufband and liis wife, 
N. 198. 

Charles tlie Great, his behaviour to liis fecrctary, who had 
debauched his daughter, N. 181. 

Children, the unraliiralncfs in mothers of making them fuck 
a ftrangcr’s milk, N. 246. 

Chinefc, tlie punifhment among them for parricide, N. 189. 

Cliriflian religion, the clear proof of its articles, and excellency 
of its doilrines, IM. 186, 213. 

Clul). The iSlic Romp Club, N. 217. Methods obfcivcd 
by that club, ibid, 

Club-law', a convincing argument, N. 239* 

Coftce-houfe difputes, N. 197. 

Comfort, what, and where tound, N. 106. 

CoiKiuells, the vanity of them, N, x 80. 

Coimancy in fuftcrings, the excellency of it, N. 237. 

Cordeliers, the ftory of St. Francis their founder, is . 245. 

Cornaro, Lewis, a remarkable inftance of the benefit ot tem- 
perance, N- 195. 

Coverley, fir Roger de, a difpute between him and fir Andrew 
Fieepci t, N. 174. 

Cowards naturally impudent, N. 231. 

Credulity in women infamous, N. 190. 

Cries of London require fome regulation, N. 25 1. 

Cunning, the accomplifhment of whom, N. 225. 

Curiofity, one of the Ihongeft and moft lading of our appe- 
tites, N. 237. 

Cynaeas, Pyrrhus’s chief miniftcr, his handfomc reproof to 
that prince, x8o. 

Debauchee, his plcafure is that of a dcPiioyer, N. 199. 

Dedications, the ablui dity of them in general, N. 188. 

Devotion. A man is dillinguilUcd from brutes by devotion 
more than by reafon, N. 201. The errors into which it 
often leads us, ibid. T he notions the moft refined among 
the heatliens had of it, 207. Socrates’s model of devotions, 
ibid, 

Difconlent, to what often owing, N, 214. 
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Dlfcretion, an under agent of Provulcncc, N. 2 ^ 5 * Diftini- 

guifhed from cunning, tb\d. 

Dittindtion, the defirc of it implanted incur nature, and why, 

N. 224. 

Dodlor in Moorficlds, Ins contrivance, N. 193. 

Doi igny, Monfieur, his piece of the transfiguration, excellent 
in its kind, N. 226. 

Drinking, a rule preferibed for it, N. 195. 

Dutch, their faying of a man that happens to break, N. 174, 

Education, tlie benefits of a good one, and neceffity of It, 
N. 215. The firft thing to be taken care of in education, 
N. 224. 

Eginhart, fecretary to Charles the Great, his adventure and 
marriage with that emperor’s daughter, N. 181. 

Enthufiaim, the mifery of it, N. 201. 

Epldlctus, his allufion on human life, N. 219. 

Epitaph of a charitable man, N. 177. 

Erafinus infiilted by a parcel of Trojans, N. 239. 

Ellatcs generally purchafed by the llovver part of mankind, 
N. 222. 

Eiigcnius appropriates a tenth part of liis cflate to charitable 
ufes, N. 177. 

•St. Evremo?id, his endeavours to palliate the Roman fuper- 
ftitions, N. 2 < 3. 

Exercife tlic mod efFc^ual phyfic, N. /y^. 

Expences, oftener proportioned to oin c*<pc*£lalions than 
pofiefiions, N. igi. 

Eyes, a diflertation on them, N. 250. 

Fable. Of the antiquity of fables, N. Fable of plea- 

fu:e and pain, ibid. 

Face, a good one a letter of rccommeiulatioi;, N, 2 2 J. 

Fame divided into three difierent fpecies, N, 218* 

Fafliion. A fociety propofed to be CicdtAi tor tlic imbeilioa 
of fafliions, N. 175. 

Fcafts. I'hc gluttony of our modern fcafts, N. 195. 

Female literature in want of regulation, N. 242. 

Female oratory, the excellency of it, N. 247. 

Foible, Sir Jeotfry, a kind keeper, N. 190. 

Forehead, efteemed an organ of fpeech,“lN\ 23 r, 

Freeport, Sir Andrew, his defence of merchants, N. 174, 
Divides his time betwixt his bufinqfs and pleafurc, 232. 
His opinion of beggai s, /bid. ^ 

H H2 
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Germanicus, his talle of true glory, N. 

Giving and forgiving two different things, N. 189. 

Glory, how to he prcfcrved, N. 172, 218. 

Good-nature, a moral virtue, N. 177. An endlefs fource of 
pleafure, 196. Good-nature and cheerfulnefs, the two 
great ornaments of virtue, N. 243. 

Greeks, a cuftom pra£tifed by them, N, 189, 

Greeks and Trojans, who fo called, N. 239. 

Grinning. A grinning prize, N. 137. 

Habits, different, arifingfrom different profeflSons, N. 197. 
Hardnefs of heart in parents towards their children moft 
inexcufable, N. 18 1. 

Henpeck’d. The henpeckM hufband deferibed, N. 179. 
Herod and Mariamne, their ftory from Jofephus, N. 171. 
Heteroptic, who fo to be called, N. 250. 

Honours in this world under no regulalLon, N. 2.19. 

Hopes and fears ncceffary paffions- N. 224. 

Hufbands, an ill cuftom among them, N. 178. 

Hypocrify, the honour and juftice done by it to religion, 
N. 243. 

Idolatry, the offspring of miftaken devotion, N. 2 1 1. 
Jealoufy deferibed, N. xyo. How to be allayed, 171. An 
exquifite torment, 178. 

Jezebels, who fo called, N. 175. 

Ill-nature, an imitator of zeal, N. 185. 

Jilts deferibed, N. 187. 

Jmma, the daughter of Charles the Great, her ftory, N. i8x. 
Immortality of the foul, the benefits ai ifing from a contem- 
plation of it, N. 210. 

Impudence recommended by fome as good breeding, N. 231. 
Infidelity, another term for ignorance, N. 186. 

Inquilitive tempers expofed, N. 288. 

intereft often a promoicr of pcifccution, N. 185. 

Jupiter Ammon, an anfwer of his oracle to the Athenians, 
N. 207. 

Kitty, a famous town girl, N. 187. 

L.ACEDiEMONiAVs, thcir delicacies in their fenfe of glory, 
N. 188. A form of prayer ufed by them, 207. 

Lapirius, his great generolity, N, 248. 

X-atin of great ufe in a countiy auditory, N, 221. 
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Laughter a counterpoife to the fpleen, N. 249. What fort 
of perfons the moll: accomplifoed to raife it, ibid. A 
poetical figure of laughter out of Milton, ibid. 

Letters to the Spectator. From with a complaint agai nfl: 

a Jezebel, N. 175 ; from who had been nonpiulled 

by a Butt, ibuL from Jack Modifli of Exeter, about falhions, 
ibid, from Nathaniel Henrooft, a hen peck’d hufband, 176; 
from Celinda about jealoufy, 178 ; from Martha Houfewife 

to her hufband, ibid, to the 8pe<£lator from with 

an account of a whiftling match at the Bath, 179 ; from 
Philarithinus, difplaying the vanity of Lewis XlV’s con- 

quefts, 180 ; from who had married herlelf without 

her father’s confent, 181 ; from Alice Threadnecdle againft 

wenching, 1 1 2 ; from in the round-houfe, ibid from 

— ■ concerning Nicholas Hart, the annual fleeper, 184; 

from Charles Yellow againft jilts, 187 ; from a gentleman 
to a lady, to whom he had formerly been a lover, and by 
whom he Jjad been highly commended, j88 ; from a father 
to his foil, 189; to the Speilator, from Rebecca Nettletop, 
a town lady, 190; from Eve Afterday, who defires to he 
kept by the Spectator, ibid, from a bawdy-Iioufc inhabitant, 
complaining of fomc of their vifitors, ibid, from George 
Golling, about a ticket in the lottery, 19 1 ; a letter of 
confolgtion to a young gentleman who has lately loft his 
father, ibid, to the Spectator, from a hulhand complain- 
ing of an heedlcfs wife, 194 ; from complaining 

of a fantaftical friend, ibid, from J. Ik with advice to the 
SpeSator, 196 ; from Biddy Lovelcfs, who is enamoured 
witli two young gentlemen at once, ibid, from Statira to 
tlie Spedtator, with one to Orooiulatcs, 199 ; from Sufaii 
Civil, a fervant to another lady, defiring the SpciSlator’s 
remarks upon voluntary counfellors, 302; from Thomas 
Smoky, fcr\ant to a paflionate mafter, ibid, from a baftard, 
complaining of his condition as fucli, 203 ; from Belinda 
to the Eothades, 204; from J. 1 ^. to his coquette miftrefs, 
ibid, from a lady to a gentleman, confefling her love, 
204 ; from angry Phillis to her lover, ibid, from a lady 
to her hufbund, an officer in Spain, ibid, to the Spectator 
from Belinda, complaining of a female feducer, 205 ; from 
a country clergyman, againft an aft'ccSled finging of the 
J^falms in church, /AW. from Robin Good fellow, containing 
the corre£tion of an erratum in fir William Temple’s rule 
fordlinking, ibid, fioni Mary Mcanwcll about vifiting, 
1^08 i from a flrop-kceper, with thanks to the Speflator, 
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ihid, from a lover with an hue-and-cry after hi*; inifliefs^s 
heart, thid. from J. D. concerning the immortality of the 
foul, 2io; from MeliHa, who has a drone to her hufband, 
ail; from Barnaby Brittle, whofc wife is a filly, ii^id. from 
Jofiah Henpeck, who is married to a grimalkin, from 
Martha Tempeft, complaining of her witty hufband, i^id. 
from Anthony Freeman, the henpecked, 21 2 ; from Tom 
giving the Spectator an account of the fuccefs of 
Mr. Freeman’s le£l:ure, 216 ; from Kitty Termagant, 

giving an account of the romps club, 217 ; from 

complaining of his indelicate iniftrefs, Hid, from Sufannah 
Froft, an old maid, Hid. from A. B. a parfon’s wife, Hid. 
from Henrietta to her ungracious lover, 220 ; to the Spec- 
tator from — — on falfe wit, i/?id. from T. D. concern- 
ing falu tat ion, Hid. from inquiring the reafon why 

men of parts are not the heft nianag.crs^ 222 ; from Aifcula- 
pius about the lover’s leap, 227 ; from i\thcnnis and Davyth 
ap Shenkyn on the fame fubjeeV, ibid, from W. B. the pro- 
jeftor of the pitch-pipe, 218 ; from — — — o\\ education, 
230 ; from — — -on the awe which attends fome fpeakers 
in public aflemblies, 231 ; from Philonou:;c>!{ fi cc ii/nikcrs, 

234 ; from on marriage, and the lunb'iiKi'scondut*.t 

to his wife, 236 ; from Triftiila, who is married to a fool, 
ibid, from T. S. complaiifing of fome people’s behaviour 

in divine fervicc, ibid, from with a letter trnnflnrcd 

from Arirtaenetus, 23S; from a citizen in praife of 1ms 
benefaftor, 240; from Rufllc Sprightly, a country gen tie- 
man, complaining of a faibioii introduced in the country 
by a courtier newly arrived, ibid, from Ch.arles Eafy, 
refle£liiig on the behaviour of a fort of beau at Philafier, 
Hid. from Afteria on tlie ahfcnce of lovers, :/4i ; from 
Rebecca Ridinghood, complaining of an ill-bred fellow- 

traveller, 242 ; from on a poor weaver in Spiral- 

fields, ibid, from Abraham Thrifty, guardian to two learned 
nieces, ibid, from — — on liapliael’s cartoons, 244 ; 
from Conftantia Field, on the ninth fpecics of women, 
called apes, ibid, from Timothy Doodle, a great lover of 
blind man’s buff, 245; from J, B. on the feveral ways of 
confolation made ufe of by abfent lovers, ibid, from I'roi- 

lus, a declared enemy to the Gieeks, ibid, from 

on the nurfing of children, 246 ; from T. B. being a dif- 
fertation on the eye, 250 ; from Abraham Spy, on a new 
invention of perfpedlive glaflcs for tlie ufe of ftarers, ibid. 

Levees of great men, animadverted upon, N. ,193. 

Levity of woiuen, the efFcdls of it, N. ai2. 
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Tjc. Several forts of lies, N. 234. 

Life, to what compared in the fci iptiires, and by the heathea 
pliilofophcrs, N. 219. The pieleiit life a ftate of proba- 
tion, 237. 

Logic of kings, what, N. 239. 

Lottery, lome dlicourfe on it, N* 191. 

c. The tranfpoit of a virtuous love, N. 1 99. 

Lov-i’o lc:.>p, wi'.ere fituated, N. 225. An effectual cure for 
i jve, 2*7. A lliort hiftory of it, 233. 

Luxury. The luxury of cur modern meals, N. 195. 

Ma.lvotjo, his charailer, N. 238. 

Maple (W'iil) an ii.ipudcnt libertine, N. 203. 

Ivlan, tlte merrieft fpecics of the creation, N. 249. The 
mercenary practice of men in the choice of wives, 196. 

Mercliants of great benefit to the public, N. 174. 

Xvhii to make verfes, N. 220. 

Mirth in a man ouglit always to be accidental, N. ir. 6 . 

Aiodeily and lelf-denial frec|uently attended with unexpefled 
hleliings, N. 2c6. Modelly the contrary of ambition, ibid, 
A due proportion of modetiy rccjuifitc to an orator, 231. 
ITiC c cclleiicy of modefiy, ibid. Vicious inodcftyj what, 
ibid, 'i iic misfortunes to which llic niodcll and innocent 
are often expofed, 242. 

Motlicrs juftly reproved for not nuifnig their own children, 
N. 246. 

Motto, I'je ciTe6ls <)f an handfcinc one, N. 2?. j. 

Much c:iy bui little wool, to vvlioin applied, N. 251. 

NiciiOLAS ISart, the annual ilecpcr, N. J84. 

Niirfcs. 'J'hc freejuent Inccnvenieiicesof hired nurfes, N. 246. 

Ohkdiknck of cliildren to their parents tiic bafisofall govcrii- 
111 cut, N. 189. 

Opportunities to be carefully avoided by the fair fex, N. 198, 

Order nccelfai y to be kept up in the world, N. 2:9. 

Parknts naturally fend of their own children, N. J92. 

Paliions. The various cperaiions of ilic paillons, N. 215. 
Tl;e flrange difoiclers bred by our pr.iiions when not regu- 
lated by virtue, ibid. It is not fo much the bufinels of 
icligioii to cxtinguiih, as to regulate our pafllons, 224. 

rations and clients, a difcuurfe on th.em, N. 2J 4. Worthy 
patrons cpiiiinued to guardian angels, ibid. 

People the only riches of a country, N. 2CO. 
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Perfians, tlieir notions of parricide, N. 189. 

Philofopbers, why longer lived than other men, N. 195. 
Phocion, his notion of popular applaufe, N. 188, 

Phyfic, the fuhftitute of cxcrcife or temperance, N. 19*;. 
Pidures, witty, what pieces fo called, N. :Z 44 > 

Piety an ornament to human nature, N.ioi. 

Pitch-p’pe, the invention and ufe of it, N. 228. 

Plato, his account of Socrates’s behaviour the mornipg he 
was to die, N. 183. 

Pleaders, few of them tolerable company, N. 197. 

Pleafure and pain, a marriage piopofcd between them, and 
concluded, N.183. 

Poll, a way of arguing, N. 239. 

Popular applaufe, the vanity of it, N. 188. 

Praife, a generous mind the mofl; fenfible of it, N. *238. 

Pride. A man crazed with pride a mortifying fight, N. 20T. 
Procurefs, her trade, N. 205. 

Prodicus, the tirfl inventor of fiiblcs, N. 183. 

Profperity, to what compared by Seneca, N. 237. 
Providence, not to be fathomed by rcafon, N. 237. 

Qijality is cither of fortune, body or mind, N. 2ig. 

Rack, a knotty fyllogifm, N.239. 

Raphael’s cartoons, their cffcfl: upon the Spcdlator, N. 226, 

Readers divided by the Spectator into llie mercurial and fatur- 
nine, N. 179. 

Reputation, a fpecies of fame, N. 2 j 8. The ^ability of it, 
if well founded, 

Ridicule the talent of ungenerous tempers, N. 249- The 
two great branches of ridicule in wu iting, / 7 W. 

Salamanders, an order of ladies deferibed, N. 198. 
Sappho, an excellent poctefs, N. 223. Dies for love of 
Phaon, ibid. Her hymn to Venus, ibid. A fragment of 
hcr’s tranflated into three ditlerent languages, 229. 

Sail rifts heft iiiftrucl; us in the manners of their reft>e£tiv€ 
times, N. 209. 

Schoolmen, their afs-cafe, N. 191. How applied, ibid. 
Self-denial, the great foundation of civil virtue, N. 248. 
Self-love tianfplantcd, what, N. 122. 

Sentry, his difeourfe with a young wrangler in the law, 

Shows and diveiiions 11 c properly within the province of the 
Spcdlator, N. 235. 
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Simonides, his fatire on women, N. 2C9. 

Sly, the haberdaflier, his advertifement to young tradcfracn . 
in the laft year of apprenticelhip, N. 187. 

Socrates, his notion of pleafure and pain, N. 183. The 
of his temperance, 195. His in(lru£llons to his pupil 
Alcibiades in relation to prayer, 207. A catechetical me- 
tliod of arguing introduced fivft by him, 239. ln(lru£ted 
in eloquence by a woman, 247. 

Sorites, what fort of figure, N. 239. 

Spedlator, his artifices to engage his different readers, N® 179. 
The chara6ter given of him, in his own prefence, at a 
coftee-houfe near Aldgate, 218. 

Speech, the feveral organs of it, N* 231. 

Spy^ the rnifchief of one in a family, N. 202- 

State (future), the refrefliments a virtuous perfon enjoys 
in profpe£k and contemplation of it, N. 186. 

Stores of providence, what, N. 248. 

Strife, the fpirit of it, N. 197. 

Sun, the firft eye of confequence, N. 250. 

Superioritv reduced to the notion of quality, N* 219. To be 
foundeci only on merit and virtue, 202, 

Superftition, an error arifing from a miftaken devotion, 
N.201. Superftition has Tbinething in it deftrudlivc to 
religion, 213. 

Talents ought to be valued according as they arc applied, 
N. 172. 

Tafte (corrupt) of the age, to what attributed, N. 208. 

7 ^emperance the beft prefervative of health, N. 195. What . 
kind of tclnperance the beft, Hid. 

Temple (fir William) his rule for drinking, N. 195. 

Ten, called by the Platonic writers the complete number, 
N. 221. 

Thinking aloud, what, N. 211. 

Trade, trading and landed iutcreft ever jarring, N. 174. 

Tradition of the Jews concerning Mofes, N, 237. 

Tranfmigration, what, N. 2Ji. 

Trunk-maker, a great mpaii in the upper gallery in the play- 
houfe, N. 235. 

Virtue, the moft reafonable and genuine fource of honour, 
N. 219. Of a beautiful nature, 243. The great orna- 
ments of it, ibid* To be cftcemed in a foe, ibid* 
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Whistling match defcribed, N. 179. 

Wife how much preferable to a miftrefs, N. 199, 

Wife men and fools, the difference between them, N. 225. 
Wit. The many artifices and modes of falfe wit, N. 220. 
Women. Deluding women, their prattices expofed, N. 182, 
Women great orators, 247. 

Yawning, a Chriftmas gambol, N.iyp, 

ADVE RTISE MENTS. 

By her majefty’s company of comedians, at the theatre 
royal in Drury-Iane, this prefent Tuefdav» December r8, 
17 1 1, will be prefented a comedy, called The Tender Huf- 
band, or the Accompliftied Fools ; for the entertainment of 
the new toafts, and feveral ladies of quality. The part of. 
Biddy, by Mrs. Oldfield; Sir H. Gubbin, Mr. Bullock; 
Mr. pipkin, Mr. Norris ; Mr. Clerimont, Mr. Mills ; Cap- 
tain Clcrimont, Mr. Wilks; H. Gubbin, Mr. Pinkethman; 
Mr. Pounce, Mr. Pack; Mrs. Clerimont, Mrs. Bradfliaw ; 
the Aunt, Mrs. Powell. The Farce, The Country Wake. 
Hob, Mr. Dogget; Sir T. Tefty, Mr. Bullock; Friendly, 
Mr. Pack ; and Flora, Mrs. Santlow. Spefl. in folio. 
N"25i. 

fit Whereas it has been malicioufly reported, that Mr, 
B. Ferrers, face-painlcr, who is deaf and dumb, hath left off 
painting, this is to inform the public, that he doth ftiJl conr 
tinue his profeffion, in Dukc-ltreer, York-buildings, and 
that the faid report is villainous and falfe. Ibidem^ 
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